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BERRIS YARE. 
A LEGEND OF THE BRIER ROSE. 








BY BLISS CARMAN, 





Once in the fairy tale sweet Rose Brier 
Climbed to the bent of her heart's desire. 
Poor Rose Brier, as I’ve heard tell, 
Never came back with her folk to dwell, 


This is the legend of sweet Brier Rose 
Out of a country that nobody knows. 
Dear Brier Rose could never aspire, 
Yet came at length to her heart’s desire. 





Single-heart Brier Rose, gypsy desire, 
Eyes of the Hush-hound aod crispy dark hair, 
Lyric of summer dawn, dew-drench and fire, 
Wilding and gentle and shy Berris Yare! 


Bide with me, Brier Rose, here for an hour. 
See the red sun, like a great royal rose, 

Flung down the gray for the winter’s king flower, 
While Marden sleeps in his mantle of snows! 


Far-wandered Brier Rose, how came we here, 
Alien, ease-loving, alone in this North ? 

White winter, laid at the heart of the year, 
Heeds us not, needs us not, leads us not forth. 


Long ago, Brier Rose, loved we not thus ?” 
Was it when Alaric marched against Rome ’” 
Others might win the world; leave love for us! 
Dost thou remember the Visigoth home ? 


Think again, Summer-heart. Canst not recall 
When thou wert Brier Rose gladsome and fair ’ 
How I remember thee, shapely and tall,— 
Far away, long ago thee, Berris Yare! 


Sword-play for Brier Rose, war song and march ; 
Throstle for joy bide the waking world sing; 
Morning waved banners out bold from the larch ; 
When we went down on the legions in spring. 


Bracelets for Brier Rose, wrought Roman gold; 
Tribute and trophy poured plenty as sand ; 

Frost on the flower-garth, rime on the wold; 
When we came triumphing back through the land. 


How thy cheek, Brier Rose, signaled aflame ; 
How the song rang of the foemen downborne ; 
How the brown eyes kindled up as we came 
Through the bowed ranks of the gleaming red corn! 


Then the long days when the harvest was done ; 
Hand in hand, hill and dale, thou and I there, 

Dreaming of far-off new isles of the sun,— 
Never a dream of this day, Berris Yare! 


Fairy-tale, home-royal red of the rose, 
Wilding and well-a-day sweet of the brier ! 
Here in the gray world engirlded with snows, 
Watch the slow sun set the hilltops afire! 


What if, my Brier Rose, love were just this: 
One gracious core of the whirled starry dust, 

Round which the swinging motes, never amiss, 
Traverse the infinite dark as they must. 


All the earth else a mere seed-plot of clay, 

Fruitless and flowerless, nixed garden mold, 
Awaiting the gardener, inert, to obey 

When the first sunbeam bids, ‘‘ Blossoms, unfold !”’ 


Then the whole host of them, gold daffodils ; 
Poppies so well of red dreamland aware: 
Michaelmas daisies smoke blue on the hills ; 
None like my Brier Rose, my Berris Yare. 
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Acres of apple-bloom, maids at the door; 
Wind-hands of summer with heart-strings to pull; 
Fruit to the harvesting, men to the war; 
Come winter speedily, love’s year is full. 


Cherry-mouth Brier Rose, washed in the dew, 
Kiss me again before daylight be done,— 
Once for the old love and twice for the new, 
Thrice for the dearest love under the sun! 


Gold heart of sundowns and summers forgot ! 
Treasure of solitude, simple and wild! 

God in our poem missed rhyme by a jot; 
Life never yet with poor love reconciled. 


Wert thou not Brier Rose once on a time ? 
Attar of memory, chivalry’s dare ! 

Love’s the lost echo of flute-notes at prime, 
Wondrous, far wandering. Hark, Berris Yare! 


Only the leaves of the oaks brown and sere. 
Garrulous wiseacre, doting old leaves, 

Go whisper others your cumber-world fear,— 
Kill-joy foreboding that croaks and deceives! 


Heed them not, Brier Rose. Hearken again ! 
Nothing ? No breath of the music to be ? 

Ah! but I hear the low footfall of rain,— 
April’s clan Joy making in from the sea. 


April. Think, Brier Rose! how the earth’s heart, 
Brook rapture, bird rapture, riot of rills, 

Stirs with old dreams that rend slumber apart ! 
Then the long twilight dim-blue on the hills. 


Hills that will talk to me when thou art gone,— 
That old solicitude, calming despair, 

Sweet as the sundown, austere as the dawn,— 
“Love that lost Brier Rose, found Berris Yare.” 


April. Then, Brier Rose, some silent eve, 

While the dusk hears the hill-rivers give tongue, 
In the first swamp-robin I shal) perceive 

One golden strain that, when being was young, 


Kin to the world-cry and kith to the stars, 
Pierced human sorrows such ages ago. 

Leisurely fluting in gold, broken bars 
Comes the rehearsal, serenely and slow, 


Prelude, re-prelude; and then the full throat, 
Mellowly, mellowly stops mid-stream 

Wearily, wearily. What may denote 
Such incompleteness ? Can love be the theme ? 











Brother of Brier Rose, flute-master mine 
(Then will this heart-ache out cry to him there), 
Thou with the secret in that flute of thine, 
Where is my dream-fellow, lost Berris Yare ’ 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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WHAT IS PREACHING FOR? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 








A BRIGHT young minister in Iowa writes to me in 
regard to his work, and says : 

“Here in the West it is very difficult to keep on spiritual 
lines. Many people desire on Sunday a simon-pure oration; 
they want a man in the pulpit who can “draw,” and they 
think that in order to draw, one must be flowery, dramatic, 
emotional, sensational—anything and everything but the one 
great thing. When this sort of pressure is brought to bear on 
me, I read ‘Finney’s Autobiography,’ Albert Barnes’s 
‘Way of Salvation,’ B. Fay Mills, and kindred writers.”’ 
A wise young man he is; for he understands the one 
great thing for which he entered the ministrf ; in fact, 
the one chief purpose for which the Lord Jesus Christ 
established a Gospel ministry. 

The demand for preachers who can *‘ draw” is not con- 
fined to Iowa, or to the West; it is quite universal. 
Within certain proper limitations it is a reasonable de- 
mand ; for a minister can do very little good to people 
who do not like him and none at all to those who will 
not come to hear him. Every minister is bound to make 
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also an illegitimate way of doing this. To many a man 
the temptation is strong to entice people to God’s house 
by flowery rhetoric, or dramatic delivery, or by divers 
sensational devices that I have no time or space to enu- 
merate. When he once begins this style of ‘' drawing” 
he must rack his brains and tax his ingenuity to keep it 
up, or else his auditors will vanish away. The vital 
question ought to present itself to his mind—For what 
purpose have I drawn all these immortal beings into 
God’s house on God’s holy day? Have they come here 
to be entertained, or to have their ears tickled, or their 
sensibilities played upon, or even to havea certain degree 
of intellectual profit? If they are attracted to the sanc- 
tuary for no other reasons than these, it is indeed better 
for them than to loiter at home, or to squander sacred. 
time in some sort of Sabbath-breaking amusement. But 
to draw the possessors of immortal souls into a church 
edifice, and not to use every possible means to draw their 
souls to Jesus Christ, is but a pitiful travesty of the divine 
art of preaching the Gospel. The chief end of every 
true minister’s labors is to awaken careless souls, to warn 
the endangered, to instruct the ignorant, to comfort the 
sorrowing, to help the weak, and to edify believers; in 
short, to make bad people good, and good people better. 
The man who does not aim at this was never called of 
God into the ministry. He may attract auditors for a 
time to his pulpit, but he does not attract them toa 
Christian life ; he may win a salary, but he does not win 
souls, No man has a moral right to enter a pulpit unless 
he comes there as the ambassador of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and comes also—as Moses descended from the 
Mount—from communion with God, and with a direct 
message from God. And,when he enters his pulpit in 
that spirit and for that purpose, God will come with him. 
His preaching will have a power from on high, even tho 
his scholarship be very moderate, and his rhetoric be 
very unadorned, and his delivery undramatic. Such 
preaching as this, if it flows out of a warm heart, and is 
delivered with an honest glow, will draw ; and it will 
continue to draw, long after the fireworks of pulpit py- 
rotechnists have all exploded, and all the tar barrels of 
the sensationalists have ended in smoke. 

My young Western brother is wise in recruiting and 
confirming his high and holy purpose by turning to such 
effective ministers of Christ as those whom he names, 
If there be one established fact in the history of the 
Church it is the fact that those preachers of the Gospel 
who have aimed the most directly to save souls and to 
bring men to Jesus Christ have been the preachers who 
have achieved the most solid results, The ministry of the 
Apostles had this single aim, and Paul struck its 
keynote when he proclaimed, ‘‘ I am determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” The great Reformation under the lead of Luther 
and Calvin was far more than a protestation against 
Romish errors ; it was a direct bringing of souls to Jesus 
Christ ; and the reliance of these heroic reformers was 
on the supernatural power of the Holy Spirit. Whena 
spiritual famine prevailed in Great Britain during the 
last century Whitefield and the Wesleys rose at once to 
the demand of the times. They clove at once to the root 
of the matter ; they addressed their fellow-countrymen 
as sinners exposed to the ‘‘ wrath to come,” and their 
business was to lead sinners to the only One who could 
save them for this world or another. Converted hearts 
made converted lives. Out of these labors sprang the 
world-wide labors and philantbropies of Methodism. The 
real power of that great Church to-day lies in its soul- 
saving power, And if the Methodist pulpit, or the Pres- 
byterian, or Baptist, or Congregational, or any other 
pulpit should ignore the tremendous facts of man’s utter 
depravity and need of regeneration by atoning blood and 
the Holy Spirit; if it busies itself mainly in answering 
the scoffs of the skeptics, or in philosophizing, or in 
pyrotechnics, or even in unfolding general principles of 
morality, it would soon become a shorn Samson. Let 
every young minister understand that the men who have 
never failed to ‘‘draw” have been the Finneys, the 
Guthries, the Lyman Beechers, the McCheynes and the 
Maclarens, who lifted up Jesus Christ as the only attrac- 
tion of their pulpits. Spurgeon is admitted on all hands 
as the most effective preacher of modern times ; and he 
once addressed to me the characteristic question, ‘‘ How 
far do your chief American preachers aim at the conver- 
sion of souls?” The question showed his estimate of the 








his Sabbath services attractive ; there is a legitimate and 


true mission of the Christian ministry. I feel quite sure 
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that if ‘Phillips\\Brooks could revisit this scene of his 
noble, unselfish labors he would care infinitely less about 
the universal plaudits of his career, or the promised 
statues in Boston’s public squares than be would for the 
sweet satisfaction that he brought many a soul nearer to 
God. He once said. ‘‘ Work is everything or work is 
nothing, according to the Lord we work for”; and again 
he said, ‘‘Our religion is not a system of ideas about 
Christ; it is Christ.” Tbat one word describes his 
‘‘drawing” power. This age of ours boasts loudly of its 
culture, but no culture is a substitute for converting 
grace ; it prates glibly about its ‘advanced thought,” 
but for its redemption God means that this world shall 
never advance one single inch beyond the cross of Cal- 
vary. 

Let my young brother encourage himself that he is 
working on the right “spiritual lines.” Pulpits are not 
built for the delivery of ‘‘orations.” Their drawing 
power—in God’s sight—depends on their power to draw 
weak, sinful man up nearer to him. Nor let my friend 
underestimate his work because his pulpit is in a small 
Western town. For aggregate spiritual influence on the 
whole land the country ministry outweighs the city min- 
istry. In New England’s best days rural ministers mold- 
ed its character and rural pulpits shaped the theology of 
America. In our times the names of a few conspicuous 
city pastors figure in the public journals ; and some rural 
pastors long to fly, like moths, into the candle—a very 
vain and foolish ambition. Country boys have always 
become the rulers in this nation, and they are trained 
by the country ministers and homes and Sunday-schools. 
Let every minister of Jesus Christ iu the villages and the 
farm regions who has a strong foothold among his peo- 
ple, and whose only purpose is to win immcrtal souls to 
the only life worth living, let him ‘learn therewith to 
be content.” If he is preaching Jesus and saving souls 
he is doing a work that an archangel might covet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
- oe 


THE LATE OUTCRY AGAINST BRIBERY. 


BY THE HON, J. P. DOLLIVER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM IOWA. 


THE last election in the United States showed many 
admirable features. It was without the usual display 
of acrimony and partisan malice. It sent to the rear the 
awkward squad of slander and personal abuse; and 
while, in some States, it reinstated the knife and the 
egg as instruments of political warfare, it has every- 
where retired the torchlight and the Roman candle. So 
that the inconvenience of General Weaver in having 
himself mistaken for incubator instead of an orator is 
more than balanced by the escape of the rest of the 
amalgamated association of spellbinders from the inter- 
ference of coal oil and red fire. The peaceable and 
orderly choice of public officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, by millions of people, is a proceeding so stately, 
that it would be solemn and impressive if we did not 
allow it to be made common and unclean. Our system 
of popular elections undoubtedly has its faults. It may 
not be the best way for mankind to get themselves gov- 
erned ; it may often invite satire, like Carlyle’s grim 
phrase about the count of heads and clack of tongues ; 
but it has achieved at least enough success to warrant 
the faith as weil as the hope of the American people. 

But satisfactory as the late election day is to all patri- 
otic students of our system of government, there are 
some unpleasant phases of it that are forced on the pub- 
lic attention by a clamor raised by the Democratic press, 
before the election and by the grotesque zeal of interested 
persons after the result was announced. The cup of 
triumph was not full enough to keep back exclamations 
of Democratic surprise that the American people escaped 
with their moral character from the hands of the wicked 
managers of the defeated party. To their minds it has 
hardly seemed natural that the average Democratic 
voter should have gone through the temptations of the 
campaign without being more or less bought. Curiously 
enough, this dreadful suspicion of the Democratic voters 
of the country, originated by a New York newspaper, 
was taken up by a man who has received so much for 
so little at the hands of the Democratic Party that we 
might expect from him, at least, a charitable treatment 
of its structural weakness. Yet, Mr. Cleveland on the 
first of November, in aspeech delivered at the Lenox Ly- 
ceum fn New York and duly reported in the newspapers 


of the next day, gave this picture of the situation of 
Democratic politics : 


“The fact that with all these things in our favor we are 
still not absolutely sure of success would be startling if we 
did not know the desperate and disreputable methods 
which confront us. 


“Our opponents, vanquished in every argument worthy 
of presentation to the reason of our countrymen, have ap- 
pealed to their passions and prejudices through the distri- 
bution of the most impudent lies concerning the recent ac- 
tion of our party and itscandidates. This, however, is not 
their main reliance, nor is it our greatest danger. It is a 
confession the most humiliating to American citizenship, 
that with a cause so thoroughly intrenched in reason and 
commending itself so clearly to the intelligence of patri- 
otic Americans, we daily hear predictions of Republican 
success based upon the ability of that party to purchase 
the votes of the people. A little reflection, it seems to me, 











cannot fail to arouse the American consciencé to the wick- 
edness as well as the peril of ad ebauched suffrage.” 


This speech was delivered in the closing days of a cam- 
paign in which Mr. Cleveland’s party occupied a tariff 
platform identical in phrase and meaning with the half- 
forgotten creed of the Slave Power, preserved in the 
Confederate Constitution—a platform which he him- 
self in the most.public way had already discredited and 
deserted. Passing by the almost comic complacency 
which enabled Mr. Cleveland to view the field of the 
tariff debate, without seeing an unconquered foe in sight, 
let us inquire what he meant by dwelling on the prospect 
of a debauched suffrage. He certainly did not mean that 
the Republican Committee was engaged in the business 
of buying Republicans. If, on the other hand, he meant 
to deplore the easy virtue of his own partisans, it is hard 
to tell which most to complain of, his open assault upon 
the leaders of one party or his unconscious libel upon 
the followers of the other. One cannot help feeling a 
sense of regret, now that the conspiracy to buy the 
Democratic Party has so signally failed, that its chosen 
leader, out of the fullness of his observation and experi- 
ence, should have been disposed to put the public on its 
guard against the moral infirmities of that time-honored 
organization. This sense of regret, however, degene- 
rates into laughter when we notice the effect of Mr. 
Cleveland’s warning upon the less refined organs of 
Democratic opinion. The Chicago Herald, the leading 
Democratic paper of the West, met Mr. Cleveland’s an- 
nouncement of the impending danger in a very practi- 
cal way. Instead of appealing to the conscience of the 
Democratic masses and thus invigorating the party 
frailty in the midst of its temptations, this journal, evi- 
dently discounting the chance of saving the party from 
the pitfalls which beset the political marketplace, turns 
its editorial exhortation to the advantage of those of its 
readers whose votes are for sale. Inorder that we may 
see the Chicago way of meeting Mr. Cleveland’s morbid 
prediction of what was about to happen to the Demo- 
cratic Party, let us read the editorial referred to, dated 
November 5th, in full: 


“The ‘ floating voters’ in Illinois and Indiana should 
carefully scrutinize the money paid them to vote the Re- 
publican ticket, next Tuesday, and be sure that it is genu- 
ine. The $300,000 of counterfeit money which has just been 
issued in this city, which the Republican managers pre- 
tend is to be circulated as campaign documents, will un- 
doubtedly be used in buying “ floaters’ for the Repub- 
lican ticket. Let every rascal who proposes to sell his vote 
be on the alert and demand payment in gold and silver 
coin, for the chances are, if he accepts currency it will prove 
to be counterfeit.” 


We easily see here a certain thrift and enterprise which 
at one stroke proposes to make the debauchers of the 
ballot box pay in good Republican money and at the 
same time save the persons debauched from the loss and 
humiliation of handling counterfeit notes. 

This journal presents the Democratic standard of vir- 
tue full high advanced, doing its best to avert the ap- 
proach of corruption, and, failing in that, trying to make 
the most out of it. One would suppose, now that the dan- 
ger of being purchased is over, that the glee of the Dem 
ocratic victory would not be disturbed by the recollection 
of the perils through which the party has passed. But 
here we have our versatile friend, Mr. Thomas G, Shear- 
man, very properly sharing the joy he feels in the Dem- 
ocratic victory with an audience which has more inter- 
est in it than his own countrymen, writing a letter to 
the London Times of November 23d, in which he tells 
the English people that the Democratic victory 


‘*has been achieved against the most desperate and un- 
scrupulous use of bribery, corruption and intimidation 
ever known in American history. The money placed with 
the Protectionist managers by protected manufacturers 
within the last few weeks of the campaign was well known 
to exceed $2,000,000, and is believed to have greatly ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000, Three-fourths of this could not have 
been used for any legitimate purpose, and no disguise was 
attempted of the fact that it was intended for use in pur- 
chasing votes.”’ 


‘*Ten thousand roughs, mostly of the lower grade,” 
says this irrepressible scandalmonger, taking a mean 
advantage of the interest and ignorance of his foreign 
audience, ‘* were hired to bully the electors of New York 
and Brooklyn.” 

And so, our queer friend scribbles away through a 
column of The Times, with what purpose it is hard to 
discern, unless it be to reassure the shackly character of 
his party associates, in the minds of interested allies 
abroad, by presenting fresh evidence of the Democratic 
power of resistance. There are many who fear that the 
Democratic record will not permanently tloat this peri- 
odical shriek of imperiled virtue, followed so closely by 
international congratulations on its bare escape. It also 
occurs to*some that the Democratic press is giving an 
unnecessary tribute, both at home and abroad, to the 
integrity of its adversaries by leaving the general im- 
pression that a Democratic fund to buy Republican 
votes is never so much as thought of. The somewhat 
sprawling effort to exploit the sanctity of Democratic 
leaders makes out a case for the Republican masses so 
strong as to excite our enthusiasm. Of course, to the 
intelligent observers of politics, the picture of the mana- 
gers of the Democratic Party standing in unapproach- 











able integrity, thrice armed in the justice of their cause, 
with nothing to do but ward off the efforts of the Repub- 
lican Committee to buy up their followers, presents a 
comedy almost too broad to be interesting. That such 
a view of things should be acceptable in any quarter, 
and especially should thrill the hearts of the professors 
in seats of learning like Amherst, only indicates that the 
bunco steerer and the green-goods dealer have made a 
mistake in limiting the scope of their operations to the 
population of remote rural districts. It is not to be 
doubted that money was used in the late election; but 
that it was exclusively used by either political party, is 
so obviously false as to seem, to those familiar with pol- 
itics, grossly ridiculous. It is beyond question that the 
improper use of money by political parties is stupidly 
exaggerated; and when the whole of the offense igs 
charged to one side, however bad, by the other side, 
however good, the accusation ceases to be serious, and 
becomes only one of those subtle lines of humor for 
which the American press is famous. Great damage is 
done by the annual clamor about boodle and bribery in 
our elections. Young persons not yet in touch with this 
world, and college professors not yet in touch with the 
next world, are deceived, and the whole field of reformers 
is overworked. The truth is, that on all sides the corrupt 
use of money is becoming less and less productive of re- 
sults. Of thefunds contributed by unprincipled men to 
bribe voters less than five per cent. ever reaches the 
spot. Providence in the very frame of human nature 
has fortified our form of government against bribery at 
elections. Whoever sells a vote is likely to lie about its de- 
livery ; and whoever is furnished with funds with which 
to buy in most cases steals the money instead of buying 
the votes, And here we have an almost automatic de- 
fense of popular institutions against the corrupt use of 
money, without which our form of government, if Mr, 
Cleveland is correct in his opinion of the spirit of these 
times, would speedily go to pieces. There is one thing 
that is almost as ruinous as the corrupt use of money in 
elections, and that is the profligate publication of intangi- 
ble hearsays about campaign funds and corrupt practices, 
Here is aserious harm; for it not only familiarizes the 
people with crime, but it weakens the popular confi- 
dence in elections, and in evil times might induce revo- 
lution. Bribery is in the nature of high treason in a Gov- 
ernment like ours; and it is easily seen that if the people 
at large commonly believe the clamor of newspapers and 
candidates, in an election like the last, all faith in, and all 
respect for the ballot box as an instrument of govern- 
ment will one day disappear. We must in some way 
manage to prevent bribery ; and, while we are working 
on that line, let us not neglect the hardly less important 
duty of silencing the interested outcry of persons who 
thrive politically by advertising their anxiety to stop 
thieves. The Republican Party used to be called in de- 
rision the God and Morality Party ; and there is much 
in the record of its fidelity to the precepts of its early 
faith to explain its assumption of superior virtue, To 
those who saw the Democratic Party at its worst, the 
Republican Party must have appeared too good for a 
world like this. And this reminiscence only makes the 
Democratic Party of to-dayseem all the more absurd 
when its leaders take on the rd6le of penniless patriots, 
standing in helpless innocence, while organized corrup- 
tionshoves by justice and buys out the law. 

The most interesting program in the annals of recent 
politics is the coming raid of the Democratic Party on 
the money power. Already the friends of the people, 
from the East and from the West, have met in a prelim- 
inary rendezvous. The Western contingent is in charge 
of the brilliant young millionaire who managed the Chi- 
cago branch of the Democratic National Committee, 
Representative Cable, and with him the accomplished 


railway magnate of Wisconsin, chairman of the Demo- 


cratic Congressional Campaign Committee, Senator 
Mitchell. The Eastern and Western wings of the great 
popular uprising unite around the frugal board of Mr. 
Henry Villard, Thirty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue. 
One by one the enemies of Monopoly arrive—-Mr. Whitney, 
Mr. Lamont, Senator Brice, Mr, Dickinson, Governor 
Flower, the struggling importing merchants of New 
York, and others whose names will come to the sur- 
face as the Democratic Party matures its plan of opera- 
tions against the capitalistic classes. 

“The banquet,” says the New York Herald, of No- 
vember 18th, ‘was private.” Mr. Villard ** had given 
orders, he announced, that no New York newspaper 
must publish anything about the dinner, on pain of his 
displeasure.” We only know that “ the hall in which 
the dinner was served was decorated with palms,” and 
that “Mr. Villard sat in the center of a set of tables 
arranged in crescent shape, with Mr. Cleveland on his 
right.” We know what Mr. Cleveland said on this au 
spicious occasion, and by an easy act of the imagination 
we hear the host, as he rises to propose the health of the 
guest of honor: ‘‘Here’s to our great leader, hoping 
that his intimate friends may be able to keep their faces 
straight as ‘ guided by the light of true Democracy we 
goforth from this place to rescue the common people 
from the grasp of the plutocracy.” 

Unless the American people have entirely lost the 
sense of humor, there is a limit to this masquerade. I 
the present leaders of the Democracy, taking what they 
are and what they inherit into account, can secure popu- 
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lar recognition as apostles, martyrs, saints and saviors of 
society, itis evident that history owes the Democratic 
Party of the United States an apology. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


BY J. H. SEARS. 








Mr. GLADSTONE’S introduction of a second Home Rule 
Bill on the 14th of February has brought the question of 
the government of Ireland before Europeans and Ameri- 
cans again. Ifthe bill passes, it will make Ireland re- 
sponsible for its own disturbances, If it fails, it may 
put anend to the question of Home Rule for Ireland 
altogether, and probably will put an end to the career of 
the present Prime Minister. It is a somewhat critical 
period, therefore, of a question that has been before the 
English nation for close upon a hundred years and 
whose history is virtually a history of Ireland for that 
period. Whichever disposition the House makes of the 
bill the result will be full of interest. 

Far from being a new idea, far from involving the dis- 
integration of the Empire, the question of the creation of 
an Irish Parliament is nothing more than a proposal to 
returnto Henry Grattan’s Parliament, which was dis- 
banded in 1800 after the most severe party struggles, 
and after some honest endeavor and much money had 
been brought to bear upon the members to induce them 
to vote their own dissolution. Instead of the Irish Parlia- 
ment twenty-eight Irish peers were given seats in the 
English House of Lords and one hundred Irish seats 
were added to the House of Commons. 

The Act of Union was no sooner consummated, how- 
ever, than there sprang up a party in favor of its repeal. 
Small at first, it has increased at irregular intervals, 
until in 1892 the combined forces of the members of 
Parliament who represent the believers in Irish auton- 
omy were strong enough to bring in a Government on 
that question alone, 

Grattan was the leader in 1800. In 1813 he was joined 
by Daniel O’Connell, then beginning his crusade against 
the laws that prohibited Catholics from holding office. 
In this great orator’s mind the emancipation of the 
Catholics was only the first step toward the repeal of the 
Act of Union, and as time went on the two questions be- 
came almost inseparable. In 1841 O’Connell demanded 
the creation of an Irish Parliament, and within two or 
three years he had gathered the active young men of 
Dublin into the new party of ‘‘ Young Ireland.” Intense 
excitement was the result of the work of this new organ- 
ization, which was only augmented by the frightful 
famines of 1846-47 that reduced the population of 
Ireland one-quarter. 

Imprisonment and repression followed so swift upon 
outbreak that the hope of Repeal seemed to be dead. 
But during the two decades from 1850 to 1870, when 
the questions of Land Tenure in Ireland became more 
and more important and more and more complicated, 
many men grew to believe that the only solution of them 
lay in Irish autonomy. The result of all this was the 
formation of the Home Rule League in 1870 under the 
leadership of Isaac Butts and composed of members of 
both parties and of the Catholic and Protestant faiths, 
Four years later Mr. Parnell came upon the scene and 
was soon at the head of the Irish party in the House of 
Commons. Realizing at once that Irishmen could not 
secure any influence in the Honse on account of their 
small number, he adopted the famous policy of obstruc- 
tion, by «hich he and his party, disputing each clause, 
each word even of a bill, could stop the wheels of legisla- 
tion until some measure of their own was passed. 

In 1879 the Home Rule League gave place to the Irish 
Land League, which advocated the reform of the Land 
Lawsand the repeal of the Act of Union. The excitement 
that has grown out of this League is familiar to all who 
have followed the journals of the day. The pitiful con- 
dition of the Irish tenant grew quickly worse, potato 
famines decimated the population; tenants could not and 





did not pay rent, and were evicted ; riots resulted, and 
the system of boycotting was invented and encouraged 
by the Land League; and Parnell and his party in- 
creased their policy of obstruction in the House, believ- 
ing it to be the only means of forcing the country to take 
measures for the improvement of the condition of Ire- 
land, 

In the midst of this the Irish Secretary, Lord Caven- 
dish,and Mr. Burke were murdered in May, 1882, in 
broad daylight at Phoenix Park. Thecrime was laid at 
the door of the Land Leagne. Parliament, then under 
the administration of Mr. Gladstone, began measures of 
coercion at once, Dynamite explosions followed, and 
it became evident that coercion accomplished nothing. 
The failure of the Liberals to settle the question brought 
about the fall of the Ministry in 1885, and Lord Salisbury 
on assuming office tried coercion with no better results. 

On joining the Opposition Mr. Gladstone made an 
alliance with the Parnellites and promised a Home Rule 
Bill in case he returned to office, having made up his 
mind that Ireland could only be pacified by Irishmen. 
True to his promise, he brought in the measure on the 
Sth of April, 1886, when the combined strength of Lib- 
erals and Parnellites had defeated the Conservative 
Government. This ‘ Bill to Amend the Future Govern- 
ment of Ireland” provided for a separate executive, 





solely responsible to the legislature sitting at Dublin. 
The Viceroy, therefore, was practically independent of 
the Imperial Parliament. The single House was to con- 
sist of two Orders, of which the first was composed of 
twenty-eight Peers and seventv-five others who passed 
a property qualification of £25, and the second Order 
was to consist of two-hundred and six members chosen 
by universal suffrage. Ireland was to have no repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, and the Irish 
Parliament was to have no jurisdiction in matters con- 
cerning the Crown, army and navy, colonies, 
etc. There was to be a Receiver-General for Ireland 
who should collect the taxes, and who, having paid over 
to the Imperial Parliament the amounts due, was to de- 
liver the rest into hands of the Irish Parliament. 

This measure caused a split in the Liberal Party, and 
that portion of it which opposed the bill became known 
as the Liberal Unionist. By reason of this break the bill 
was lost at the second reading on the 7th of June, 1886, 
by the narrow vote of 341 to 311. 

The history of Ireland since then is still fresh in the 
reader’s mind. The Conservative Ministry returned— 
coercion, eviction, boycott, all increased, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone said in one of his speeches, the question settled 
itself into the alternative of ‘‘ more coercion,” or ‘* Home 
Rule.” Then came the Plan of Campaign which in- 
creased boycotting, led to more coercion, and finally to 
the Crimes Act. Another alliance of the Gladstonians 
and Parnellites seemed probable, when the Paruaell 
scandal in connection with Mrs, O’Shea, in 1890, turned 
the irresistible tide of public opinion against him, and 
he lost his hold on the party. The union was delayed 
therefore until, in 1892, Mr. Parnell being then dead, 
an alliance was formed and elections held throughout 
Great Britian practically on the Home Rule question. 

True to his promises again the veteran Premier intro- 
duced another Home Rule Billonthe 14th of February, 
Instead of a single Chamber of two Orders it is now 


proposed to have a Chamber of one hundred 
and three members returned by universal suf- 
frage and a Legislative Council of forty-eight mem- 


bers elected by voters possessing £25 income. The veto 
power in this second bill, tho exercised by the Viceroy 
on the advice of his Irish Cabinet, may also be exercised 
by the British Sovereign; so that the British Ministry 
now will have a distinct check on Irish affairs. The 
financial arrangments of the new bill favor Ireland more 
than in 1886. There is no Receiver-General, and the 
Irish Parliament will have sole charge of the collection 
of itsrevenue. Inthe new measure, also, there are to 
be eighty-one representatives of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The bill is now on its second reading. If it is voted 
down, the Liberal Government will be dead. The Op- 
position is strong, but at the same time itis worthy of 
note thata majority of the votes cast in the late election, 
not only in Ireland, but in Scotland and in Wales, were 
cast for Home Rule representatives ; and, futhermore, 
since the introduction of the bill the Liberals have 
gained three seats in by-elections. It is distinctly the 
critical period in Home Rule history. 

New YorK CIty. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY PROF, JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D, 


I. 
WHAT HAS CAUSED THE CRISIS ? 

In 1869 the Old and New School branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church reunited, adopting a ‘Plan of Re- 
union,” the first sentence of which declares, ‘* each rec- 
ognizing the other as a sound and orthodox body accord- 
ing to the Confession.” At that memorable epoch, 
which was hailed by the entire Church with devout con- 
gratulation and thanksgiving, who could have imagined 
that before twenty years had elapsed a professor in one 
of our theological seminaries—and that a seminary whose 
most distinguished director and most distinguished pro- 
fessor were prominent as leaders in effecting the reunion 


“Presbyterians are bound by their own history to meet 
the Episcopalians on the platform of the Lambeth Arti- 
cles—(1) the Holy Scriptures as the revealed word of God : 
(2) the two Sacraments—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
(3) the Nicene Creed as the sufficient. statement of the 
Christian faith, and (4) the Historic Episcopate.” 

In a subsequent newspaper article to which we shall 
have further occasion to refer, he says : 

‘The Episcopal Church lays aside her XX XIX Articles 
let Presbyterians lay aside the Westminster Confession.” 
Jt might have been supposed that the directors of the 
Seminary would have promptly informed the author 
that as a professor ina Presbyterian theological semi- 
vary it was not his business to reconstruct the accepted 
theology and polity of the Church but to maintain and 
defend it; that if he could not conscientiously do so he 
must find some other field of labor where he might 
prosecute his self-appointed work without disturbing 
the peace of the Church. And yet—William Adams was 
dead ; Henry Boynton Smith was dead. Instead of an 
expression of disapproval a new professorship is founded, 
into which the author is inducted that he might devote 
himself exclusively to reconstructing the theology of the 
Church, by substituting whatever he might regard as 
** biblical” for whatever he might see fit to repudiate as 
** traditional,” 

The Chair was founded and the professor appointed 
November 11th, 1890. He informed the Board of his 
acceptance of the new professorship January 7th, 1891, 
Much light is thrown on the inquiry as to the cause of 
the existing disturbance of the peace of the Church and 
the impending crisis by the following extracts from an 
article by the Professor-elect, published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of January Ist, 1891. After referring to the 
two parties in the Church, the conservatives and the 
progressives, he says : 

“The conservatives are, for the most part, denomina- 
tionalists, but the progressives are indifferent to denomi- 
national difference. The progressives have broken through 
the barriers, and are removing the obstructions with great- 
er diligence and more rapidity than the conservatives can 
restore them. They are now the most powerful party. 
The only hope of the conservatives is to unite the conser- 
vatives of all denominations against the progressives of 
all denominations. But sosoon as this is accomplished the 
denominations will pass out of existence, and two great 
parties will divide Christianity between them. The old 
controversies are dead and buried ; it is impossible to re- 
vivethem. Those differences that gave the denominations 
their existence have lost their importance. The hedges are 
so dry and brittle that any man of nerve may walk 
through them without a scratch. It only needs THE STIMU- 
LATION OF A GREAT THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY, Or of a 
great moral reform, to fuse the broad progressive party 
into a solid enthusiastic mass. The signs of the times in- 
dicate that we are rapidly approaching such a crisis, 
that will destroy denominationalism and make the Church 
of Christ one.” 

(The Italics are ours.) 

In the interest of the truth on the important subject 
of our inquiry we emphasize the avowed views and an- 
ticipations of the recognized leader of the progressives at 
the time he assumed the responsible duties of a Professor 
of Biblical Theology in a Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary. : 

Three weeks after this announcement of an impending 
crisis and of the causes which were rendering it inevita- 
ble, with the implication that in view of the ultimate re- 
sult it was desirable, on January 20th, 1891, the professor 
was inaugurated, His address on that occasion has now 
become historic. After an introduction in which the 
late eminent President of the Seminary is referred to as 
‘‘one of the prophets of his time, who foresaw that the 
revision movement was coming and a transformation of 
theology was necessary” (Italics ours), he announced as 
the subject of the address a theme most appropriate to 
the occasion ; ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” 

We presume the statement will not be called in ques- 
tion that the Address was a painful surprise to those who 
believe the Scriptures are the Word of God, the infallible 
rule of faith and practice—at least, a surprise to those 
who were not familiar with previous utterances of the 





—should publish a volume impugning the orthodoxy of 
the accepted theology of the Church, asserting that 
‘* modern Preabyterianism had departed from the West- 
minster Standards all along the line” ; that ‘‘ it is neces- 
sary to overcome that false orthodoxy which has ob- 
truded itself in the place of the Westminster orthodoxy” ; 
that ‘‘ the theology of a large proportion of the ministry 
of the Presbyterian churches stands in the way of prog- 
ress in theology and of true Christian orthodoxy, and 
there is no other way of advancing in truth except by 
removing the errors that obstruct our path.” 

‘This polemic,” as the author styles his work, had 
not for its object, as might be supposed, to bring the 
Church back to orthodoxy according to the Standards, 
but an entirely different—it might be said, the very 
opposite—purpose, With commendable frankness he 
says: 





“The time has come for the reconstruction of theology, 
of polity, of worship and of Christian life and work.” 


He avows that 


“subscription to elaborate creeds is the great sin of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches.” 


He asserts that 





Professor. With wisdom as to method if not as to ob- 
ject the work of reconstructing the theology of the 
Church was commenced at the foundation. Instead of 
a defense of the authority of Holy Scripture against the 
current assaults of rationalists and infidels, the whole 
trend of the Address was to invalidate the common faith 
in their infallibility and supreme authority. The super- 
natural element in their inspiration was minimized, the 
evidential character of miracles and predictive prophecy 
depreciated, and the reason and the Church—but promi- 
nently ‘‘the reason including conscience and the re- 
ligious feeling ”— presented as sources of divine authori- 
ty, and so far as indicated in the Address, co-ordinate. 
The Address was received with favor and commenda- 
tion by rationalistic newspapers and periodicals, and by 
the unevangelical religious press and pulpit. It was, 
with scarcely an exception, disapproved and condemned 
by the press of all evangelical Churches, Without pre- 
concert upward of sixty presbyteries overtured the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take action in regard to it. On the 





recommendation of the Committee on Theological Sem- 
inaries the Assembly of 1891, by a vote of seven-eighths 
of the Assembly, exercised its veto power according to 
the compact between the Assembly and the Seminary, 
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and expressed its disapproval of the appointment of the 
Professor. A substitute for the recommendation of the 
Committee on Seminaries, proposed by the minority, 
referred to the utterances of the Inaugural as ‘‘ certainly 
ill advised and as having disturbed the peace of the 
Church,” and recommended 


“that a committee be appointed, (1) to confer with the 
Directors of the Seminary in regard to the relation of the 
Seminary to the Assembly ; (2) to request the Directors to 
reconsider their action; and (3) to advise that in any case 
the Professor be not allowed to give instruction during the 
year previous to the meeting of the next Assembly.” 

It was, therefore, virtually the unanimous judgment of 
the Assembly that the objectionable utterances of the In- 
augural were disturbing the peace of the Church, and 
their continuance could not be tolerated in a professor in 
a Presbyterian theological seminary. 

In view of this action, and of a Presbyterian minister’s 
ordination vow of ‘subjection to bis brethren in the 
Lord,” it might have been expected that the disturbance 
of the peace of the Church would be speedily terminated 
by the resignation of the professor, or action of the di- 
rectors. Instead of this, a technical issue is raised by 
the directors as to the legality of the action of their pred- 
ecessors in office—that is, as to the legality of their own 
action as a corporate body—in entering into the compact 
in accordance with which the Assembly had expressed 
its disapproval of the appointment of the professor. The 
action of the Assembly was accordingly ignored in fact, 
tho not in form, the professor being retained in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the new professorship without as- 
suming the title. It is proper here to remark that, in 
view of the decided sentiment of the Assembly as ex- 
pressed during the discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee, by both those who favored the report and those 
who preferred the substitute, it is unquestionable that, 
had there been no compact, the Assembly, by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote, in the exercise of its constitutional 
power ‘‘ of reproving and bearing testimony agai~st error 
in doctrine, and of suppressing schismatical contentions 
and disputations,” would have expressed its condemna- 
tion of the objectionable utterances of the Inaugural in 
far more emphatic terms than a simple disapproval of 
the appointment of the professor. 

A committee appointed by the Assembly to confer 
with the directors of the Seminary, having failed to ad- 
just the points at issue in the interpretation of the com- 
pact, reported the result to the Assembly of 1892. A 
new committee was accordingly appointed to propose to 
the directors to refer the matters at issue te approved 
arbitrators, whose judgment should be accepted by both 
parties as authoritative and final. Instead of awaiting 
a conference with this committee the directors obtain an 
ex-parte legal opinion, and on the strength of it the 
compact which had originally been proposed by the Sem- 
inary directors, the validity of which had for twenty 
years been recognized without question, during which 
time the Seminary, under the conditions of the compact, 
had received large endowments; is declared by the di- 
rectors to have been null and void ab initio. Assuming 
that by this ex-parte legal opinion they were released, 
not only from all moral as well as legal obligation of the 
compact, but also from ordination vows, ‘‘to be zealous 
and faithful in maintaining the purity and peace of the 
Church,” and ‘‘ to be in subjection to their brethren in 
the Lord,” and notwithstanding the practically unani- 
mous judgment of the highest judicatory of the Church 
deliberately expressed, the disapproved professor is re- 
tained and his appointment as Professor of Biblical The- 
ology confirmed. 

A movement in the Presbyterian Church to recon- 
struct its theology—which is a very different thing from 
a revision of the Confession—might be ignored so long 
as it could be regarded as the vagary of an individual. 
But when it is indorsed by a theological seminary, and 
the reconstructor placed in a position of prominence and 
influence for the very purpose of prosecuting his assumed 
vocation more efficiently, Presbyterianism being what it 
is, the progress of the movement must, sooner or later, 
bring its leader into collision with the constituted au- 
thorities of the Church. No one can say that in the 
present case there has been undue haste on the part of 
the authorities. Those interested in the movement have 
gravely maintained that on the principle of the civil-law 
statute of limitation no effort should now be made to 
arrest the movement because the effort was not made 
sooner. 

That a trial for heresy is to be deprecated is unques- 
tionable. It is equally unquestionable that if the funda- 
mental principles of Presbyterian Church government 
were faithfully regarded by office-bearers in the Church, 
trials for heresy would never occur. But itis also un- 
questionable that if these principles and the regulations 
founded on them are persistently disregarded and vio- 
lated, loyalty to Presbyterianism and fidelity to ordina- 
tion vows render a trial for heresy a righteous necessity. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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HERBERT SPENCER, it is said, is the most fortunate 
writer on philosophy that ever lived, so far as his income 
isconcerned. His “ First Principles’”’ brought him $27,000, 
his ‘‘ Principles of Psychology” about 338,000. It is re- 
ported that his total receipts from his works will not fall 
short of $160,000. 





REGULATING THE DRINK TRAFFIC IN NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN.” 


BY THE REV. J. 





D. ROTH. 


OnE of Germany's professors, Dr. F. Endemann, re- 
cently addressed the Legal Association of Kénigsberg, 
Prussia, on the ‘‘ Legal Regulations of the Drink Plague 


» in Norway.” The organ of the Inner Mission forces in 


Germany has printed and is circulating his address in 
behalf of temperance within the States of the Empire. 

The professor went to Norway to study these legal 
regulations and their actual workings. His conclusions 
do not rest on the impressions made by what he saw and 
learned in a hurried trip through the country. He re- 
sided there for months. He was favored with the 
friendship of Professor Aschehoug, who has made a life- 
long study of the drink question in Norway, and who 
has had an important part in enacting the laws which 
there now regulate the traffic. The facts and figures 
gathered from this life-work kindly were put at his 
disposal, including many valuable and accurate reports. 

The idea of regulating the sale of alcoholic drinks took 
shape in certain restrictive laws in Norway as early as 
September, 1845. Twenty years later, what now is 
known as the Gothenburg licensing system was initiated. 
Under it the town contracts for three years with a lim- 
ited company, which thus gets control of all licenses. It 
is allowed a net profit of five per cent., and all beyond 
that is handed over to the city authorities for public use. 
These authorities fix the number of licenses, elect part 
of the managers, and distribute the profits among de- 
serving charities, benevolent societies, and other insti- 
tuti*ns dependent upon voluntary support. In Norway 
it is not allowed to carry on the sale of drinks in quanti- 
ties under forty litres in a building where any other 
business is carried ov. 

These drinking places are to be kept plain and unat- 
tractive, “ith no private apartments or any conven- 
iences for lounging. On the other hand, coffee rooms 
are made as attractive as possible, and reading and smok- 
ing rooms, billiards, tenpins and other amusements are 
provided. The laboring man is given his choice between 
the tavern alone and the coffee rooms, where he can 
take his family, and the drinking place is made to pay 
the expenses of those who prefer to be sober and tem- 
perate. 

The more special regulations of the traffic are as fol- 
lows: The sale of intoxicating drinks, in quantities un- 
der 40 litres, is legal only under license. This is granted 
so sparingly that the traveler may journey for weeks in 
the kingdom and see no distillery. Retailing of small 
quantities is illegal before eight o’clock A.M., and at 


any time between five p.m. Saturday and eight 
AM. Monday. Violators are fined from 20 to 
100 crowns for each offense. Any person appear- 


ing on the streets in a drunken condition is liable 
to arrest and to be fined not less than 200 nor more 
than 800 crowns. A retailer selling to any one until he 
is drunken is fined two crowns for every such known 
offense, It is forbidden that retailing be done by chil- 
dren or other minor helpers, as these are supposed lack- 
ing in authority and in the discernment necessary to 
properly conduct the business ; and the retailer is held 
responsible if a man becomes drunken in his establish- 
ment and because of this becomes a charge to the public, 
while he is fined eight crowns if he ejects such a one 
from his place to avoid responsibility. Substantially, 
these regulations prevail throughout Norway and 
Sweden. 

In addition to thus regulating the drink traffic, Nor 
way has had a strong agitation in behalf of total absti- 
nence carried on for many years. With a population of 
about two million souls, 130.000 are reported as pledged 
to total abstinence. There are prophets of no mean 
reputation who say that this kingdom promises to be the 
first of European powers to forbid the sale of intoxica- 
ting drinks. 

The strongest society engaged in this agitation is 
known as the Total Abstinence Society, and has 95,000 
members, of whom 30,000 are women and 5,000 are 
children. In a year, 6,000 meetings were held 
under its management, and its income was 55,126 
crowns. Among its auxiliaries it numbers 68 women’s 
and 49 singing societies. The Order of Good Templars 
and the Northern Order of Good Templars together 
have 201 lodges, while the Blue Ribbon Order reports 
3,000 members. Three periodicals are published in the 
interests of the cause—a weekly, a bi-monthly and a 
monthly, Another temperance society exists whose 
members, tho taking no pledge of total abstinence, op- 
pose the production and sale of alcoholic drinks. Yet 
another opposes the use of distilled liquors, altho this 
lacks the numerical strength it had years ago. 

It was of the ‘‘Gothenburg Regulating” system that 
Professor Endemann reported, altho, no doubt, the senti- 
ment created by the above-mentioned temperance agita- 
tion had its share in making that system efficient. Of 
the ‘“‘System” the professor says: ‘‘Its practical work- 
ings aresuch that, during a residence of some months 
in Christiania (population, 128,000 in 1885), I never saw 
a drunken man.” He reports seeing many ‘ joyous 
persons ” Saturday evenings and Sundays, but nowhere 

* The facts in this article have been taken from the Flirgende Blatter, 
the organ of the Central Directory of Inner Missions in Germany. 








did he meet those, who, because of mismanagement of the 
traffic, in any way indulged in the use of abusive terms. 
In this, he is at one with the statements of the Earl of 
Meath, in his recent article in The Nineteenth Century, in 
which he says that, in his visit (to Norway) he “saw no 
men or women in rags, no drunkards, no brawlers, no 
beggars, etc. Public houses have been practically abol- 
ished in the country, and greatly diminished and regu- 
lated in the towns.” 

Since the passage of the law (1865-’66 and 1871) the 
police officials have not allowed a fine coat to excuse its 
violation, and this has helped satisfy the people with its 
workings. They see that before the law all men are 
equal, that the workings of the law are beneficial to all 
concerned, and that Norway has been transformed from 
one of the mostintemperate to one of the most temperate 
of Christian nations in the use of alcoholic drinks. 

As to its results in cities, Bergen may be cited as an 
illustration. The company holding the monopoly there 
earns over 125 per cent. annually. It pays the legalized 
tive per cent, to its shareholders ; the balance goes for 
improvement of parks and public roads, to workingmen’s 
building societies, coffee houses, lectures, clubs, reading 
rooms, museums, theaters, and other like objects. 

Very largely as the result of thus regulating the sale of 
intoxicants, governing—in a measure, at least—the drink 
habit, and consequently decreasing drunkenness, it is 
claimed that the number of violators of law as compared 
with population has shown a marked decrease in the last 
decades. In the years 1846-’51 there was an average of 
one accused for every 300 of the population ; in the years 
1884-88 the average was one to 400. In this time, too, 
the average age of all deceased persons has increased as 
follows : For the years from 1841-50 the average age for 
men was 44.5 years, and for women, 47.9; while for the 
years from 1871-’81 the average for men was 48,3, and 
for women, 51.3. In 1850, the savings funds of the 
kingdom had 57,811 depositors, with 18,556,000 crowns 
to their credit ; in 1889 the number of depositors was 
452,736, and their credits 212,284,000 crowns. Of the 
depositors in 1889,373,953 are depositors each of 500 crowns 
or less. One in every five of the people now has a de- 
posit in ‘‘Savings-funds.” Yet Norway is, as everybudy 
knows, anything else than a rich country. Professor 
Aschehoug says : ‘‘I have no doubt that the greater part 
of this sum would have been spent for drink if we had 
been living under our old-time laws.” 

CATASAUQUA, PENN. 
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“CREEDS OF ACKNOWLEDGED WEIGHT.” 


BY A. H. QUINT, D.D. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Statements made by partisans in office, or by per- 
sons who have partisan ends to gain, never trouble me. 
An intelligent public knows that they will be character- 
ized by misconceptions, misstatements, misquotations 
and personalities, and it will discount accordingly. Pro- 
fessor Gulliver does not belong to this class ; but some 
statements in his article in your paper of April 6th have 
such a very peculiar bearing that 1 must beg the favor 
of commenting in the same columns which gave these 
statements to the public. 

1. Professor Gulliver gives currency to the statement 
that I have declared ‘‘that nobody could be expected 
nowadays to subscribe to the Andover Creed without 
‘mental reservation.’” He does not quite vouch for 
this story ; he merely circulates it. But this compels 
me to say that the story, which so closely touches per- 
sonal honor in a station of official trust, which the pro- 
fessor threw upon the public without the least communi- 
cation with me as to its correctness—and which I now 
hear for the first time—is, in every conceivable respect, 
an absolute and unmitigated falsehood. During the past 
six years of painful litigation, Dr. Gulliver was one of 
the united band of Andover professors. During the 
same period The Andover Review has regularly an- 
nounced him as the first-named assistant in the manage- 
ment of that able periodical. The anxiety which his 
article shows for the integrity of the Andover Creed, 
and for its “historic” sense, with his manifest fear lest 
candidates for missionary appointment may use creeds 
in a loose sense, and with ‘‘ mental reservations ” unless 
sharply probed, forms a happy and touching coinci- 
dence. 

2. He refers to my analysis of the creeds «f Hartford 
and Chicago Seminaries (which are the only standards 
by which a professor in either case could be tried on a 
charge of heresy), and wonders that I did not treat the 
Andover Creed in the same manner, and apply its inter- 
pretations to missionary matters. At the same time he 
mentions the fact that Iam a member of the “legal tribu- 
nal” (of three persons) ‘‘ for the authoritative interpre- 
tation of that document.” He knows, of course, that I 
may at any time be called to exercise this judgment, and 
apply such interpretation to actual cases where the legal 
rights of professors are involved. He knows, also, that 
the filling of the coming vacancy might precipitate just 
such a case for an official hearing and determining. I 
cannot suppose that Dr. Gulliver seriously expected aed 
to discuss in newspaper articles and in advance of judi- 
cial hearings the meaning and application of this creed. 
The public might, however, think that he was in earnest. 
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He should be more careful in giving play to his pyro- 
technics. 

3. In reference to the ‘‘ Burial Hill Creed.” 

(1) Dr. Gulliver charges that my ‘‘ modesty has been a 
little too much for [my] historical accuracy,” on account 
of my statement that I was directed by the Business 
Committee to present that paper. But the truth is that 
the Committee, on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Wolcott, 
unanimously asked for it, and unanimously ordered its 
presentation to the Council on behalf of the Committee. 

(2) He says that this Creed was what “ Dr. Quint was 
inspired to write with a lead pencil on his knee, while 
the National Council was on its way from Boston to 
Plymouth in the cars”—which superseded the report of 
the Creed Committee of Fifteen, six of whose members 
were theological professors. Thus iutimating that this 
Creed was a hasty production, he naturally character- 
izes it as one of ‘‘ acknowledged lightness.” 

But Dr. Gulliver has evidently forgotten one vital 
fact. While a new preface and conclusion were put 
upon paper by myself (after sleepless hours of anxious 
thought), every sentence, line and word of the Creed- 
portion was taken bodily from the carefully prepared 
report of the six professors and other members of the 
Committee of Fifteen, who had spent days in the prep- 
aration of their paper. The admirable doctrinal state- 
ment furnished by them, I read entire to the Council 
from the printed copy of that Committee’s report with- 
out the conscious alteration, addition or omission of a 
single syllable. 

The substance of these facts, tho with some errors 
of detail, was published at the time ‘in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of July 6th, 1865, by the Rev. John P. Gulliver, who 
observed, 

“The statements remained neerly unchanged, but the 
beginning and the ending were abridged and sharpened to 
a new point, and the whole paper had a new resonance 
in it.” 

Dr. Gulliver has forgotten, also, the fact that this Dec- 
laration, after being carefully revised by an able com- 
mittee, was unanimously readopted by the Council in 
Boston. He forgets, likewise, the additional fact that 
the Council unanimously adopted the creed portion as 
its doctrinal platform for the missionary work of our 
churches, That vote has never been set aside. 

4. Let me state that the real point in my position 
against which much attack has been suddenly developed 
(a compliment which I appreciate) consists in my calling 
attention to the rule adopted by the Board of Minneap- 
olis, which provides that candidates for appointment, in 
stating their doctrinal views, might ‘‘ refer to creeds of 
acknowledged weight as to the doctrines contained in 
these creeds”; and in my suggesting the obvious desire 
of the Board that those creeds should be accepted within 
the expressed limitation. This would, of course, cut off 
all ultra-partisan and sectional creeds at either end of 
our forces, and leave us on the broad basis of the ‘ doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches.” 

Naturally this is not acceptable to extremists, but this 
principle is certain to prevail. Professor Gulliver argues 
against accepting any creed without further question. 
Doubtless he was not aware that within a few weeks a 
simple avowal of harmony with the declaration of faith 
‘formerly sent out by the Home Secretary,” was accepted 
without any additional question and without a particle 
of discussion. 

5. For the sake of complete “historical accuracy,” I 
beg Brother Gulliver to correct his statement that I 
wrote my part of the paper upon my ‘‘ knee”; I wrote it 
on the top of a silk hat, borrowed for that purpose. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Tur dismal forebodings of my friends were, to some 
extent, realized ; for within three years of my arrival at 
Peshawar I buried three of my brother clergy and my 
two eldest children, and passed through a fearful visita- 
tion of cholera, in which we lost 360 British soldiers out 
of a force of 2,000 men. At that time the district of 
Peshawar was notoriously unhealthy, and was called by 
the English soldiers ‘the valley of Death,” in contradis- 
tinction to “the happy valley” of Cashmere. The cli- 
mate of Peshawar was singularly fatal to heavy drink- 
ers; and I remember that on the morring of the second 
of July, 1866, six British soldiers were found dead in 
their beds, having imbibed too freely of rum and be2r 
when the thermometer stood at 100°. 

It was in the spring of 1867 that I formed the friend- 
ship of three of the Afghan princes—Sardars Aslam 
Khan, Hassan Khan and Hussain Khan ; they were step- 
brothers to Ameer Shere Ali Khan. These men doubt- 
less possessed many of the ordinary failings and vices of 
Afghan chieftains, but they became true and sincere 
friends of mine; and it was their friendship and true- 
heartedness to me personally which was the beginning of 
that close identification with the Afghan people which 
characterized my twenty years’ work at Peshawar, and 
which I consider one of the most happy reminiscences of 
my eventful life. How well do I remember the pleasing 
way in which these wild Afghans would try to amuse 


and entertain my sweet little Minnie, and how touching 

were the letters which they wrote to me from Kabil 

when our little one was taken to her heavenly home! 

Truly one touch of sorrow makes us all akin. Sardar 

Aslam Khan and his brother Hassan were afterward 

assassinated by the cruel order of their brother the 

Ameer; and Hussain, true to his friendly instincts to- 

ward the English people, fell when fighting under the 
British flag in the last Afghan war. It is sad to think 
how many of my Peshawar friends have been assassi- 
nated, murdered or killed. But such is “‘ life among the 
Afghans”! 

When I first traveled among the Afghans I was hos- 

pitably entertained by a great burly yeoman named 
Samundar Khan, of the village of Moneyri, in the dis- 
trict of Yusufzai, and his seven stalwart sons. But not 
very long afterward a tribal feud occurred in which my 
former host took but too active a part, and old Samun- 
dar and six of his seven sons, whose salt I had eaten, 
and whose dinner of savory pilaf and curry I had en- 
joyed, were sentenced to death by a British judge! The 
six sons were hanged. But old Samundar Khan rather 
than undergo the disgrace of a public execution secreted 
beneath the stone of hissignet ring a deadly poison, and 
when the hangman sought him he was lying lifeless in 
his cell. Only one son escaped the gallows. The poor 
fellow stayed in my guest-house the night previous to 
the public execution of his brothers and claimed my 
sympathy. ‘*Ah.sir,” he said; ‘‘it is all kismet. I had 
gone away to sell a horse for my father and, as I could 
not get the full price of the animal, I waited another 
day. This saved my life, for had I been in my village I 
must have obeyed my father and taken part in the 
fight.” 

Another Afghan friend, who came to an untimely 
end, was Fatteh Khan Khattak, a man of most distin- 
guished bravery, and of very loyal service to the British 
Government. He had served the Government of India 
during the Afghan War of 1842, the Sikh Campaign of 
1848, and the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Hewas a man of 
violent temper, a perfect desperado when excited ; and 
one day he slew his servant. He was, of course, brought 
to justice and placed in the Peshawar jail. When I 
heard of my poor friend’s misfortune I paid him a visit. 
There, in the prison cell, 1 found my old friend Fatteh 
pacing to and fro like a caged tiger. ‘* Padre Sahib,” 
he said, ‘* this altogether too bad, I have killed hundreds 
of men on account of the Government of India, and now 
that Ihave slain this miserable little cur, on my own ac- 
count, I shall be hanged !” This was quite true ; for forty 
years or more Fatteh Khan had been employed by the 
British Government for desperate deeds, and he was 
now sentenced to death for the killing of his servant. 
The sentence would have been commuted, but Fatteh 
Khan was found dead in his cell. He had probably 
acted on the example of Samundar Khan of Moneyri. 

I first met Shere Ali Khan, the Ameer of Kabul, in 
March, 1869, when he visited India for a conference with 
Lord Mayoat Umballa. As we gave him the use of our 
city mission house he was nominally my guest, altho 
hospitably entertained with the most lavish expenditure 
by the Indian Government. Being ostensibly his host, 
it was my duty to visit him every morning, and as his 
highness knew very well that I was not a Government 
servant he took me much into his confidence. He was 
then a inan of about fifty years of age, of medium stat- 
ure, with marked aquiline features, and with a fine sol- 
dierly bearing. He struck me as a man of remarkably 
good common sense, and his powers of conversation 
were very great. He was unable to read or write, but, 
like other Oriental potentates (the Emperor Akbar, for 
example) he acquired his information from conversations 
with those of his attendants who were able to read, and 
a special clerk acquainted with English was kept at his 
court to translate articles and telegrams from the Indian 
newspapers. I found he knew much of the history of 
Bonaparte, Alexander, Peter the Great, and even of 
Alfred. He said his favorite character was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Like all Afghans his sense of humor was 
very great. ‘‘Iknow Iam a savage,” he said one day 
to me, ‘‘ but you English were just as bad three hundred 
years ago.” Once, when he was unusually talkative, he 
said, ‘‘How dreadfully afraid you English are of the 
Russians.” ‘‘ Notin the least,” I replied; ‘‘ we shall be 
excellent neighbors some day.” ‘* Ah,” he said, ‘if you 
were not afraid of the Russians you would not make so 
much of me.” Heaffected not to be impressed with the 
beauty of English ladies, and several times remarked as 
he passed them, ‘‘ Ah, I see you do just as we Afghans 
do, keep all your pretty women at home.” He frequently 
expressed his abhorrence of low dresses and short-tailed 
coats, and said such advances in the scale of civilization 
were contrary to his religion, for they were forbidden by 
the Prophet. He professed to bea strict Moslem, but 
numerous empty bottles told ef frequent departures 
from the injunctions of his religion, and on one occasion, 
when taking luncheon at a regimental mess, he ventured 
to suggest that cherry brandy was much more suited to 
his taste when served in tumblers than in small liqueur 
glasses. 

Our conversations on religion were very frequent, and 
he seemed to have, on the whole, a very fair knowledge 
of Christianity. This he probably acquired when as a 








officers. Among his retinue was a very remarkable 
man named Nur Muhammad. He was at that time the 
Ameer's secretary and trusted adviser. He seemed sin- 
cere in his religious convictions, and I gave him a copy 
of the New Testament in Persian. Some years after- 
ward Nur Muhammad came to Peshawar as the Kabul 
embassy, and I was glad to find that he had not only 
read, but studied the Epistles of St. Paul with very great 
interest, a circumstance which he made known to me 
only a week before his death ; for he died when attend- 
ing that historic Peshawar conference which brought 
about the two recent Afghan wars, to which I shall 
again refer. 

In the light of later days Ican now see how deter- 
mined Ameer Shere Ali was to become neither the slave 
of Russia, on the one hand, nor of Great Britain, on the 
other. He had been welcomed by Lord Mayo in real 
royal fashion ; but it was evident that he distrusted the 
British Government and did not believe the word of the 
British officials. This is all the more remarkable, 
because it isundoubtedly the general truthfulness of the 
British in India which enables them as a small minority 
to control those millions of warlike races which form 
the population of India. It is said thata native Rajah 
once complained to the Duke of Wellington (then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley) that a certain Colonel Brown, of the 
commissariat department, had threatened to hang him if 
he did not produce one hundred camels by daybreak. 
‘“*My good Rajah,” said the Iron Duke, ‘‘ produce the 
camels, for Brown never tells a lie!” 

Very soon after the Ameer’s return to Kabul, Pesha- 
war was again visited by a cholera epidemic, even more 
fearful in its ravages than that of 1867. Among the 
many deaths which occurred was that of Dr. M—, the 
head of the medical department, a man of education and 
of high military rank, but a very pronounced unbeliever 
and scoffer. Dr. M—— had not visited any of the 
cholera camps, but is supposed to have imbibed infection 
from the numerous letters and reports which he received 
daily from the hospitals under his control. On his 
deathbed he sent for me, and he died a most penitent 
and believing death. I do not care to make public the 
sacred incidents of this death chamber ; but I have never 
read in any book or tract of a deathbed repentance more 
sincere, and of a confession of faith in Christ more true, 
than that which was made by this physician who for 
many years had been known as an open blasphemer of 
the Colonel Ingersoll type. 

In 1870 the whole of India was aroused by the assas- 
sination of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India, at the 
Andaman penal settlement. The assassin was an Afghan 
named Shere Ali, a native of the Peshawar Vailey. I 
remember him well as orderly to the Commissioner of 
Peshawar. Shere Ali, like every living Afghan, had a 
family feud, and he had murdered two of his enemies 
outside the limits of that *‘red line” which marks the 
British Empire on the map, and had even boasted of the 
deed to his master, the Commissioner of Peshawar. For 
this, of course, he received no punishment ; but he killed 
his third enemy within the boundary of British Terri- 
tory, and for this the Commissioner sent him to penal 
servitude for life. Shere Ali considered himself deeply 
wronged, and in revenge took the life of Earl Mayo, an 
Irish nobleman who, had he lived, would have undoubt- 
edly proved himself to be one of the greatest among the 
many great rulers of British India. {may here remark 
that Mohammedans, Afghans or otherwise, regard mur- 
der as purely a family matter, and not as an offense 
against the State; in fact, such is the case among the 
Hindus, also. In Cashmere, for instance, if a man kills 
a cow he,is sentenced to death, but the life of a human 
being can be atoned for by a few years’ imprisonment ! 
It is impossible to g2t Oriental races to view the crime 
of murder from a Christian standpoint. 

I have often repeated a story (which, altho true to the 
very letter, has always excited an incredulous smile 
among my American and English friends), which illus- 
trates the very slight value which an Afghan places 
upon human life. On one occasion among my guests 
was an Afghan chieftain from Kunar with a large reti- 
nue of servants. As my custom was, I invited the chief 
and his party toan evening entertainment in my library. 
I showed him a magic lantern, I explained to him the 
movements of the magnet, I sent shocks of galvanism 
through his stalwart frame, I illustrated and explained 
the method of the telegraph. The chieftain and his serv- 
ants were all deeply interested. When the entertain- 
ment was over, the chief dismissed his servants and 
sought a private interview with me in my study. Draw- 
ing his chair near to mine, in a confidential mood, he 
said: ‘‘ Sir, it is very evident that you are a man of sci- 
ence, an alchemist, and a medicine man of high attain- 
ments. May I inquire if you have a poison which, if 
administered, will take effect about a week or ten days 
afterward ?” 

‘I replied: ‘‘I have no such poison ; but may I ask 
for what purpose you want it?” 

Drawing his chair still closer to mine, he, in a low 
whisper, said : ‘I want to take the life of my enemy.” 

I sprang from my chair with indignation, and ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ It is very evident that you do not understand 
the work and office of a Christain minister. Iam not 
here to take life, but to save it.” 





boy he was brought in contact with several pious British 





‘Don’t get angry, Padre Sahib,” he said, placing his 
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hand gently upon my shoulder. If you will only sit 
down quietly and listen patiently to my story, I will tell 
you the circumstances under which I want that poison ; 
and then, after all, you will see that Iam not the villain 
you take me for.” 

‘I am open to conviction,” I said; ‘* proceed with 
your story.” 

He then related as follows: ‘‘Some time ago a mortal 
feud existed between myself and the chief of a rival 
tribe. For many years this man sought my life; but he 
never found me alone nor could he seize me unguarded 
and unarmed, But one summer’s night, when we were 
all sleeping on our beds in the open court facing my 
house, this man crept stealthily to my cot, and, raising 
his dagger, plunged it violently through the quilt under 
which he thought I was sleeping. It so happened that 
I was not sleeping in my cot that night, but my beloved 
child, a little maid of ten years, was. The villain’s knife 
had pierced the heart of my favorite child! I sought 
revenge. I pursued the man over hill and dale, by night 
and by day ; but I could not catch him. But one even- 
ing, when I was in my chamber alone, he came to me 
unarmed, and, casting his turban at my feet, begged that 
I would spare his life. The sight of my enemy, who 
was in our country esteemed a warrior of renown, 
pleading at my feet, touched my heart, and I forgave 
him. But,” he continued, heaving a deep, heavy sigh, 
‘“‘an Afghan never forgives. And when I saw you do 
those wonderful things, and felt those strange shocks of 
lightning pass through the nerves and sinews of my 
body, I thought to myself, this man is a man of science, 
and if he could give me a poison which I could put 
in the food of my enemy, when I entertain him as my 
guest, and which would take effect a week or ten days 
afterward, so that I never could be suspected, then I 
could take the life of the murderer of my beloved child 
and yet keep my word and pass as aman of honor 
among my own people.” 

This story is perfectly true, and it illustrates that 
strange contradiction of character, that admixture of 
base treachery and impulsive sense of honor with low 
meanness and great personal bravery which, all com- 
bined, form that strange complexity of the Afghan char- 
acter which is utterly beyond the comprehension of an 
Occidental mind. It perplexes the English ruler as well 
as the Christian missionary. 

On June 28th, 1870, in the midst of the very hot 
weather I lost another of my missionary colleagues, the 
Rev. John William Knott. He was a Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and the vicar of the valuable bene- 
fice of East Ham, near London. In middle life he gave 
up the comforts of home and prospects of preferment in 
the English Church, and came out to India as a mission- 
ary. Mr. Knott had beena personal friend of Dr. Pusey, 
by whom he was nominated Vicar of St. Savior’s, Leeds. 
A change in Church views, however, brought about a 
change of work and life. He had only been with me six 
months at Peshawur when he died suddenly of fever. 
As a testimony to his self-denial and Christian character 
two whole regiments of British infantry voluntarily 
attended his funeral. He was buried within sight of the 
Khyber Pass. When I had fini-hed reading the burial 
service at the grave, the wife of a soldier came up and 
exclaimed *‘ My poor master.” It was a striking coinci- 
dence: There, at the extreme limits of the British Em- 
pire, was a woman who had been employed as a servant 
by Mr. Knott when he was Vicar of St. Savior’s, Leeds, 
standing as a tearful mourner at his grave in a heathen 
land. 

The following year, 1871, we lost a lady missionary of 
very great promise, the wife of the Rev. T, R. Wade. 
She was a sister of the present Earl of Drogheda, and 
had given up home and country and a life of ease, to 
become the wife of a missionary at that distant frontier 
outpost. She was buried near to Mr. Knott's grave on 
the twenty-first anniversary of her birthday. 

There is probably no missionary station in the world 
which has been more consecrated by lives given to the 
Master’s service than that in the great Moslem city of 
Peshawar. There, close to the frontier line, are the 
graves of two English chaplains, Bellamy and Kellner, 
and of five missionaries—Isidore Lowenthal, John Ste- 
venson, Roger Clark, Thomas Tuting, and John William 
Knott, and of two missionary sisters, Alice Wade and 
Annie Norman. There, within sight of the dark defile 
of the historic Khyber these graves testify to the fact 
that the Christian Church has given liberally to the serv- 
ice of Christ in Moslem lands by the consecration of de- 
voted lives to missionary service. It was Roger Clark, a 
brother of the venerable Robert Clark, still actively en- 
gaged as a missionary in the Punjab, who, on his death- 
bed, said : ‘‘ Inscribe upon my tom the words ‘ Thank- 
ful tu the last that he had been a missionary.’” It was 
Annie Norman, a daughter of a distinguished military 
officer, Sir Henry Norman, who could say, when seized 
suddenly for death: “It is, after all, not hard for a 
Christian to die.” 

In the winter of 1872 I attended the first General Con- 
ference of missionaries at Allahabad, and looking 
through the vista of twenty eventful years it is remark- 
able how many who took an active part in that first 
decennial conference are still living. It was there I be- 
came acquainted with the great Presbyterian mission- 
ary, Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay, and his Brahmin 





convert, Sheshadri, both of whom have gone to their 
rest. Dr. Wilson was an eminent scholar and a perfect 
encyclopedia of information, and when it was put to the 
vete who should be selected as preacher to the Confer- 
ence Dr. Wilson was elected. To our regret, however, 
we di:covered that the venerable scholar was but a poor 
preacher. For one weary hour we listened to a simple 
sermon which could have been written by any Sunday- 
school teather of ordinary intelligence. On the Sunday 
there was a joint communion service. Two clergyman 
of the Church of England, Messrs. Robinson and 
Barton, celebrated the Holy Communion according to 
the office of the English Church. But instead of exhib- 
iting to our native brethren the unity of the Christian 
Church it did the very reverse. At the reception of the 
bread and wine some knelt, some stood and some sat. 
The great Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Robert Milman, a 
nephew of the historian, had warned his clergy that it 
would be so, There have been two decennial confer- 
ences since then, one in Calcutta in 1882, and another in 
Bombay last year, but the ‘‘ joint communion ” has not 
been repeated. It was my privilege, also, to attend the 
conference in Calcutta in 1882; but it did not equal our 
great assembly at Allahabad either in tone, intellect or 
in spiritual power. 
NEw YORK CITY, 
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THE papers have talked much about the new Secreta- 
ries in Washington as engaged in ‘‘ weeding out’ their 
departments,” as if the Republican Administration had 
left a great many noxious growths there. In the case of 
the Department of the Interior, a reduction of sixty- 
seven clerks was recommended by Secretary Noble in 
the last estimate he sent in to Congress. This will be 
acted upon July Ist, and at that time that number of 
clerks will be dismissed from the different divisions. The 
interesting thing will be to see how many of these will 
be party dismissals—a sending out of Republicans—or 
whether it will be upon their records of efficiency. 
Some clerks so much fear that it will be on party lines 
that they have withdrawn from the files of the office 
their recommendations from Republican members which 
would show their party feelings. Others are manly 
enough to let them remain and rest upon their records as 
efficient clerks necessary to the office from long ac- 
quaintance with their work, altho they may be on the 
wrong side of the Administration politically. In the 
Treasury Department Mr. Carlisle is credited with hav- 
ing done much clearing out. He has but it is of those 
who are outside the classified service. The Civil 
Service regulations have been’ respected so far, 
The rules permit the dismissal of the heads of 
divisions and the appointment of others from political 
life ; but the corps of clerks behind them is so largely re- 
tained that most of them feel comfortable when a new 
Administration comes in. Not but that clerks are dis- 
charged—the Civil Service cannot prevent that; but as 
it cannot immediately put in ‘‘ Tom, Dick and Harry ” 
at the request of any member of Congress, few are dis- 
charged, and those after a sufficient notice, and new 
ones are not put into the upper grades because of the 
Civil Service Law ; the ranks can only be filled after an 
examination, and the men are put into the lower grades 
and must work their way up. Hence the check upon 
mere political appointm nts which was the object of the 
law. 

Mr. Hoar took the opportunity of a certain lull in 
the work of the Senate last week to deliver a fine 
speech opposing the election of Senators by a popular 
vote. The Constitution, in Section 3 of Article 1, says 
that the Senate shall be elected by the Legislatures of 
their respective States, so that it would require a vote of 
the States to bring about the change, if it is ever deemed 
advisable. There has been so much trouble with elections 
by the Legislatures in four of the new Western States 
within the past year that the subject of electing Senators 
by popular vote, as well as members, has been freely 
discussed. Those in favor of the popular vote say that 
the people of a State cannot be bought, but that a Legis- 
lature can and is, and therefore the recent troubles in 
Wyoming, the State of Washington and Montana, This 
is the only argument that is brought in favor of the 
charge. Evidently the Legislatures of these States have 
not been bought, or they would not have adjourned 
without coming to a vote. Evidently States can be 
bought—that is their voters—by the wholesale, or we 
should not have the elections disputed as we do, and the 
Australian system of voting would not have been felt 
necessary and would not have been adopted to the extent 
it has throughout the Union. 

Mr. Hoar said, what is true but is not generally be- 
lieved of the Senate, that as a body they respond to the 
demands of the people as readily as the House. The fact 
is they respond more readily. They are a smaller body 
and more manageable ; the House is so large now that it 
is unwieldy ; it is like a mob more thana legislative body 
ought to be, from the fact of itssize. It is easier tosee a 
Senator during the hours when in session than it is a 
member of the House. Yousend a card to a Senator, 
and, if he is not engaged, you are at once passed into 
the marble room where you can converse with him at 





leisure. In the House to get into the room that corre- 
sponds with the marble room of the Senate you have to 
get permission from the Speaker. There is no place in 
which to see a Representative except in the corridors ad. 
joining the chamber of meeting, or in his committee 
room. In the matter of bills, it will be found that most 
of the best bills pass the Senate and knock at the door of 
the House in vain ; this goes on season after season until 
often it hag become a crying shame, and has to be 
thrown up at the House with bitterness by the news- 
papers and the people before bills receive consideration 
and are passed at last. The Senate is meant to be the 
expression of the sober second thought of the people ; 
its members have a longer term of office that they may 
become skilled in legislation; that they may have 
time to study out a line of conduct, follow it and see 
something of its working. They are allowed this advan- 
tage over a President. To graduate from the House 
into the Senate is the most desirable thing that can be- 
fall a man, and many of the Senators from the old States 
have had that advantage. They come then, full of the 
vigor and life and bustle of the House, and become sea- 
soned, calmed and thoughtful in a body where they 
meet the experience of those already there; and they 
have the added feeling of being sustained by the best of 
their citizens at home—the men who vote from a sense 
of duty and with a feeling that it is a privilege of a high 
character. 

Mr. Hoar mentioned some of the noble names that the 
country honors; but when we think of Webster and 
Clay, Calhoun, Sumner and Seward, all Senators, it is 
with a feeling that they were men who would not have 
received a popular vote. They were to be obtained only 
as chosen from the chosen—a selection of the best from 
the many that are good in the Legislature of a State. The 
popular vote would never have elected Clay or Webster 
as President. They deserved that final honor from a 
grateful country; but it turned aside and gave the choice 
to more common men. It made possible what the out- 
side world says of our political life, ‘‘that there are a 
great many ‘accidental’ great men in America”; and 
the other, ‘‘that our best men never get the greatest 
honor the people can give.” 

At Hampton Roads the first vessel of the visiting fleets 
was a Russian ship, the ‘‘ General Admiral.” She was 
received with all the honors as she came to anchor along- 
side the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” a salute of twenty-one guns 
from the fort, an admiral'’s salute from the “ Philadel- 
phia,” and our own flag was run up at her masthead in 
honor of the country she visits. Two days after another 
Russian ship came in, the ‘‘ Rynda,” making Russia 
ahead of the visiting fleets by two in the matter of 
promp'ness. As to the social courtesies they will be 
without number. Admiral Gherardi, made the ‘ Phila- 
delphia” his flagship, because she has a greater dining 
room than any other ship in the fleet. The ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia” gave an afternoon reception last week which 
drew boatloads of pretty girls and handsome women 
from the Hygeia and the other hotels, and, as it was pret- 
ty rough, there was much excitement among the young 
ladies, as they ran up the drapedstairs put down outside 
the ‘“‘ Philadelphia” from the tumbling gunwale of the 
launch. Norfolk gives a large ball on the evening of the 
twenty-first of April; and the courtesies when the fleet 
gets to New York are to be something very fine. New 
York is a little cross about the Columbian Exposition 
going to Chicago, just as she was about the Centennial 
Fair held at Philadelphia; so she will feel especially 
called upon to make an impression upon her foreign 
visitors as a great hospitable city, the threshold of the 
Atlantic slope, and therefore to be regarded more than 
an inland city like Chicago, which is only the threshold 
of the Lake region. 

Visitors are be taken to the Waldorf, Mr. Astor’s re- 
cent gift to the city in the shape of a hostel. The 
charges for rooms are seven dollars a day for one room 
without meals; for the bridal chamber it is fourteen 
hundred dollars for a week, and it is not given for less 
than a week ; for two rooms, still without meals, it is 
fourteen dollars a day. The sum voted to be used for 
the entertainment of visiting guests was fifty thousand 
dollars. Mr. Holman must have named the sum, and 
some millionaire suggested the Waldorf as the suitable 
place for guests to remain—the incongruity of the two 
arrangements shows that they must have emanated 
from two people who had very different points of view. 

When Abraham Lincoln was President he attended 
the New York Avenue Church. He was a regular 
and faithful attendant. Years after, the church was 
refitted and refurnished, and the seat which Mr. 
Lincoln occupied was removed to the rooms used 
by the Sunday-school in the basement of the church. 
But it was never lost sight of; and a few weeks ago 
the church members voted that it should be brought 
back and placed on the north side of the middle 
aisle where it was formerly. It was taken out and 
photographed, and then brought up to the auditorium. 
It is of black walnut, of the same length with the other 
seats, but lower and narrower. The other seats are of 
bright new oak, and the change makes this dark old in- 
habitant a noticeable thing. A plate is to be put upoD it 
to show its history, and it will be occupied by the family 
of the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, the present pastor. It is not 
a pew but a seat, as are those of the rest of the church. 
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In the old church at Alexandria is the pew of George 
Washington, a compartment with seats around the four 
sides. That is a pew in the full meaning of the word. 
In later times the pew was still a compartment, but 
smaller and with a seat only upon the side opposite the 
minister. Latest of all is the seat, a bench, in fact, with- 
out a door, and separated from its neighbors at the sides, 
only by an arm. 

The new library for Congress is steadily growing above 
the high wooden wall which now divides the square on 
which it is built from the surrounding streets. The de- 
sign of the outside is fine in all respects but the central 
—thing, one must call it, as it is neither a dome nor a 
tower nora cupola, It is perhaps an octagon lantern 
rising above the main roof, and from its shape, and from 
its being neither one thing nor another, it has a very 
commonplace appearance. Aside from that the building 
occupies eight acres, including a small interior court not 
covered ; it is handsome, and its cost is to be six millions 
of dollars. It is of brick,with cement floors, the inside di- 
visions also of brick, so that it is fireproof, the walls are 
faced on the outside with Vermont granite of a very 
light gray, with trimmings of the same stone. It is 
well proportioned in the matter of breadth and 
hight, and will make a handsome neighbor to 
the Capitol building across the square. Beginning 
at the basement, the arrangements for heating the 
building are by themselves, so that the vast furnace 
and steam boiler are lighted by a glass roof of their own 
that looks like a low conservatory from the outside. It 
is as neatly kept inside as a parlor, and has very clever 
arrangements for taking away the ashes and slag, and 
for filling the coalbins. The general director, Mr. 
Green, gave me a hint of the woman’s influence in this 
practical part of the building, by saying, with a smile, 
that the arrangement was due to his wife who had made 
suggestions by which the place could be kept in its wax- 
like condition of neatness. The reading room is under 
the lantern, and is lofty and light, the walls faced with 
Siena marble, of a cheerful, yellow tint, exquisitely 
polished. In thecenter is the desk of the librarian and 
his assistants, and by machinery and telephone, one or a 
dozen books can be railroaded to the desk from the book- 
stacks almost as soon as the inquirer can ask. The book- 
stacks, as they are called, will hold eight million vol- 
umes on their shelves. They are lighted with plate-glass 
windows set in immovable frames so that no careless 
ofticial can leave a window open and find a hundred 
books ruined by rain in the morning. They are, never- 
theless, well ventilated places, and the bookworm will get 
little chance for airless gnawings upon precious pages 
such as are his delight. Human bookworms will find 
their chances increased by the numerous conveniences of 
the building. 

As one goes over the work and sees how well it is 
being carried out by the builder, Mr. Green, and how 
perfect the appointments are, one thinks of Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, the present librarian, vho bas had the oftice 
for thirty years, filling it so well, with such knowledge 
of the books, both outside and inside, that no one ever 
goes to him with a desire for light on an obscure 
subject without his being able to turn to column and 
page that will illuminate the point; one thinks of his 
labors with the committees of both Houses to get the 
new building started, with a sympathy for the satisfac- 
tion he must have in seeing it at last take shape, and 
hope that he will be installed in it upon some not far- 
distant day, and have the pleasure of feeling and seeing 
the result of his labors. 


Fine Arts. 
CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


BY K. M. 











HUGER. 


THE exhibitions of paramount interest at present are 
those more or less connected with the World’s Fair. If any 
other can lay claim to a rival interest with these it must 
belong to the extreme impressionistic school possessing a 
scintillating, iridescent, astigmatic sensibility to rare at- 
mospheric effects. 

Twachtman possibly represents the vanguard of our ad- 
vancing artists, tho the army of martyrs is day by day 
swelling its ranks, Nobody is doing quite the right thing 
nowadays unless he is at least trying to see the world 
through a blizzard in unadulterated streaks of blue, pur- 
ple, yellow and green. And yet how these things sparkle 
and glow, and throw into the shade their less evolved 
heighbor’s. Witness Monet’s haystack in a plowed field of 
royal purple, exquisite in its after-sunset atmosphere, 
recently in the Loan Exhibition, since at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries; and various examples of ‘Tar- 
bell’s, who, by the way, has been awarded the first 
prize at the American Fine Arts Society, Fifty-seventh 
Street. The reception night of “The Society’s”’ 
18 to be Saturday, April 15th, and the public may 
rush in on Monday. The middleground exhibitions 
are mercantile, such, for instance, as the one lately held 
by Messrs. Knoedler & Co., at the American Art Gal- 
leries on Twenty-third Street, and sold at auction April 
Mth, 12th, 13ta and 14th. The-e auction sales are the de- 
Spair of the modern producing artist. Men love to go to 
them chiefly for their lottery charm, and many round sums 
ee influenced away from the studios. In this exhi- 
— 897 works by foreign and American artists were 

Ought together. Like all dealers’ collections it had no 





artistic unity ; but the judgment displayed by the dealer 
must have a commercial rather than an artistic basis. 
Here one found contemporary painters from various coun- 
tries, belonging in most part to the Conservative school, 
Monet being the only exponent of the Impressionist repre- 
sented. Four canvases of his were shown; one might 
have been taken for a design for wall paper in stripes—four 
trees stand in a row at equal distances, their four heads 
cut off by the top of the frame above, their four reflected 
toes cut off by the frame below. The above-mentioned 
haystack was also there. It is interesting to reflect where 
this extreme impressionistic work will end. Will it at 
last reach and lead us back to a firmer foundation with 
scintillating sunlight and color gained ? 

Lerolle is pre-eminent in the Knoedler Collection. 
His moonlight is charmingly mellow in tone. One 
finds one’s self searching through the atmosphere 
for one object after another—the far light in the cot- 
tage, the full field of grain, the subdued line of trees 
against the sky, and almost for the delicate, graceful 
girlin the foreground returning home after the day’s 
work is done; actually one blinks in peering into it, 
as one would wivh an obscure landscape in nature. His 
smaller canvases are not so good, tho full of tender senti- 
ment. Vibert has several, not his best; nevertheless they 
tell their story.* The public enjoy these painted stories ; 
but such pictures, tho admirable in technical accuracy and 
beauty of color, are but manifestations of wit and cannot 
claim the highest artistic rank. At the sale at Chickering 
Hall ‘‘A Cardinal’s Birthday,’’ by Casanova y Estorach, 
ran up quickly to $1,080, while Lerolle’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon”’ 
went for $360 ; they were both about 12x14. Two of Mauve’s 
were interesting as being painted by quite different meth 
ods. L’hermitte had a large canvas of field workers, but 
his small sketch of washerwomen was more interesting in 
treatment. This brought at the sale $1,000, being 15x22 
perhaps. Dupré has also a delightful group of washer- 
women by the sea, full of the feeling of the New School. 
Say what you will, say what you may, he who lags behind 
the times will soon be left completely out of sight. Rico 
lacks sunshine in his two pieces of sunlight in Venice. 
Ziem and Schreyer are always theatrical. Rosa Bonheur’s 
sheep were called “pretty”? by an admirer standing 
rapt before her canvas; and so they were. Bridgman’s 
Kastern interior compared favorably with a similar sub- 
ject by Benjamin-Constant. ‘Tito Sessi’s ‘* Violin Maker” 
was quiet intone and admirable in drawing. No. 337 was 
a little gem by Pasini—a lover on horseback holding sweet 
converse with his ‘‘ladie” from her chamber window. 
Stevens had a gray sea full of tender sentiment, and Mr. 
William Chase, a real sunlight path in the Park, or 
shaded path flecked with sunlight, that was rendered with 
fine feeling for truth. Deschamps’ pretty little beggar 
with her harp—both in color and treatment reminded one 
of Henner. Elizabeth Gardner would be more interesting 
if less like her master, Bouguereau. When a man has such 
knowledge of technic, why does he lose all texture in high 
porcelain finish ? GérOme has somewhat the same fault ; 
but the world is fond of china painting, after all. Quite a 
large canvas by Munkacsy had a double interest because 
of his new departure from solemn gray-black tones into a 
high key and full light. This work, entitled ‘ ‘The Mu- 
sical Prodigy,’ was also sold at Chickering Hall, and the 
Jules Breton mentioned above. 

Raffaelli looks as if he painted with a poker on wood ; 
but his evident study from Nature without embellishment 
makes his work grateful to the eye. Troyon’s cows were 
painfully smooth. The six Corots were not good examples. 
Braith’s calves frolicking to the front of the canvas were 
jolly, but brought at the sale only $300. Mr. H. Siddons 
Mowbray’s ‘‘ Pastorale’’ was also ia the collection. The 
three female figures dancing with swinging measure to- 
ward you are delightful in composition and charming in 
color. 

Mr. Geo. H. Smillie is holding a small exhibition at pres- 
ent at Keppel’s, on Sixteenth Street. Some twenty canvases 
give him a characteristic showing. His subjects, for the 
most part, are landscapes in the vicinity of Ridgefield, 
Conn. They are smooth rural scenes, and his transcript 
of them, as has been remarked, does not exhibit any great 
breadth of feeling or startling originality ; indeed, one feels 
that Mr. Smillie knows how to do what he does too well 
in a way; he is no longer searching after hidden truths, 
and we are so constituted that we cease to be interest- 
ing after we have attained the full measure of our possi- 
bilities. The length of the tether may vary, but when 
the end is reached interest flags. The remedy is to choose 
a longer road. 

Mr. Geo. Hitchcock’s exhibit at Boussod-Valadon’s (the 
American Goupil’s) is one of much greater interest, repre- 
senting perhaps somewhat middleground between the 
prosaic and impressionistic schools, with no prosaicness, 
however, and a strong tendency toward the advanced 
school; indeed, I am not sure that he is not entirely ou 
that side of the fence. Twelve pictures and fourteen 
studies for larger canvases represent his work. They are 
most engagingly harmonious and thrillingly interesting, 
with a daring color scheme and tender sevtiment fur all 
that is delightful in nature. His ‘‘ Blessed Mother,” the 
property of Mr. J. H. Wade, of Ohio, is his most con- 
spicuous canvas, medieval in its complicated back- 
ground ‘and conventional arrangement of figures. A 
fair Holland maiden, with a magic headdress of mus- 
lin, through which the light sifts radiantly, a babe in her 
arms, occupies a low stool in the center of the canvas, behind 
is a lacework of apple trees in full blossom, a bright pur- 
ple and yellow tulip field beyond, and very green grass 
about her feet, in which with tenderest love are painted 
dainty dandelion blooms and blows. In the extreme fore- 
ground one flaunting red tulip raises its head just at the 
mother’s feet, as if it in some way foreshadowed the death 
and passion of the saintly Child. Artistically, also, this 

*In one canvas was represented a party of carousing cardinals deco- 
rating their favorite cook with the sacred Cordon bleu (Order of the Holy 





spirit) much to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


tulip plays an important part, for the picture seems to lose 
something of its snap without it. Mr. Fred. L. Ames, of 
Boston, owns the canvas next in importance, ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt.” The scheme of color is gray and blue, as ex- 
pressed in the sand and field of blue thistles—even the fig- 
ures and the donkey repeat the note. The above gentle- 
men own several other of his pictures, but his exquisite 
study of sheep in pasture at twilight is still in the 
market, 

For the World’s Fair the students’ work at the Art 
Students’ League, Fifty-seventh Street building of the Fine 
Arts Society, showed capital work in oil and charcoal 
from the nude; the composition sketches were also ad- 
mirable, Mr. Luis Mora ranking first in each of these, tho 
a young man still in histeens. Thomas J. Fogerty had 
some masterly sketches in pencil, for illustration, unique 
in manner. 

Another exhibition, shown for a day only before being 
shipppd for Chicago, was that of Mrs. Hopkios’s Schoo! 
of Applied Design for Women. There is no poor or 
slovenly work done there, owing to the high standard 
of admission and the severe ideal of its experienced teach- 
ers. Designs for wall paper, book covers, curtains, fabrics, 
wood carving, architecture, etc., were shown. The archi- 
tectural class seems thoroughly well started, in spite or the 
feeling among architects that the study would be inappro- 
priate for women. The success of this department must 
greatly gratify Mrs. Hopkins, who inaugurated it against 
strong opposition. The first six months’ work was classical 
orders, and their use in plans for acasino. The Life and 
Sketch classes have been crowded out by the overflow of 
workers in other departments ; but they are to be looked 
forin the future. 

Mr. Tiffany shows a wonderful display of jewelry and 
silver for the World’s Fair, on view to the public this 
week. There are suggestions of Giardinetti jewelry, the 
old Italian style of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Hungarian, Spanish, Egyptian, East Indian, Japanese, and 
some Russian. There are at least several hundred pieces 
in this department alone. There are, however, many ob- 
jects here displayed that if successful commercially cer- 
tainly fail artistically. Such, for instance, is an incense 
burner in the form of a huge rattlesnake coiled round the 
neck of a canvas-back duck. The snake and duck both 
life-size, the scales of the snake of opal matrix, the eyes 
emerald, the head and rattles in the tail formed of Ameri- 
can pearls; 100 pearls, 450 opals are used; but why shoulda 
snake and a duck be an incense burner?’ ‘“ Things 
are not always what they seem,” but they should be. The 
silver exhibit here was also well worth a visit. 

The artist animal painter, Mr. James Henry Beard, has 
recently died in Flushing, L. I. Years ago he was one of 
the foremost figures in American art; but the world moves 
on apace, ever seeking fresh fields and pastures new. 

New York CIty. 








Sanitary. 
CHOLERA IN 1632 IN NEW YORK. 


WHEN it was known last summer that several infected 
ships were actually anchored at the doorsteps, soto speak, 
of a city ofa millionand a half of people and in the center of 
a population twice as large, how much of a panic did it 
cause ’ Did anybody who had urgent business in New 
York stay away on account of it? Not at all; no one gave 
it a second thought in the way of allowing it to be a hin- 
drance to free intercourse, save for the few unfortunate 
people who were “‘ caught” at quarantine, but whose deten- 
tion proved to the country that there was a power some- 
where, earnestly striving to stretch out an enlightened arm 
of protection over the other 64,000,000 of people, more or 
less, whose safety would have been menaced otherwise. 

Now that it is certain that the Asiatic plague is far from 
‘*stamped out’’ in Russia and other parts of Europe, it is 
most reassuring to learn that.the Canadian authorities are 
just as much awake to the danger of invasion as we are. 
Last autumn the situation was as if you had locked your 
back door tight, but had left the front door wide open ; and 
the Canadian officer charged with that responsibility, has 
lately made a tour of inspection and observation in the 
United States, has studied the latest and best forms of dis- 
infecting apparatus for disinfecting baggage of newly 
arrived immigrants, one of the most perfect models being 
at Charleston, S. C., where they are constantly fighting 
yellow fever from Havana and Brazil. Now under the 
vigorous and intelligent action that may be expected from 
our Marine Service Quarantine, and the vigilant inspec_ 
tions that will be made at all the entrances for immigrants 
along our northern border, the citizen may lie down in 
more than average security because there will be a greater 
general vigilance, as to cleanliness of cellars, and grounds, 
and streets, than ever before. 

Why this greater composure in the face of the fact that 
‘‘over there,” just a few days’ sailing off, is the pestilence, 
and that it strikes just as good a blow now as ever, when 
i finds the right conditions precedent ? 

The answer is, Knowledge! First, knowledge of what 
methods the disease takes to gain access to its victims, and 
second, how to counteract its machinations ; for it seems 
like an animated spirit of evil when it holds unchecked 
sway. The first great step of progress has been to learn 
that it is propagated by seeds or germs. The poetical and 
figurative phrase, popularly used for ages, ‘ seeds of dis- 
ease,’’ now has been demonstrated to be a correct scientific 
statement, and if we can kill these germs, we kill the dis- 
ease; and steam under pressure will kill them, and thor- 
oughly organized effort is to be made to kill all those 
throughout the length of our Atlantic Coast by properly 
equipped quarantine disinfecting stations. 

In 1873 there were three outbreaks of cholera, in three 
widely separated sections of our country, from the un- 
packing of the personal effects of immigrants—at Car- 





thage, O., at Crow River, Minn., and at Yankton, Dak. 
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These outbreaks were intelligently treated and closely cir- 
cumscribed, checked ‘‘on the spot,” and the detailed 
record of them is preserved among the archives of the 
health boards of the various States where they occurred. 
Now with a disinfecting apparatus established at every 
port ofentry where every article that an immigrant has 
brought over the sea is to be subjected, in an immense 
iron cylinder, to the action of moist heat 240° F. for twenty 
minutes, this source of danger will be effectually abol- 
ished. The detention of intending immigrants, at the 
point of departure in Europe, and the appointment of 
capable medical men, like that of Dr. Charles W. Chan 
cellor, of Maryland, for the port of Havre—to examine 
them—a man who speaks several of the languages of 
Southern Europe, so that he can really learn something of 
the physical condition of the examinees, will supplement 
home efforts. 

As acontrast to the above, we present an account, given 
by the Hon. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, of his ex- 
periences in endeavoring to reach Boston from Washing- 
ton in the month of July, 1832. He was a Congressman, 
and had with him his four young children and servant— 
making a family of seven. Congress adjourned on the 16th ; 
but we quote Mr. Everett’s lively language : 


“On Friday, the 20th, I arrived with my family at Jersey City, 
then a very inconsiderable place and furnishing but scanty ac- 
commodations for strangers. The regular communication be- 
tween New York and the East had ceased; no boat returned 
from Providence on Saturday. Several Members of Congress 
with their families, were, like myself, detained at Jersey City, 
and, as the panic was rapidly spreading, and threatened to cut 
off all trave! by land as well as by water, the state of things was 
of no little concern and gravity. 

* On Saturday, the 21st, partly to while away the weary hours, 
partly from a desire to see a great city under visitation of a fear- 
ful epidemic, I determined to cross over to New York. The ferry- 
boat still plied occasionally in the course of the day. I had read 
the account of the plague at Athens, by Thucydides, of that of 
Florence, by Boccacio, of that of London, by De Foe; I was de- 
sirous of seeingour own great metropolis under similar circum- 
. stances. Concealing from my family and friends the cause of my 
disappearance, I crossed the ferry and walked through Cort- 
landt Street, far up Broadway. There was a greater life and 
movement in the streets than I had expected to find; but it was 
still a most mournful sight. Business seemed almost wholly at a 
stand ; more than half the population had gone into the country ; 
many houses and shops were shut up; ready-made coffins were 
exposed at everycorner. It happened to be the day of the great- 
est}mortality ; two hunéred and twelve persons died that day. 
[As the population is now nine times as great, a proportiona 
number of deaths last summer would have been 1,908 !—Ep.] The 
cold grip of death was upon the heart of the great city; terror 
aggravated the ravages of disease; and all the energy, the re- 
source, the vitality of the mighty metropolis failed for a time be- 
fore the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. It was a sight never to be forgotten.” 


Mr. Everett induced the steamboat company to dispatch 
a boat for Providence on Monday, but they were not al- 
lowed to land either at Newport or Providence; and so he 
Says: 

“After anxious counsel we entered Taunton River and an- 
chored off Somerset, the frontier town of Massachusetts in that 
quarter. Here we procured a visit by a respectable physician 
from Fall River, who gave usaclean bill of health. Fortified 
with this, we obtained the permission of the selectmen of Somer- 
set to land within the limits of that township. We sent to Prov- 
idence for carriages, which reached us late in the day; and we 
then landed, drove through the corn fields of Somerset and 
across Seekonk Plains to Providence Turnpike. It was now near 
midnight, and we had been without refreshment since an early 
breakfast. The landlord of the public house where we stopped 
refused to admit us because we had ‘come from the boat.’ I 
attempted to get in at the window, in the hopes of finding a 
cup of milk for the little ones; but he set a mastiff upon me. 
We were compelled to drive on unrefreshed to Attlebor- 
ough. There at a house kept by Mr. Perkins we stopped. As 
soon as we had aroused the inmates, and made known our 
sad plight the door was thrown wide open; the best the 
house afforded was set before us; a comfortable cup of tea and 
good beds made us forget the hard experience of the day; and in 
the morning the bill tor the whole party—three adults and four 
children—was, if I remember rightly, a dollar and a quarter! 
I do not know whether my humble name will be remembered 
long after lam gone; but if it is, I wish the name of that good 
Samaritan may be remembered with it. I will not tell the name 
of the man who had the mastiff; I dare say he acted up to his 
light. His inhospitality was the fault, not of the man but of the 
times. He wanted to protect his children, perhaps, from what 
he thought the danger of contagion, and I wished to get a cup of 
milk for mine. We drove on, refreshed and cheerful, to Polly's 
at Walpole, one of those admirable. New England country tav- 
erns of which only the memory is left, and there we got an ex- 
cellent breakfast, altho ‘the neighbors complained’ of our wor- 
thy landlord ‘ for admitting people who had come from the boat. 
I have told this long story [it was at a sanitary convention held 
in Boston, in 1860, and the influences it sought to put in motion 
had to wait ten years, till after the great ingulfing waves of the 
War had swept over the land before the dreams of the men com- 
posing it began to be realized] to show how important it is to the 
very existence of the social system, which melts away under 
panic, that enlightened views on subjects of this kind should 
prevail.” 








Science. 





A RECENT paper of the flowers and flowering of two 
common sumacs—Rhus copallina’ and Rhus glabra— 
shows that contrary to the belief of most botanists these 
plants are dicecious. Tho there are apparently organs of 
each sex in the same flower, one or the other is always 
functionless. The flowers are inconspicuous, but so great 
is the amount of nectar secreted by the female flowers that 
numerous insects, honey-bees especially, almost fight for 
the advantage of collecting from the flowers. As the male 
flowers produce no nectar insects neglect them, and what 
fertilization the flowers receive is effected by the wind 
carrying the pollen distances from the male to the female 
plant. It isa common belief with naturalists at the pres- 
ent time that the secretion of nectar by flowers is a modern 
habit acquired in order attract insects, which by going 


from flower to flower for the sweets carry pollen at the 
came time, thus effecting cross-fertilization. The author 
points out that this hypothesis does not seem to hold good 
with the sumacs; for tho they are arranged for cross-fer- 
tilization by the wind the honeyed secretion is not only 
produced in abundance, but in even more than usual 
abundance, and for the use of insects that render the plant 
no possible service in return. 


...»Professor Virchow reaffirms his belief that no trace 
of “ the missing link ’’ between man and the lower animals 
has been discovered either in the human skulls which are 
believed to be most ancient or in the physical structure of 
modern savages, He urges that the immediate task for 
anthropologists is to explain the origin of the existing 
human races and to determine the causes by which these 
races, while retaining the power of hereditary transmission, 
have acquired their distinctive characteristics. He re- 
marks that it has not yet been shown that any dolicho- 
cephalic race has been actually transformed into a brachy- 
aphalic one, or vice versd. Prehistoric anthropology 
ought, he says, to find methods which would facilitate the 
recognition of the types of ancient races and peoples, and 
enable us to find them again among the races and peoples 
of the present day: 

“Tt ought, also, as occasion offers, to collect data with regard 
to those strange individual cases about which theories have been 
prematurely formed, and which should be kept in ‘scientific 
baggage’ until we have secured intermediate links which will 
render it possible for us to unite them in a series.” 


....-Mr. George G. Rockwood, the New York photog- 
rapher, has introduced a process which it is claimed will 
entirely revolutionize the art of painting on glass for 
churches an1 public buildings, and will make it possible 
to produce the most delicate and perfect effects in a man- 
ner as permanent as those now used in glass staining, but 
which will differ from them in delicacy of tone and exact- 
ness of drawings. The process is really photographic. In 
other words, in gelatin and other similar substances 
combined with the salts of chromium, he mixes pigments 
which are practically indestructible. These are flowed 
while in a warm solution over glass plates, and when dry 
exposed to the action of light under a photographic nega- 
tive; where the sersitive film has been affected by the 
light it becomes insoluble, while the portions protected 
from the action of the light are soluble and will readily 
dissolve away in tepid water leaving tbe pigment in the 
decomposed gelatin and making the image. When dry 
the glass is fluxed and placed in a burning kiln and the 
image melted into the surface of the glass. 


...-In the April number! of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics Professor Rowland publishes an extensive list of 
“standard wave-lengths,”’ giving the exact positions of 
nearly 1,200 lines in the spectrum of the sun,and in the 
spectra of various metals vaporized in the electric arc. 
The lines are well distributed through the whole length of 
the spectrum, so that in any part of it an observer is sure 
to find one or more of the standard lines within easily 
measurable distance. The figures represent a great portion 
of the work done in the Johns Hopkins Laboratory for a 
period of nearly ten years, and constitute a most valuable 
and desired contribution to spectroscopy. It is to be hoped 
that before long the funds will be forthcoming to enable 
Professor Rowland to print the observations in detail, with 
a full account of the methods of work ; but in the meanwhile 
this publication of the main results is most welcome. 


.... The Yerkes telescope is to be mounted at Lake Gene- 
va, Wis., about sixty miles northwest from Chicago. Mr. 
Allerton, of Chicago, who has a summer residence there, 
gives the site for the observatory with a handsome sum of 
money toward its erection and equipment, and others of 
his neighbors have also contributed. So far as can be 
judged from the report of the committee who have had 
the matter in hand, the location chosen is excellent; as 
good as possible anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 


....The position of the lamprey eels has been reviewed 
by Professor Howes, who thinks that instead of being 
primitive forms they are aberrant fish-like forms which 
have lost their lower jaw, their sucking mouth having 
been secondarily acquired. 








School and College. 


SUMMER schools in connection with the leading uni- 
versities and colleges are becoming increasingly popular. 
Harvard had a summer school as long ago as in 1869, but in 
1875 it was definitely planned. It has increased yearly ever 
since in attendance. The courses have also been enlarged. 
Last year the attendance numbered 500. Of these two- 
thirds were teachers, Thus far the school has been ope- 
rated without any endowment, and the instruction has 
been paid for out of the receipts. Altho the fees for the 
courses have ranged from $20 to $30, the school has been 
financially successful because the classes in the elementary 
courses have been fairly large. To extend the usefulness 
of the school an endowment of about $100,000 is needed. 
The income from this fund would permit the establishment 
of a dozen courses more advanced. 





-...The Woman’s College, of Baltimore, is hereafter to 
confer the degree of Master of Arts not in course, but upon 
the completion of as much non-professional work as will 
be equivalent to three full five-hour courses. Students 
who have taken the Bachelor’s degree may receive the 
second degree one year after taking the first. in case the 
required work has been pursued in residence, but not until 
three years’ study in absentia, reckoning from the time 
application for the degree is received. 








-+«-The University of the City of New York expects to 
send a large exhibit to the World’s Fair. It is to consist, 
as to publications, of the works written by the members 
of the three faculties : those now in office, and as far as 














possible all those who have served the universit in the 
course of the last sixty years, altho the time is so short 
that it has proven impossible to obtain a complete collec. 
tion of all their works. There will be enough, however, to 
fill six or more bookcases. Scientific apparatus by perhaps 
a half-dozen different chuirs will be placed upon exhibi- 
tion. 


...-Chicago University has abolished the examination 
system in the graduate school and the university colleges, 
This is to take effect the present quarter, and the deans 
have sent instructions to the teachers to that effect. An 
instructor may or may not give an examination as he 
pleases; but the point is that it is no longer required, 
Students are expected to attend the daily recitations regu- 
larly. 


.---The American Association of Educators of Colored 
Youth is to hold sessions in the Art Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, July 25th-28th. 
James M. Gregory, of Howard University, is President, 
and G. G. Atkins, of Winston, N. C., Secretary. A pro- 
gram of subjects and speakers, filling three pages of the 
circular, is announced. 


....McGill University, Montreal, has recently received 
two large donations—one of $60,000 from Mr. J. R. H., 
Molson for its medical faculty, and one of $100,000 from Sir 
Donald Smith to endow chairs of pathology and hygiene. 


....Prof. Moses Clement Gill has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Cutler Academy, the Associated Preparatory 
School of Colorado College. Mr. Gill was for eight years 
a member of the faculty of Phillips Academy, Andover. 


....Dr. Charles H. Hull has been appointed to the Chair 
of Economies in Cornell University in place of Dr. E. a, 
Ross, resigned. Professor Hull is a graduate of Cornell, 
class of 1886. 








Personals. 


ONE of the most prominent guests at the World’s Fair 
will be Don Christ6ébel Colén de Toledo de la Cerda y 
Gante, Duke of Veragua, Marquis of Jamaica and Admiral 
and Adelantado Mayor of the Indies. The Duke is the thir- 
teenth in descent from Christopher Columbus, but owes 
his wide reputation not only to this fact. He is noted fora 
vigorous personality and an originality of views unusual for 
a Spanish nobleman, on the topics to which he has given 
special attention, viz., cattle breeding and agricultural im- 
provements. In addition to this he has interested himself in 
many ways in the advance of his country, and his opinion 
carries considerable weight in the liberal councils of Spain. 
Born in the city of Madrid in 1837, he studied at the Law 
School of the University, joined the Liberal Party, and in 
1871 represented Arevallo inthe Cortes. In 1874 he became 
a member of the Municipal Council of the city, but on a 
change of government resigned and devoted himself chiefly 
to agriculture. In 1876 he entered the Cortes again, and 
two years later was made Senator, taking a prominent 
position among the Liberal leaders. He has at different 
times held office as Minister of the Interior, Vice President 
of the Senate and Royal Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Tho wealthy, the Duke is by no means as rich as some of 
the older families of Spain, his income being estimated at 
$50,000 a year. He, however, holdsa high position, gaining 
considerable prestige from his descent from Columbus. 
He is not particularly fond of society, preferring the active 
outdvor life of acountry gentleman, is averse to publicity, 
and rarely makes public speeches, altho a ready talker and 
well informed. He has always been ready to help in any 
practical way wherever he seemed needed. In 1881, when the 
American Congress was held at Madrid, he was one of the 
presidents, and now he is the chief of the Spanish World’s 
Fair Commissioners and has had the supervision of all the 
detailed arrangements. 





....-Mr. William Waldorf Astor has purchased from the 
Duke of Westminster one of his charming ancestral estates 
for the sum of $1,250,000. Cliveden is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in all England, situated about twenty-five miles 
from London on the banks of the Thames. The building, 


| which stands on the summit of a bold hill, was erected in 


1851 of Portland stone in the Italian palazzo style. From 
the river the building appears to consist of three blocks, 
one upon another and each larger than the one above it. 
A handsome stone balustrade surrounds the terrace, which 
is reached from below by two wide stairways, each in three 
flights, the face being beautifully covered with magnolias, 
jessamine, roses, ivy and other plants. In the tesselated 
floor the word “Salve” is wrought in mosaic. There are 
beautiful columns with carved capitals, bronzes, statues 
and busts. Every portion of the building is magnificently 
ornamented and finished. The grounds are in every re 
spect charming. Mr. Astor has been spending the winter 
on the estate, and has thus posted himself thoroughly 4s 
to its attractions. 


....The Rev. Albert L. Long, D.D., professor in Robert 
College, Constantinople, has received from Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria, the cross of a commander in the Bulga- 
rian National Order of Civil Merit. This is the second Bulga- 
rian decoration he has received. The first. was from Prince 
Alexander—the cross of acommander in the Order of Saint 
Alexander, an order instituted by him as a mark of appre- 
ciation of special services rendered the national cause. The 
second is the new order instituted by Prince Ferdinand. 

....The venerable Dr. Henry Martyn Scudder, who has 
recently made his home at Winchester, Mass., has had sev- 
eral slight attacks of paralysis, and two weeks ago 48 
attacked with a severe headache, and another shock was 
feared, but prompt attention and good care averted it. He 
was, however, so ill that his sons, Dr. Doremus Scudder, 

of Brooklyn, and the Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Jersey City, 
went to Winchester. His many friends will be glad to 
hear of his improved condition. 
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Sinsic 


BY E, IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 


THE fifteenth season of the Symphony Society of New 
York came to its conclusion on Saturday evening, with the 
sixth concert for 1892-93. The program presented as its 
symphony (a little prematurely, perhaps, for the sort of 
spring we are experiencing) Beethoven’s ‘** Pastoral ”’ one ; 
and, in remainder, its important numbers were Berlioz’s 
energetic overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ and Liszt’s sev- 
enth symphonic poem “ Festival Sounds’ Thesoloist was 
Mr. Plunket Greene, who sang Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s *‘ Anac- 
reontic Ode’’ and several ballads. Mr. Greene’s reper- 
tory, by the by, appears to be more popular than serious ; 
to a degree detractive of the kind of artistic repute here for 
which one would imagine so gifted a singer ought to be 
most disposed. The Society’s season has been one of em- 
phatic gain in the playing of the large orchestra intrusted 
to Mr. Damrosch. It is not said in discourtesy that this 
gain has been noticed with as much surprise as hearty 
pleasure. The best performances of the band are now so 
superior to any of those during years past that the auditor 
isoften apt to think that he is listening to another orchestra 
under another leadership. The Society’s concerts certainly 
have been the most interesting of those occurring in 
months now behind us; except so far as the still superior 
precision and extraordinary finish of one orchestra, 
not local (containing no better working material 
and some that is less excellent in its ranks), keeps 
its concerts at the front. The causes of so sud- 
den an advance, aside from the pecuniary — basis 
on which Mr. Damrosch can choose the best instru- 
mentalists and keep them together for constant practice 
and for public work exclusive of any outside engagements, 
it would be impertinent to discuss. The results, in 
any case, are beneficent. On Mr. Damrosch’s part, taste 
as a program-maker has lent no small acceptableness to 
the Society’s programs through a wondrous dull winter 
and spring. The chief compositions heard since Novem- 
ber have been these: for symphonies, Mozart’s inG minor, 
Beethoven's Third and Sixth, Goldmark’s ‘ Rustic Wed- 
ding,’ Tschaikofsky’s Fourth, and Brahms’s Second, 
Other works have been: Grieg’s orchestral Suite ‘‘ From 
Holberg’s Time ’”’; the Bacchanale from the Parisian ver- 
sion of Wagner’s “ Tannhauser’’; Cherubini’s ‘‘ Overture 
composed in 1815, forthe London Philharmonic’; Tschai- 
kofsky’s Second Violin Concerto (Mr. Adolf Brodsky, solo- 
ist); Wagner's “ Siegfried Idyll’’; Dvorak’s ‘* Husitska’’ 
Overture ; the ‘‘ Theme and Variations” from Tschaikof- 
sky’s Third Suite for Orchestra; two movements from 
Beethoven’s ‘ Grand Septet for Wind and Strings’; Xaver 
Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat (the composer 
playing it), an arrangement of extracts from the last act 
of Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolde’’; two movements from 
Saint Saens’s D minor Concerto for Violoncello (Mr. An- 
ton Hekking, soloist); Chopin’s ‘‘ Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise”? (Miss Eugenia Castellanos, soloist); Sme- 
tana’s “Overture to A Comedy”’; Liszt’s ‘* Festival Sounds”; 
two extracts from Edouard Lalo’s **‘ Namouna” Ballet . 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Ignace Paderefski, 
soloist): a scena for contralto voice and orchestra, ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,’ composed by Mrs. H. H. A Beach (soloist, Mrs. 


C. Alves); and Berlioz’s * Benvenuto Cellini” Over- 
ture. Thesoloists whose names are not incidental to the 


above list are Mrs. Belle Cole and Mr. Plunket Greene. The 
annual tour of the orchestra with Mr. Damrosch begins 
this week and will be a very extensive one. 

Music seasons are like social ones. After one and another 
has passed with meeting and entertaining, as a matter of 
course and necessity, new acquaintances, we discover that 
we have seen less than we relish of this or that old friend. 
Likewise we may say to ourselves that the attention be- 
stowed on the new circle has not repaid us for the neglect. 
Just at this time of year, let us note some of the music 
which has lapsed for a greater or lesser period from the 
local concert-programs, either because the particular com- 
position was for awhile over-performed and needed retire- 
ment, or because it was crowded out by the favor accorded 
to novelties, or because it has simply not happened to be 
taken up ; especially if, as in the instance of a choral work, 
its presentation be always an arduous undertaking. Do 
we confer of symphonies ? From the stock of symphonies, 
What has become of Rubinstein’s Fifth (the ‘‘ Russian” 
one) and that mysterious Sixth, which was such a stirrer- 
up of queries as to its quality, and even as to authorship, a 
few years back ? Of Brahms’s Fourth, of Raff’s ** Lenore” 
and “Spring” ones ; of Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” and “Ref- 
ormation,” or of that pleasing pair, respectively by 
Franchetti and Eugen d’Albert, heard from the Philhar- 
monic awhile ago? Of Mr. Cowen’s delightful ‘* Scandi- 
navian’” and ‘ Welsh” symphonies, quite able to 
stand repetition’ To the Rubinstein deficit can fairly 
be added the “Ocean,” or at least its powerful 
extra movement, describing the sea-storm; and 
his “Dramatic,” tho given last year, would not be 


of Windsor,” Bargiei’s ‘‘ Medea,’ and Goldmark’s 
“*Spring’”’ or his ‘‘ Penthesilea’’—the latter as fine of its kind 
as the composer’s far more popular “Sakuntalla.’’ Or do 
we turn from these to more miscellaneous compositions 
for the orchestra, we become aware that something like 
inexpedient disuse attaches to Hans von Bronsart’s 
“Spring Fantasy,’”’ to Arnold Krug’s ‘ Othello,’’ to 
J. L. Nicodé’s splendid ‘‘Symphonic Variations,’ and 
to his enjoyable ‘‘Symphonic Suite’; and also to 
a list long enough to include Rubinstein’s * Hec- 
uba,”’ Brahms’s Second Pianoforte Concerto, and the 
Concerto, for the same instrument, in A minor by Grieg, 
and Goetz's beautiful one ; Liszt’s ‘‘ Mazeppa,’’ and ** Pre- 
ludes,”’ and ** Niichtliche Zug”’ (in the ‘* Episodes from Le- 
nau’s Faust’); the Intermezzo in Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde’”’; 
Brahms’s “ Chorale St. Antoni Variations’; Rheinberger’s 
brilliant and humorous ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Camp”’ picture ; 
Saint-Saen’s ‘‘Phaeton’’;* Liszt’s pianoforte concertos, 
both of them, and the orchestrated form of Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 131, made so effectively by Mueller-Berghaus. 
As to choral music, a few matters that have lapsed notice- 
ably are Schumann’s “ Faust,’ the strong selections from 
Berlioz’s ** Trojans at Carthage” and “ Fall of Troy,’’ pro- 
duced several seasons ago, and his ** Requiem” and “Child- 
hood of Christ’’; Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem’”’; Verdi’s ‘ Re- 
quiem’’; Spobr’s ‘“‘ Last Judgment’; Prof. J. K. Payne’s 
‘*{ncidental Music to (idipus Tyrannus”; Grell’s @ ca- 
pella Mass; Cherubini’s great ‘‘ Requiem” in D minor; 
Keethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solemnis’’; a Gluck opera in “ re- 
cital’’; anything and everything of the Palestrina and 
the Palestrinian school of music except as far as 
one concert recognized such music as extant; Bruch’s 
“Arminius,” Smart’s charming ‘“ Bride of Dunker- 
ron,’’ and—with the proper vocal assistance—Wagner's 
“ Kaiser March.” It is not necessary to remark that the 
interest and value of the members of this catalog are quite 
varying considerations, and that as to plenty of them they 
will be matters of taste. But the showing is curious, and 
in view of the general feeling as to the want of attractive- 
ness of the new music heard in the mouth now closing it 
would seem to many that works here recalled might have 
offered better if not at all newer cheer. 


Urws of | the Web. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE most important 
have been: 


nominations during the week 


Alexander W. Terrell, of Texas, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Turkey. 

Daniel M. Browning, of Illinois, to be Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Frank CC. Armstrong, of Washington, D.C., to be Assis‘ ant 
Commis-ioner of Indian Affairs. 

Daniel N. Morgan, of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the United 
States, vice Enos H. Nebeker, resigned. 

Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, to be Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at New York City, vice Ellis H. Roberts, re- 
signed. 

Joseph 8. Miller, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

John W. Riddle, of Minnesota, to be Secretary of the Legation 
of the United States to Turkey. 


These and other nominations were confirmed by the 
Senate, which adjourned on April 15th. The case of Mr. 
Roach was not decided before adjournment. 


....Under orders from Commissioner Blount, the Amer- 
ican flag, which for two months has been over the Govern- 
ment buildings of Honolulu, was hauled down on April 
6th and the forces of the United States cruiser ‘* Boston” 
were sent on board. The reason given by Commissioner 
Blount was that the Washington Administration did not 
regard the protectorate as necessary and that it was in- 
compatible with any diplomatic negotiations that might 
be arranged between the two countries. The Provisional 
Government’s troops were immediately called out and 
placed under arms throughout the city. According to the 
reports the American residents were much chagrined while 
the natives manifested in every way their pleasure. There 
is complete reticence in Washington with regard to the 
nature of the instructions given to Commissioner Blount, 
and no advices from Honolulu have been received at, the 
Navy Department. Mr. Carter, the Annexation Commis- 
sioner from Hawaii, reports an interview with Secretary 
Gresham as quite satisfactory. 


...-For a day there was fear of serious trouble in connec- 
tion with a strike of carpenters at the World’s Fuir. The 
authorities of the Fair had decided that they could not 
recognize any difference between union and non-vnion 
men. There arose some question among the union men, 
and a strike was ordered for April 10th. There was no dis- 
turbance, but the union men gathered at the grounds and 
sought to persuade the non-union men to join them, with- 





unwelcome to those appreciative of its extraordinary traits. 
And there is Hans Huber’s *‘ William Tell,” and Hermann 
Goetz’s** Symphony in F,” and (certainly as an experiment) 
Anton Bruckner’s tremendous Seventh, which proved it- 
self such a terrible stone of stumbling once upon a time to 
critics ard public hereabouts. Are we not in danger of 
forgetting our old acquaintance with Mozart’s “ Parisian,” 
and, for that matter, with others of the better Mozartean 
set? As to overtures, conspicuous for absences these many 
moons are—let us think a littleh—Wagner’s “‘ A Faust Over- 
ture,” Brahms’s ‘Tragic’? and ‘‘ Academic Festival” ; 
Schubert’s * Rosamunde,” Gluck’s “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
with Wagner’s conclusion ; Berlioz’s “ Lear,’ and that 
other Lear” one of Bazzini; Spontini’s stout old *‘ Olym- 
pia,” Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides,” Ruy Blas,” ‘ Melusine’s 
ona “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” ; to Beethoven's 

Egmont,” hardly inferior in dignity to the ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ 
to Meyerbeer’s “ Struensee,” Cherubini’s “ Water-Carrier” 
and ‘* Anacreon,” Nicolai’s jewel-bright ‘‘ Merry Wives 





out great success, however. Later in the day an agree- 
ment was arrived at, and the strike was declared off in the 


the King presiding. After the third course the King rose 
and said to the Regents ; 


“Gentlemen, for four years you, in my name, have adminis- 
tered the kingly power. I thank you heartily for the trouble 
you have taken. I now feel able to administer the power myself, 
and will exercise it from this moment. I veg you, therefore, im- 
mediately to hand me your resignations.” 

Mr. Ristitch, the Regent, replied that this was 
evntrary to the Constitution, and that he could 
not and would not resign. His associates also protested 
most earnestly against the action of the King, who 
still within a year of attaining his majority 
according to Servian law. The King then left the room 
and sent an aide-de-camp to repeat his order. Again re- 
ceiving a refusal, he ordered them to leave the Old Palace 
and pass the night in the New Palace. In the morning 
they were conveyed to their homes under guard. Mean- 
while the army, which is thoroughly loyal to the King, had 
occupied the Governmevt buildings, and when, long before 
daybreak, Alexander proceeded to the barracks, he was 
greeted with joyous acclamations and many expressions 
of loyalty. In his proclamation to the country Alexander 
declares that the Constitution has been lately in sore jeop- 
ardy, the rights of the citizens imperiled, and the consti- 
tutional position of Parliament so abused that the King 
must end the unhappy condition of affairs. He, therefore, 
declares that he bas come of age, and has assumed kingly 
power. A new ministry was appointed and a decree issued 
on the 14th, dissolving the Skuptschina, and writs for a 
new election to be held April 80th were sent out. At 11 
o’clock the King, accompanied by many military and state 
oflicials, went to the Cathedral, where a Te Deum was sung 
in celebration of his accession to the throne. So far as is 
appareat, the change meets with the approval of the peo- 
ple. There has been no opposition, and the whole move- 
ment was carried through very quietly. Speculation as to 
the exact causes is rife on every hand, but is an almost 
unanimous feeling that it is « move in the interests of 
Russia against Austria-Hungary. The completeness of the 
arrangements shows that they were planned long before- 
hand. 


is 


....The argument before the Bering Sea Court of Arbi- 
tration has been continued throughout the week. It was 
decided that the British supplementary report could not 
be introduced in form, altho counsel are allowed to use it 
in their pleas. This is considered a victory for the Ameri- 
can case, It was agreed that the American counsel should 
first address the court. Mr. Carter and Frederick R. Cou- 
dert delivered opening speeches, then Sir Richard Webster, 
C. Robinson and Sir Charles Russell would follow for 
Great Britaiv, and Minister Phelps would close in behalf 
of the United States. Mr. Carter made an impressive plea 
for the American case, emphasizing the disadvantage to 
all lands of pelagic sealing. 


....In England the debate on the second reading of the 
Home Rule bill has been continued, Mr. Chamberlain 
making a very vigorous attack upon the whole bill. He 
was replied to by John FE. Redmond and also by Michael 
Davitt, pressing for the adoption of the bill even if it did 
not give all that was desired. 


....Of special significance in connection with the Servian 
coup ad’ état has been the reception in Vienna, by Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of Premier Stambuloff, of Bulgaria. It is 
widely understood as giving special indorsement to the 
status quo andas such has received enthusiastic support by 
the Triple Alliance. 


....Mr. Newberry, the United States Secretary of Lega- 
tion, has returned from Marsovan and reports that the col- 
lege was not burned by Armenians; that anumber of in- 
nocent men are in prison and that the dissatisfaction with 
the existing condition of things is confined toa small num- 
ber of persons. 


...e-There are indications of an uprising in Korea, and 
the authorities at Washington have telegruphed to Hong- 
kong for an Americau war vessel to go there as a precau- 
tionary measure. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


DocrTrRiNE without duty isa tree without fruits; duty with- 
out doctrine is a tree without roots.—Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, 


...Democracy is the faith that no beauty, or grace, or comfort, 
or treasure, is too great for any human being.—Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


.... It may be well to proceed cautiously in the work of annex- 
ing Hawaii, but it should proceed. Our Government 
lose the opportunity of securing these islands. Some nation will 
takethem, if we donot. Japan is said todesire them, and every- 
body knows England would he glad to get her hands on them, 
She never misses a good chance, If our authorities delay too 
long it will not surprise us tosee John Bull walk off with the 
prize.— Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


should not 


....| would stop the coiaage of silver dollars because if of 
full weight they would be clumsy. The half-dollar, quarter and 





evening. 


....The foreign ships of war have been gathering at 
Hampton Roads, among them the Russian, French and 
Italian cruisers. The American ships went outside the 
capes for practice, but soon returned. Plans have been 
perfected for the display in New York Harbor on the 27th. 


....The Duke of Veragua and his party from Spain ar- 
rived in New York, April 15th. 


FOREIGN. 
....All Europe has been startled by a coup d’étatin Servia, 





by which the young King, Alexander I, overthrew the 
Board of Regents, and proclaimed himself as ruling in his 
} ownname. On the eve of April 13th, the Regents and the 
Cabinet Ministers responded to an invitation to dine in 
the Old Palace last evening. Eight were seated at dinner 


dime should contain one-third more silver than nov, and they 
would be good as gold, We ought to push the resoinage of silver 
under the new ratio. The new coins would be the most beauti- 
ful that ever left the mint of any nation. Each would sustain 
solidly to the extent of its face the public credit. Silver instead 
of a burden would be a help, the exact absolute equivalent of 
gold. That is the way to put the precious metals on a “* parity.” 
That is bimetallism.—Murat HALSTEAD. 

....A woman need never grow less charming with age. The 
face may be less brilliant in coloring, but the expression can be 
more tender and sympathetic. Quick wit may lose its biting 
pungency. but wisdom can add depth and serenity to thought 
and speech. Innocence may depart with passing years, but ex- 
perience can give compassionate insight into motive and a vast 
charity for weak humanity with its mighty endeavor toward 
better things and its continual failure in achievement. The 
charm of youth fades like a flower, but the perfect grace, which 
only years can bring, possesses undying beauty.—Prize paragraph 
in The Interior. 
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FAILURE OF THE REVISION. 


THE proposed revision of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith has failed. The returns from the presbyteries, 
which we publish elsewhere, indicate this clearly. While 
itis true that we have reports from only eighty-two 
out of over two hundred presbyteries, these eighty-two 
are no doubt fairly representative of all. They are 
widely distributed among the States, and speak from all 
sections of the country except the Pacific Coast. 

More than one-third of the presbyteries have been 
heard from, and of these only forty-two, barely one-half, 
approve, and of those which approve only thirteen ap- 
prove entire. Twenty-nine approve only in part, in a 
few cases rejecting all the overtures except the first. 
The constitutional provision for a change in the stand- 
ards of the Church requires that two-thirds of the pres- 
byteries shall approve. 
failed. 

When the question of revising the venerable West- 
minster Confession was first raised in the Church it was 
raised very timidly, A few of the more progressive pres- 
byteries overtured the General Assembly of 1889 to pro- 
vide for a revision. 
submitted an 
them to 
vision, 


Beyond doubt the revision has 


The General Assembly thereupon 
overture to the presbyteries 
indicate whether they 
and if so to what extent and in what 
respects. In response to this, 134 presbyteries asked 
for and 68 voted against it. The expres. 
sion was so strong that such men as President Patton, of 
Princeton, who were satisfied with the Confession as it 
is, were constrained to bow to the will of the Church 
and cease to oppose revision. They insisted, however, 
that the committee which should be charged with the 
work, should conduct it so as not to impair the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system. A strong committee of 
twenty-five, including fifteen ministers and ten elders, 
and fairly representative of the thought of the Church, 
was appointed, They accomplished the revision, and 


asking 
desired a re- 


revision 





submitted it to the presbyteries for suggestions. Guided 
by these suggestions they reported an amended Confes- 
sion to the Assembly of 1892, which agreed to submit the 
proposed amended chapters and sections in a series of 
overtures. It is these overtures on which the presby- 
teries are now pronouncing their opinion, and it is no 
surprise to those who have followed the trend of the 
discussion for the past year or two that that opinion is 
decidedly unfavorable. 

The failure of revision is not due to any unskillful 
work by the committee. They were restricted. They 
could not so change the chapters on the decrees and on 
reprobation as to satisfy the demands of liberal Presby- 
terians. They were required by the terms of their com- 
mission so to conduct the revision as not to impair the 
integrity of the Calvinistic system. They softened the 
harsher features all they could. A careful examination 
of the votes of those presbyteries which have decided to 
approve in part, shows that their particular objection 
was directed to overtures numbered 3, 15 and 154. No. 
3 proposes to change Section 7 of Chapter IIL of the Con- 
fession so as to make it set forth the doctrine of preteri- 
tion instead of reprobation ; No. 15 affects the paragraph 
concerning the fate of infants dying in infancy; and No. 
154 adds to this class *‘all other elect persons who are 
not outwardly called by the Word.” [tis plain that 
many of the presbyteries want more revision of these 
paragraphs. There is still too much Calvinism in the 
Westminster Confession to suit them. Other presbyte- 
ries of the conservative class are satisfied with the Con- 
fession as it is, and do not want it changed. Moreover, 
many believe that revision is an unnecessery and hope- 
less task. Even if the restrictions on the commission 
were removed, they do not believe that a satisfactory 
revision could be made ; and under these circumstances 
both liberals and conservatives are uniting to say, Let 
the old Confession remain as it is, and let us have a 
short new creed or statement of doctrine that people can 
readily understand. 

It is not strange that there should be division of opin- 
ion among the presbyteries. The committee itself was 
greatly divided, Only twelve out of the twenty-four 
who made the revision approved all the overtures. The 
other twelve filed objections to one or more of the pro- 
posed changes, and some of these objections were quite 
emphatic. 

Thirty-four of the eighty-two presbyteries ask for a 
new creed, and doubtless quite a number of those who 
for constitutional reasons have taken no action, would 
also welcome a new creed. This will probably be the 
outcome of the revision movement, which has from the 
beginning beena surprise. It received an unexpectedly 
hearty indorsement when it was first proposed by the 
As:embly ; but the more the Church has studied the 
Confession as revised the stronger has become its dissat- 
isfaction. Both liberals and conservatives turn with 
favor to the idea of a new creed. Indeed, this idea was 
strongly indorsed by the Assembly which appointed the 
commission of revision ; but it did not seem wise to un- 
dertake to formulate a new creed while revision was 
pending. Now that revision will be taken out of the 
way, we presume that the General Assembly at Wash- 
ington will take up in earnest the question of a new 
creed, and that a commission will be appointed to formu- 
late one, 

On the whole, we think the Church is to be congratu- 
lated on the outcome. The Westminster Confession is 
an antiquated document expressed in antiquated terms. 
Any revision of it would be a sort of patchwork. It 
would be like putting new wine into old wineskins. A 
short new creed expressive of the evangelical doctrines 
held by the Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregational- 
ists and others will meet the wants of the churches, and 
the venerable Confession can 
silence on the shelves. 


repose in dignity and 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE INDIAN BUREAU. 


On the score of righteousness there is no other ap- 
pointment which the President can make so important 
as that of Indian Commissioner ; no other appointment 
touches so closely the moral and educational side of our 
public affairs. For that reason the best men in the coun- 
try have been very deeply interested in the Indian Bu- 
reau, and have endeavored to bring every influence to 
bear upon President Cleveland that a man might be ap- 
pointed in charge of this department who has a deep in- 
terest in the education and civilization of the Indians, 
At a meeting called in Washington by the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, a month orso before his inaugura- 
tion, a committee was appointed, representing the differ- 
ent interests which are devoted to the welfare of the 
Indians, to bring this matter clearly before the Presi- 
dent ; and this committee met with him and was asked 
by him to suggest the names of persons that might be 
considered in the selection of a suitable Commissioner, 
President Cleveland expressed a deep interest in the sub- 
ject, as he did also more than once during his previous 
Administration, and as he has since in his Inaugural 
Message. And yet, somehow, it happened that the In- 
dian Bureau under President Cleveland’s former Admin- 
istration was in very poor hands and brought him 
no credit. After that experience better things have been 
hoped from his second Administration. 





At length, after taking sufficient time for considera- 
tion, the President has appointed Mr. Daniel M. Brown- 
ing, of Illinois, as Commissioner. He is a lawyer of fair 
ability, residing in southern Illinois, who has taken an 
interest in political matters and who sought the position 
of Commissioner of the General Land Office. Failing to 
get that, he was made Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
We do not learn that he has any special knowledge of 
Indians or takes any special interest in them, nor that 
he has any such special training in educational matters 
as fitted his predecessor for the office. He is a man 
fully six feet tall, and weighs about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

General Frank O. Armstrong has been nominated for 
the position of Assistant Commissioner, to succeed Mr. 
Belt. He was an Indian inspector during Mr. Cleveland's 
previous Administration, a graduate of West Point, 
joined the rebel army, and rose, we believe, to the rank 
of Major-General. He is a man of military training 
and of generally good judgment on matters requiring im- 
mediate execution. He has, we understand, been em- 
ployed during the last three years about Washington in 
connection with some railroad or coal corporation 
located in the Choctaw Nation. He is a man of pleasing 
address, and seems to be quite popular, but he will find 
that he has a difficult work to do if he carefully consid- 
ers, personally, the laws and treaties relating to Indian 
matters and does not leave the research and considera- 
tion of facts and details entirely tosubordinates. While 
he has not taken any special interest in the educational 
work among the Indians, yet in his position as inspector 
he had a kindly feeling for the whole Indian population. 
He is, we believe, a Roman Catholic. 

Any advancement of the educational work among the 
Indians is likely to depend chiefly upon the energy of 
Commissioner Browning, who will meet with many dif- 
ficulties, and who will need all the determination which 
we hope he possesses, in the presence of an army of 
office seekers and an indifferent Congress. We cannot 
help feeling considerable anxiety; and yet the impetus 
which Indian education and citizenship have acquired 
during the past four years has been such that it cannot 
be lost so long as those in charge of the work take any 
interest in it. 


+ 
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“STARVING THE MISSIONARY WORK. 


AMONG our missionary letters this week are two from 
Turkey telling of the suffering consequent on famine 
and earthquake. Not long since letters from South In- 
dia indicated that the distress there was not less than it 
was a year since. Similar facts come from China, and, 
indeed, were the full truth told the story from almost 
every section of the mission field would be one of suffer- 
ing from poverty, oppression and disaster, 

Coincident with these facts are others. The returns 
from the treasury of the American Board show that the 
receipts for the seven months of the present financial 
year have been $374,679, as against $395,394 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, a falling off of $20,715. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church (North) reports that during the eleven months 
ending March 31st, there had been received by the treas- 
urer $715,811, as against $672,194 for the preceding year, 
a gain of $41,617. In view, however, of the fact that, 
acting under instructions of the General Assembly, a 
larger sum has been appropriated to the use of the mis- 
sions this year, the advantage of the gain is more appar- 
ent than real. As a matter of fact, the Board must re- 
ceive by May Ist of this year, if it is to meet all obliga- 
tions, the sum of $356,537, or $97,439 more than it re- 
ceived during April, 1892. 

What is the relation between these facts? The Rev. 
J. P. Jones, writing from Madura, says that when the 
stress of famine came upon the communities, so that the 
prices of food were nearly double the normal rates, the 
Mission voted to pay famine allowances to their agents in 
order to enable them to struggle through the hard times. 
Scarcely had they done this when word came from Bos- 
ton that the receipts of the Board were such as to compel 
areduction all around of twenty-three per cent. in the 
appropriations. What was to be done? A conference 
was had with the native workers, and after most care- 
ful consideration it was agreed that six of the agents 
must be dismissed. One of them was an elderly man. 
who had been a preacher for a quarter of a century. 
With tears in his eyes he pleaded: ‘‘If it had been at 
any other time than in this famine year, when I can find 
nothing to support my large family, it would not have 
been so overwhelming.” But even this was not enough, 
and the agents still in service voted unanimously to fore- 
go the famine allowance so imperatively needed rather 
than dismiss any more. 

Is the relation plain? The churches in America send 
out missionaries as their agents. In various ways they 
instruct them to employ native preachers and teachers 
to do work that they themselves cannot do. Then, when 
those native agents have been employed for a time, they 
are dismissed not for any fault of theirs, but because the 
churches do not furaish the money to pay their salaries. 
More than that. The very service which these native 
agents render to the missionaries and thus to the Amer- 
ican churches not less than to their owa communities, is 
of such a nature as inevitably unfits them for gaining a 
livelihood by the ordinary means open to their fellow- 
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men, The result is that when dismissed their dismissal 
means suffering ; personal, bodily suffering. 

This is precisely what is takiag place in mission fields 
all over the world. Missionaries watch with anx‘ous 
eyes the monthly reports of the treasurers, because they 
know that upon those receipts depends not merely the 
general welfare of the great work committed to them, 
but the personal welfare of men and women who have 
done faithful work, and who are not only honored by 
them, but endeared to them by many an experience of 
mental labor and self-denial for the Master. And when 
such experiences do come, many a missionary has felt 
that he would give up the work and come home rather 
than bear even in semblance the responsibility of action 
that to his fellow-workers seems perilously near to a 
moral if not a legal breach of contract. One missionary 
we know did so, declaring that he could not and would 
not stay and draw his own salary while men whom, in 
the name of the American churches, he had engaged in 
the work of the Mission were turned adrift. 

Unless the Presbyterian Board receives during the 
present month the sum of $356,537 it will commence 
the new year in debt. The effect of that will be that 
work in its various fields will have to be curtailed. That 
will necessitate the dismissal of employés of the Presby- 
terian Church, What reason will be given for that 
dismissal ? That the Presbyterian churches are too poor 
to continue them? Or, that they have lost interest in 
the work ? 

The appropriations made by the Prudential Committee 
in Boston are carefully based upon the returns that come 
to them from the churches, There is no elasticity in 
a dollar bill. It will go just so far and no farther. If 
the employés of the American Board, and through it of 
the Congregational churches, are to be retained and not 
turned out to suffer, the dollar bills must come in in 
greater numbers and more rapidly. 

As occasion offers appeals are made to the charitable 
feeling of American Christians to meet such distress as 
that at Malatia, in Madura, in China. This is well, and 
we indorse the appeals most heartily ; but the money 
that is sentin answer tothem must be in addition to, not 
in subtraction from the sums that belong to those who 
justly look to us, not for charity, but for an honorable 
support. Which would avail the most for that dismissed 
helper in Madura, a grant for famine relief or a salary, 
sinall at the best, which shall enable him not only to sup- 
port himself and his family, but continue the good work 
of a quarter of a century ? 

We have called attention to this phase of the question 
of support of our missionary societies because we feel 
that there is danger of its being overlooked. Missionary 
work is notonly broadly spiritual, dealing with the con- 
version of races, it is intensely practical, dealing with in- 
dividual men and women having personal needs and 
personalrights, In the enthusiasm for the former let us 

not forget the latter. The American churches are in 
honor bound to see that no man, woman, or child suffers 
because of their carelessness or negligence. There will 
be such suffering if the needs of the Boards are not fully 
supplied. 

The money question is now first in order; are you 
ready to meet it? Let there be an immediate response 
from thousands of churches and millions of Christians. 
First open your hearts and then your pocketbooks ; 
draw your purse strings and your checks, and thus cheer 
the faithful and hungry workers on every foreign field. 


_— 
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THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 


Apart from the sentiment of national pride involved, 
there is nothing to be regretted in the acquisition of the 
Bancroft collection by the Lenox Library rather than by 
the Congressional Library. For the republic of students 
the books are probably better placed where they are. 

At all events, the Lenox Library authorities have thus 
far proved more able to appreciate the collection. They 
intervened just in time. Congress having refused to 
make the purchase, thera was every prospect that the 
library would be sold in lots and dispersed as Caleb Cush- 
ing’s was, 





In the department of miscellaneous or general litera- 
ture it is not particularly full, tho it contains much rich 
matter, and probably no great number of volumes that 
will duplicate those already on the Lenox shelves. The 
strength of the collection lies in the department of his- 
tory, and particularly American history. The ex- 
act number of pieces in the collection is nearly 20,000, 
of which some 15,000 are bound and printed. In Mr. 
Bancroft the virtues of industry, system and neatness 
were solidly compacted. He loved to see his books 
well bound, and he loved to have every page and sheet 
and pamphlet bound up in the right place in some good, 
strong, accessible cover, where it could be preserved and 
found. There never was such an example of things put 
Up in solid, systematic order, ready for use, as this col- 
lection affords, 

The printed volumes make a whole which is imposing 
even In Comparison with the well-known and rare literary 
treasures of the Lenox Library. The gem among them is 
the previously missing number which completes the set of 
the Jesuit Relations, or the Briéve Relation, by Father 
Paul le Jeune, Paris, 1632, of early French missionary 
adventures in America, So important was this number, 








which now turns up in the Bancroft collection, that the 
trustees had published a standing offer of $1,000 for it. 
Among other printed books we note Purchas, Hakluyt, 
Oviedo, Hennepin, Imlay’s ‘‘ Western Territory,” Captain 
John Smith’s “ Virginia,” 1632, etc. Most of these books 
show marks of Mr. Bancroft’s use. The volume of Hen- 
nepin contains this note by him: ‘* I obtained this per- 
fect copy March 19th, 1864, after thirty years’ search.” 

The part of the collection which will prove of the 
greatest utility, and which we look on with the most 
pride, is the documents and manuscripts. Among these 
are many autograph collections of very great interest, 
tho we apprehend that the reading public in general 
will be most attracted to the original historical docu- 
ments, They prove to be rich indeed. 

The most surprising and permanently valuable part 
of these documents is the Samuel Adams Papers, which 
came to Mr. Bancroft from Samuel Adams’s grandson, 
S. A. Wells. They consist of Samuel Adams’s Corre- 
spondence, nine volumes, bound in half red morocco 
and containing over 1,300 pieces arranged chrono- 
logically with the papers of the Committee of 
Inter-colonial Correspondence, 1772-1775, in three 
volumes folio, and the Minutes of the same Commit- 
tee,in thirteen thin volumes folio, and The Votes and 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Assembly, 1773-1774, 
in two volumes folio. One comes to these collections as 
to sacred heirlooms of the past and opens them with 
bated breath. They make a revelation which can be 
had nowhere else of the inmost heart of colonial society. 
This Intercolonial Committee was in correspondence 
with every part of the country, and here are the reports 
of the state of colonial feeling which the founders of the 
Federal Union collected and on which they acted. Here 
are minutes of the meeting which broke up with the 
solemn declaration that ‘* nothing more remained to 
be done by the meeting to save the country,” and ad- 
journed to save the country by boarding the *‘ Dart- 
mouth” and throwing her tea into the harbor. Here we 
read the report of Josiah Quincy’s moderate counsel and 
the letter from Franklin deprecating the destruction of 
the tea. There is many a glimpse of the unwritten his- 
tory of the times and not a few of the ** noble discon- 
tent” of the Adamses and of their hope in strange gods 
like General Gates and Charles Lee. The records of the 
Continental Congress nor the Declaration of lndepend- 
ence bring us scarcely so near to the heart of the times. 
These papers put a summary end to the opinion which 
has been rather growing of late that the uprising against 
Great Britain was not general. 

Of scarcely lower interest are the series of papers re- 
lating to the part taken by the Hessian troops in the war. 
First are the ** Anspach Papers,” containing in four vol- 
umes the reports made by the Secretary to the Margrave 
of Anspach. Thén we have a series relating to the ill- 
fated Hessian contingent attached to Burgoyne, with a 
letter to the commander, Major-General Riedesel, con- 
taining secret instructions for the disposition of troops 
for Saratoga. Here, too, is a Uessiun oflicer’s diary, one 
hundred and thirty-tive pages, with a full account of the 
capture at Trenton, and two more relating to the Hes- 
sian co-operation in the Long Island affair, one of them 
by a Lieutenant von Meiningen and another a collection 
of sundry private letters from Hessians on the same 
service, 

The transcriptions from original papers, done in the 
most systematic and clerkly way, arranged and bound, 
are numerous and valuable. Some of these, for ex- 
ample, the transcriptions of the General Anthony 
Wayne papers, now in the custody of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, are merely copies of papers which 
ought to be published, and not improbably will be. 
Others are from sources not accessible or not likely to be 
published, and therefore of much greater value. 

So far as personal interest counts in such a collection, 
it rates high in this case. Mr. Bancroft’s stamp is on 
the whole library. Every book is a piece of ground 
which he worked over, and particularly the series of his 
own histories. The volumes are written up with mar- 
ginal notes and interlineations. Clippings and manu- 
script are stuffed in between the leaves. The bindings are 
sometimes worn by hard use, and the whole series stands, 
eight or nine shelves full, a testimony to the tireiess 
enterprise of a greatscholar whose task was never done. 

The most striking feature of the collection, as a whole, 
is its national and American character, a feature which 
we assume the Lenox Trustees do not regret that the 
United States Congress was unable to appreciate. 
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A NEW LIFE. 


Ir there was any excellence in the religion of the Old 
Testament it consisted chiefly in the fact that it led toa 
righteous life. Its chief word was righteousness, or right- 
ness. The God it magnified was a God of righteous- 
ness. The one desire of the God of the Old Testament was 
that men might become and continue righteous, Every 
invitation and every warning of God, orof Wisdom, was 
for this one purpose, that men might cease to do evil, 
and begin to do well. 

The New Testament teaches the same thing. It opens 
with the call of John the Baptist to repentance for all 
sin and a righteous life. It continues with the teaching 











of Jesus Christ, that except a man be born anew he 


cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven. The Master and 
all his Apostles taught everywhere this doctrine of 
repentance, faith and love, and filled their mouths with 
instructions in regard to purity, honesty, service of 
God and man. 

This, then, is the first duty which we, as followers of 
Christ and of his Apostles, as believers in the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, have todo. We must ourselves 
live a renewed life, and seek to secure a renewed life in 
others. The first thing is not to learn or teach what is 
intellectually true, but to persuade ourselves and other 
men to do what, in the highest sense, is spiritually 
righteous toward God and man. 

Do we think of it sufficiently, that the first great ob- 
ject tobe soughtis conversion? Religion comparatively 
is good only as it secures conversions. The Christian 
religion is supreme because it supremely seeks and obtains 
conversions. The human heart is selfish and wrong, and 
Christianity changes it by presenting the will of God 
and the love of God in Jesus Christ. It offers Christ 
as the Savior from sin. So it makes it easy to forsake sia 
and begin a new life. It saves murderers, thieves, har- 
lots and drunkards. It saves selfish rich men, intel- 
Jectual men, worldly men. It teaches them to love 
others to love them as themselves, to love them as 
Christ loved them. . 

This is imperative. When Jesus says: ‘“‘ Ye must be 
born anew,” he gives an absolute condition of salvation, 
for salvation is just this being born anew, this change of 
life and purpose, this conversion. It is not, therefore, a 
mistake for one who works in religious things to measure 
his work first by his success in securing conversions. A 
physician is successful who cures sick men. It is true that 
a Christian has other work to do than healing sick souls. 
Besides the work of a physician at the bedside, there is 
that of the sanitary expert who prevents disease, and the 
teacher of gymnastics who strengthens the healthy body ; 
and there isa spiritual counterpart to their service. There 
are social dangers to be averted, and converted men are 
to be instructed and improved ; but we begin not with 
well souls, but with sick souls, souls that need convert- 
ing, and the first duty to be brought to bear on every 
child even, is to teach him to love God and love his fel- 
low. Beginning to do that is an epoch in any one’s life, 
altho there may be cases when such an epoch comes so 
early in childhood that even the parent may not tell 
when it occurs. The parent, the teacher, the pastor, 
should hold up first the importance of bringing souls 
into this new life. 


» 





WHAT WAS HIs SIN’ 


Ir is one of the disadvantages of denominationalism 
that it establishes, in the name of Christianity, which is 
one religion, various and diverse tests of membership. 
Thus a Christian believer may not be a member of some 
of the Christian Churches, if he be a Calvivist in doc- 
trine; nor of certain other denominations if he be an 
Arminian, If he believe that baptism may be rightly ad- 
ministered to infants, or in either of two or three modes, 
he finds certain denominational doors closed to him, If 
he happen to belong to a secret society there are 
Churches of Christ which would not admit him to mem- 
bership. If he be satisfied with the Constitution of the 
United States as it is, or feel it his duty to vote as a citi- 
zen, or do jury duty when called upon, or hold civil 
positions, there are Christian Churches which would re- 
fuse fellowship to him. 

If Christ were to come toearth to-day, personally and 
visibly, what wuuld he say to all this? Would he com- 
mend those who are most exclusive, or would he say, 
‘* Forbid them not, who believe on me and ask fellow- 
shipin my name ?” 

These diverse terms of Christian communion are 
wholly due to denominationalism. Each denomination 
is conscious that it is not the sole Church of Christ ; that 
those whom it excludes for reasons that are not recog- 
nized inthe New Testament are not thereby excluded from 
the Church of Christ, but only from a sect; and that 
there are other sects which will receive those whom it 
rejects. Theoretically the terms of membership in any 
denomination should be as broad as those of the Church 
of Christ. But this would annihilate most denomination- 
al distinctions ; and we fear that we are not ready for that 
yet, tho we are making rapid progress toward it. 

If sentiment had not changed mightily in this direc- 
tion, such an incident as occurred in the Baptist church 
in Hustonville, Ky., recently, would not seem so strange 
and unusual. It is given authentically in the following 
official paper adopted by the Church : 

“ Be it known unto all whom it may concern, and to all 
who seem wont to concern it, that on Saturday before the 
second Sunday in February, 1893, Hustonville Haptist 
Church did legally exclude from her fellowship Deacon N. 
J. Cone for his willful practice of ‘Mixrt Communion’ in 
this church and his obstinate adherence to the same. . 

“* Deacon Cone had been ordained to the office of deacon 
in this church alittle more than two years. He had sol- 
emnly avowed his adherence to ‘ Restricted Communion’ 
when ordained. On the second Sunday in last October, 


Brother J. B. Green, a Presbyterian brother, chanced to be 
present. Our pastor, as is invariably his custom, invited 
the communicants forward to designated front seats, re- 
stricting the invitation to members of the Baptist Church. 
Brother Green consistently did not come forward. Deacon 





Cone went back to Brother Green and handed him the em- 
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blems. Both the pastor and the deacons labored tenderly 
and faithfully with him for two months, hoping to con- 
vince him of his error and to have him promise that he 
would not repeat the offense. The longer they entreated 
the more stubborn he became. The church then preferred 
a charge. 

“We are now ready to confess our wrong in the exclu- 
sion of Deacon Cone—we verily believe that we did wrong 
because we didn’t exclude him at least one or two months 
before we did. 

“Done by order of the church on the second Sunday in 


March, 1893. 
“J. D. BURTON, 


“W. H. BADGETT, 
“Committee.” 

Deacon Cone is here charged with an offense, and be- 
cause he would not acknowledge his error and promise 
not to repeat it, he was excluded from the Baptist 
Church of Christ in Hustonville. The offense consisted 
in passing the elements to a Presbyterian brother. In 
doing this he violated the order of close communion. He 
allowed one who was not an immersed believer to par- 
ticipate in the Lord’s Supper. The Baptist churches in 
the North are close communion churches ; but we do not 
believe that any of them would exclude a man from fel- 
lowship for such an act. They would say that the rule 
is right enough, but that an accidental or even occa- 
sional infraction of it is not an offense deserving excom- 
munication. 

What was Deacon Cone’s sin? Was itasin against 
Christianity? No. It was an offense against denomi- 
nationalism. 


- 


Gditorial Notes. 





IN our issue this week Dr. Cuyler answers the question, 
‘“‘What is Preaching For?’ Congressman Dolliver, of 
Iowa, has afresh and vigorous article on false charges of 
bribery ; J. H. Sears gives the history of the Home Rule 
Bill; Prof, John T. 


Presbyterian Church ; Dr. A. H. Quint replies to Professor 


Duffield describes the crisis in the 


Gulliver’s article on ‘‘Creeds of Acknowledged Weight’’; 
Dr. Thomas P. Hughes continues his interesting reminis- 
cences of life in Afghanistan; Kate Foote gives the last of 
her Washington letters ; and Miss Huger describes current 


art exhibitions. There are poems by Bliss Carman, Edith 


M. Thomas and Louisa H. Bruce, and stories by Arthur J. 
Pillsbury, Charles G. D. Roberts and John D. Emersley. 
The monthly missionary letters require us to add four 
extra pages. 


AFTER all their careful labor in selecting candidates 
for the bishopric of Massachusetts, the Episcopalians of 
that State are cast adrift by the refusal of both Dr. Greer 
and Dr. Dix to accept the honor. We do not believe that 
Dr. Dix could have been elected; he would have afforded 
too great a contrast, with his extreme High Churchism, to 
Bishop Brooks. And if he could have been elected we do 
not believe he would have consented to leave what is now 
practically one of the best bishoprics in the gitt of the 
Church ; for the rector of Trinity Church is a bishop for 
all practical purposes except those of ordination and con- 
firmation. He has under his control more communicants 
than many bishops, and vastly more wealth. We had 
hoped that Dr. Greer would accept; but he, too, prefers, 
and it is not strange, the less responsible and more agree- 
able work of the pastorate for which he believes himself 
better fitted. We cannot blame either man for declining 
the task. Now that the decks have thus been cleared 
away, we shall not be surprised if the Massachusetts Epis- 
copalians shall remember that they have good men in 
their own ranks and proceed to elect’ some one of them 
to be their leader. 


No announcement has as yet been made of a decision by 
the Prudential Committee in the case of William H. 
Noyes, and we have no information as to when one will be 
reached. In the meantime there is evidence of much 
anxiety on the part of the supporters of the American 
Board with reference to the outcome of this crucial case. 
We haye received a number of letters asking whether any- 
thing can be done to impress the Prudential Committee 
with the importance of a right decision. We can only 
suggest that those who believe a crisis isimpending should 
signify their wishes to the Prudential Committee. We do 
not believe that the great majority of the Board wish to 
have the future probation hypothesis foisted upon the 
Board via Japan. Those who think there is any danger 
of this should communicate with the Prudential Commit- 
tee. We have spoken our mind plainly and expressed, 
as we have reason to believe, the mind of a great majority 
ofthe Board. Now is the time for others to speak unless 
they wish a complete revolution in its management. 
There should be no delay about it. 


Ir is not often that we have a chance to read the creed 
aud covenant of a radical Unitarian Church; but the Third 
Unitarian Church in Chicago has lately adopted a cove- 
nant which has been printed and which is the veriest 
emptiness of platitudes that we have lately seen. Those 
who accept the covenant declare that they believe that 
religion is ‘‘ natural, helpful and needful,” and that it is 
“the witness within us of the Infiniteand Eternal.” They 
then profess their belief in ‘the One-in-All, the ‘ power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousuess,’ the Eternal 
God, our Father,’’ which we suppose means that they be- 
lieve in the something or other which exists. They also 
believe that “the universe is beautiful and beneficent 
order,” which is a very beautiful sentiment, but does not 





allow for some exceptions. They also declare that we 
ought to give reverence to good men and to their good 
writings, and ought to be good, and that ‘‘in the soul of 
man awakes the sense of things eternal, and of belonging 
unto them” (whatever that may mean) ‘‘ whereby we have 
the earnest of immortal life.” Asif we do not also have 
the sense of things perishable whereby we might also have 
the earnest of mortal life. They then declare that a sig- 
nature of this covenant of belief is not necessary for mem- 
bership, that they can believe it or not as they please, and 
that “‘ high above creed or Church we exalt the holy bond 
of the brotherhood of man.” Words, words, words ! 

THE people of New York are to be congratulated on the 
passage of the Anti-Pool Room Bill. It is the best thing 
the Legislature hasdone. It has gone wrong on so many 
other matters that it would have been no surprise if it had 
defeated this bill. It. is not the conscience of the Legisla- 
ture to which we owe this great moral victory, but the 
public conscience. There was scarcely any open opposition 
to it in the Senate, tho a strong and well-equipped lobby 
is said to have worked against it. Under its provisions 
that most popular form of gambling—pool-selling—can be 
wiped out utterly, except on the race tracks. There it 
may be carried on for the present. Some of the opponents 
of the measure were quite zealous in an attempt to add 
an amendment to prohibit gambling everywhere. One of 
the saloon members wanted to know why pool-selling was 
to beallowed on the race tracks. He said: 

“Tam not a moralist, but if you want to abolish gambling why 

do you not prohibit it at the race tracks as well asin the pool 
rooms? Abolish pool-selling everywhere aud you will be consis- 
tent.” 
Of course, he knew that to add the amendment would be 
to defeat the bill. He wanted gambling everywhere. The 
effect. of the new law will be to drive the gamblers into 
New Jersey. That State will be overrun with the riff-raff 
of New York, as itis already with that of Philadelphia. 
If the State is to be saved from moral disaster, it must be 
done at the polls next fal). 

THE rejection of the application of Theodore Seligman 
for membership in the Union League Club, last week, 
shows how deeply race prejudice runs, and how hard it is 
to eradicate it, even from so intelligent and excellent a 
class of men as compose this famous club. Mr. Seligman 
is a man of spotless character, and of high standing so- 
cially and professionally. Moreover, he is the son of Jesse 
Seligman, the honored banker, who has been a member of 
the Club since 1868, and was for many years one of its 
vice presidents. The application of the son was passed 
upon favorably by the Committee, but enough blackballs 
were cast in the election to defeat him. It is not denied 
that the sole opposition to him was based on the ground 
that he isa Jew. He was already a member of several of 
the best clubs in the city, and his rejection by the 
Union League Club was a direct insult to his father, to 
himself and to his race. We krow, of course, that a club 
is a private institution, and may accept or reject whom it 
will; but in this case, where no personal, social, political 
or moral objections could be alleged, it was an inexcusa- 
ble exercise of the privilege of the blackball. Those who 
were most active in opposition were the frequenters of the 
café, and not representative men. Their action is most 
unfortunate. They have compelled the elder Seligman to 
resign, and have put a stigma of shame upon the record of 
a famous club. 


AFTER Commissioner Blount, sent by President Cleve- 
land toexamine into the state of affairs, reached Hawaii, 
one of the first things he did was to order, so far as he had 
aright to order, the United States flag taken down from 
over the Government buildings at Honolulu. Minister 
Stevens had given his permission that the flag should be 
raised there as soon as the provisional government had 
proclaimed annexation. It is not strange that President 
Cleveland should have, through his commissioner, re- 
quested the flag to be removed, for President Harrison had 
himself declared that the act of Minister Stevens was un- 
authorized, and we can see some force in the statement 
that if there are to be negotiations for annexation we 
should not appear to be dealing with a country already an- 
nexed. Weare extremely unwilling to believe that Presi- 
dent Cleveland or the United States Senate can for a mo- 
ment hesitate as to the wisdom of accepting these islands 
as a part of our territory and putting them under our flag. 
It would be such a blunder as would pass comprehension, 
and would contradict the record of all parties in our his- 
tory. Wedo appreciate that it is well to make it plain 
first to the most skeptical that annexation is desired by 
the people of Hawaii, so that no one can say afterward 
that the islands were taken from a poor woman—as if she 
had ever owned them—and that there may be no founda- 
tion left for a charge of jingoism. But of the ultimate 
conclusion of the matter we can have no doubt, unless 
blindness has happened to the Democratic Party for their 
sins. 


THE convention of Southern Governors met in Richmond 
last week, and took action on the one subject which had 
brought them together, which was the attempt to encour- 
age immigration into the Southern States. It was agreed 
that the Governor of each Southern State should have a 
paper prepared which would set forth the inducements to 
immigration, in the lines of social condition, religion, edu- 
cation, mines, farming industry and opportunities for 
trade, and that these should be published in pamphlet 
form for distribution at the World’s Fair and elsewhere. 
This appears to us to be an admirable plan so far as it 
goes, and it ought to have some influence. But the most 
important thing, we think, is that immigrants themselves 
should be persuaded to write to their friends, telling them 
of the advantages they have found in that region to which 
they have come, and urging them to follow and partake of 
the comforts and opportunities which they enjoy. We fully 





believe that there is no portion of the country which af- 
fords greater material inducements to immigration than 
the Southern States, It would seem asif population ought, 
to flow intothem just as water flows downhill. Wedo not 
yet understand that the Governors have solved the difficult 
question why immigrants avoid those States. We have 
our own suspicion that it is in large part due to the re- 
mains of old prejudice, such as before the War gave a pe- 
culiar character to that region, and which at the present 
time resents any influences of change. Whether this is so 
or not we should be very glad to see more of the Negroes 
in the North and more of our foreign immigrants in the 
South. We are glad to seeso many native Southerners 
making their homes with us in the North, and wish a great 
many more of Northern birth would make their homes in 
the milder regions of the South. A very sensible act of the 
Governors was to table the resolution asking the President 
for more offices. 


THE landing of the Duke of Veragua, the lineal descend- 
ant of Christopher Columbus, to attend the celebrations in 
honor of his renowned ancestor, and the Columbian Exhi- 
bition is an event of no little interest. We are, as a nation, 
grateful to him for his interest in our effort to honor here 
the great event which gave such honor to his family. We 
cannot do better than to republish the description of the 
Duke of Veragua given in THE INDEPENDENT nearly ten 
years ago by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, after a visit made 
to the Duke in his home, in the interests of a celebration 
of the discovery of America, then first suggested. He says: 

**T was ushered by servants into one apartment after another, 
and had time enough to observe something of the style in which 
the Duke lives. On his immense ancestral estates the Duke 
raises hundreds of the finest bulls in Spain, many of which are 
slaughtered each year in the famous bull rings at Madrid and 
Seville. His bulls are fiercer and cost more than the ordinary 
bulls one sees in the ring; and when it is announced that the 
Duke of Veragua’s bulls are to fight even larger crowds than 
usual throng the amphitheaters. In one of the rooms was a large 
painting representing some bulls in the field, with the Duke on 
horseback chasing one of them. In other parts of the room were 
portraits of famous matadors who lived years ago. Inthe reception 
room, hear portraits of the Duke’s beautiful wife and mother, was 
the picture of a famous matador who lived in the time of Charles 
IV. The Duke isa fine-looking gentleman, of medium hight and 
about forty years old. The expression of his face, and particu- 
larly of the mouth, is said very much to resemble the features of 
his renowned ancestor, and the resemblance to the original por- 
trait of Columbus at the National Library is striking. Being a 
grandee, with a dozen or more Spanish titles, the Duke belongs 
to the hereditary portion of the Senate, where he is a constant 
attendant. As he also attends personally to the management of 
his several estates, he may be called a hard-working man. When 
I suggested how much he would see of interest to him in Amer- 
ica, and how much the people would enjoy a visit from the only 
living descendant of Christopher Columbus, he replied that he 
had too much work to do at home, and that the Spaniards were 
poor travelers ; they left sight-seeing to the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
We are glad he has changed his mind and visited us, 


WE have previously commented on an article in the pro- 
posed Russian treaty, which had been allowed to see the 
light, and which allows extradition for the crime of at- 
tempting the murder of the Czar. We then stated 
that the provision is a righteous one. But another arti- 
cle has since been given to the public which allows extra- 
dition for forgery, aud the crime of forgery is thus defined: 

“The crime of forgery, by which is understood the utterance 
of forged papers, and also the counterfeiting of public, sovereign 
or governmental acts.” 

Such a definition of forgery ought not to be allowed to 
control extradition. It is unlike the definitions of forgery 
which are found in other treaties. The forgery for which 
extradition should be allowed is that which falsi~ 
fies a signature for the purpose of getting money. But 
under this treaty a man can be extradited who forges 
the passport on which he escapes from Rassian Territory. 
Here isa man who is charged with being a Nihilist, or with 
any purely political crime, such as it is confessed must not 
be an extraditable offense. He cannot escape the country 
without a passport ; he cannot go from place to place with- 
out a passport, and in order to escape he forges, in the 
sense of ‘the counterfeiting of public, sovereign or gov- 
ernmental acts.” ‘To issue a passport is a governmental 
act, and it would be monstrous to agree that a man guilty 
of counterfeiting the signature of an officer to a passport 
on which he escapes from such a country as Russia must 
be returned as a forger. Under that provision almost any 
refugee could be extradited. 

IN a recent interview the Prime Minister of Egypt 
thanked God that there was no curse of Socialism in that 
country, such as there is in Europe. There are worse 
things than Socialism, and one of them is the tyranny 
which was the curse of Egypt before the English took pos- 
session. We call the late troubles in Belgium Socialistic, 
but perhaps they should be called rather political. They 
had their origin in the refusal of the right of universal 
suffrage, which was demanded by the people in their labor 
organizations. The strike which has its center ia Brussels 
and which is extending rapidly and now becoming very 
dangerous, is not ademand for better wages or for shorter 
hours, but is simply a protest against the denial of the 
ballot to the workingmen. Sunday was a very disturbed 
day, with public meetings demanding political rights, 
and ending with an attack on the Mayor of Brussels, who 
had forbidden public meetings, and who was knocked down 
and rendered unconscious, altho it is thought he will 
recover. Much anxiety prevails as to the events of this 
week. This outbreak may have very serious international 
complications. Belgium lies between France and Ger- 
many, and its inclinations have been rather French than 
German. Yet there exists a treaty between Felgium and 
Germany, according to which the aid of the latter power 
can be invoked in case of danger. But were the throne of 
Belgium in danger through this strike, it would be from the 
direction of popular suffrage and democracy, and it would 
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really be a conflict between monarchy as represented by 
Germany, and republicanism as represented by France ; 
and were Germany to intervene to maintain the throne, it 
would probably be impossible to prevent France from in- 
tervening in behalf of popular government. In that case 
American sympathy would go with France. 


MucH might be said about the extraordinary ministerial 
revolution in Servia, but much is not necessary at present. 
Servia is uvimportant in itself, and since its defeat by Bul- 
garia would have been nothing at all, with its quarrelsome 
and worthless reigning family, were it not for its rela- 
tions to Austria and Russia. The boy king, at the bidding 
of his newly reconciled father and mother, who, in turn, 
are acting uuder orders from France and Russia, has by 
violence removed his cabinet, and put others in their 
place, asserting that the deposed regents had disobeyed the 
will of the people as expressed at the polls. We do not yet 
have ‘facts enough to judge correctly of the right in 
the case; but altho all the dispatches received seem to 
favor the coup @’etat, the source of it is so suspicious that 
we are not inclined to take these dispatches on their face 
value. It appears to be an intrigue against both Bul- 
garia and Austria, and in favor of Russian control; but 
we must wait for further developments, remembering 
that the Balkan provinces are the storm center of Europe. 

....-Mr. Samuel P. Putnam is one of a small band of zeal- 
ous reformers who started out ten years ago to ‘‘ change 
the front of the universe,’’ and emancipate all mankind 
from bondage to religion. He asked for $5,000 as necessary 
to complete this “mightiest movement in the world.” 
With this amount he proposed to kindle Liberal fires from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. We understood that about 
$1,200 was raised for the purpose. We judge from a recent 
article of Mr. Putnam’s that he has been disappointed in 
his hopes, and that the “front of the universe” is still 
intact. He writes like an angry man. He declares that 
religion is a ‘* curse,” a ‘‘ disease,” a “‘lie,’”? and that the 
great majority of church members are “ hypocrites and 
cowards.” It is plain that he has failed in his purp se, 
and feels like abusing somebody. As he happens to live in 
a Christian country he is free to do this so long as no sus 
picion of his sanity is aroused. 


....Not on the ground of incompetency, but on the 
ground of courtesy and decency, we will say that there 
ought to be a certain overhauling of the United States 
Geological Survey. Our attention has been called to 
articles in The American Anthropologist and The Literary 
Northwest, by William J. McGee, member of the Geological 
Survey, criticising a geological work lately written by a 
competent gentleman not connected with the Survey, but 
who has given great attention for many years to surface 
geology. This review is sprinkled with such words, 
applied to the author of this volume, as ‘‘idlers,”’ ‘‘ pitia- 
ble paupers,”’ ‘‘ swindle,” ‘‘ harpies,”’ ‘‘ parasites,’’ ‘‘ shy- 
ster,” “gull,” “vulture”? and “ betinseled charlatan.” It 
is a long while since we have seen so indecent an article. 


....The noise of preparation is going on for the great 
naval review in New York Harbor in honor of the discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Columbus. It will certain- 
ly be the most magnificent review of the sort ever seen in 
this country, with its Spanish caravels, the British and the 
Russian ships under the charge of vice-admirals, three 
French ships unded a rear-admiral, and as many from 
Brazil under another rear-admiral ; with representatives 
from Spain, Holland, (hile and the Argentine Republic. 
Rear-Admiral Gherardi will lead the American column 
and will prove to President Cleveland, who will be on 
board the “ Dolphin,” that we now have a navy. There 
will be not less than forty magnificent war vessels. 


-.».The Catholic University at Washington is to be con- 
gratulated on the prospective opening of its department of 
arts. Thus far only its department of theology has been 
open, The new department is rendered possible by the 
gift of the Rev. J. McMahon for a fine building, which is 
rapidly approaching completion. The board of directors, 
which consists of a dozen bishops and archbishops and four 
or five priests and laymen, is now selecting a faculty, and 
if we may judge from their previous action, they will 
probably go abroad for a number of their professors. 


-...The two champion fighting brutes of the world have 
agreed to fight in this State some time during the year; 
but if we are not mistaken that fight will not come off. 
We wish no ill to our neighbors, but we would rather have 
it go to New Orleans, and we are pretty sure that Governor 
Flower agrees with us. Such contests can easily be 
Stopped. They are known to the public; they are adver- 
tised months in advance ; and the Governor or sheriff who 


allows them is a party to them and to the corruption of the 
community. 


----Another illustration of what can be found by those 
who search for it appears to have been afforded by discov- 
erles made by the American School of Archeology at 
Athens, which has been excavating the Temple of Juno, 
near Mycenw, after having failed to get permission to ex- 
cavate at Delphi. It is reported that the foundations of 
the ancient temple have been found, and that many price- 
less works of art have been unearthed. 


----Three days after we printed the account of the dis- 
covery by Prof. J. Rendel Harris in the monastery of Mt. 
Sinai, of a very ancient palimpsest manuscript of the 
Curetonian Syriac Gospels, hitherto only known in frag- 
ments, there came a cable dispatch from Berlin, through 


the Associated Press, mentioning the same, only with less 
full details. 


---- There is a prominent business man, a Methodist, in 
Syracuse, N. Y., who gives away four copies of the New 


Testament every day. He used to smoke four cigars a day. 
He gaveu 


and he en 
other, 


P smoking and uses the money in a better way, 
Joys this way of spending it more than he did the 


Religions Intelligence. 
THE PRESBYTERIES ON REVISION. 


By special arrangement with the stated clerks of the 
various presbyteries we have received prompt returns of 
the action of those presbyteries on the revised Confession 
of Faith. It will be remembered that by the act of the 
General Assembly of last May the revised Confession was 
submitted for the approval or disapproval of the presby- 
teries in the form of overtures, of which there were twenty- 
eightin all. Twenty-seven of these overtures submit the 
various paragraphs of the Confession in which amendment 
is proposed. The twenty-eighth overture simply proposes 
certain changes in the numbering of the chapters and the 
sections which would be necessary if the overtures were 
adopted. We give the action herewith in tabular form 
with some notes to follow the table which throw light 
upon the action of some of the presbyteries : 
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Alaska: 
PRRs icswiivccsswadecs 1 


District of Columbia: 
Washington City..... 0 .. ; - | 


Florida: 
East Florida.......... - . 1 1 


Illinois: 
PIs o.ciasee sisinicemenses = 1 - 
COM oa dcisceids sister aa 1 ae 1 
BRGCPOM sy oisscccssiciceccie as 7 1 ae 1 
I ois én <a cciciiccves e 1 1 


Indian Territory: 
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Indiana: 


New Albany .......... , , 1 


Iowa: 
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Kansas: 
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Topeka 
Kentucky: 
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Maryland : 
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Michigan: 
Grand Rapids......... 6s 1 is 1 
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New Jersey: 
Jersey City..........- l be 1 
Monmouth. .....0<:6..+« 1 
Morris and Orange... 1 
New Brunswick...... ; pe 1 
ORD. 55s scvssasan 1 
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New York: 
Buffalo........0cese.00+ 1 ; . 
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Champlain............- 1 . _ 
CO). ee 1 7 1 
GeNeBCE..... oeeereeess 1 
Long Island...........- i] 
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North River.....<. 
Rocheste?.....ccccseces 
St. Lawrence.......... . 
Syracuse........-.-.++- “ ae 7 1 
DI cccctccsnesenna wee _— saa 1 
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This table makes no effort to represent all the varying 
shades of action. Thus some presbyteries approved of all 
but one or two of the overtures, yet they must be classed 
with those who approved only of afew. Of those that 
rejected them entirely, some did so because of opposition 
to any revision, preferring the Confession as it is, others 
becanse they felt that revision, while desirable, was im- 
practicable; these last almost without exception voted for 
a new creed. So again some who are registered as desiring 
a new creed, would call it not a creed but a statement of 
doctrine. Most of those who declined to take any action 
did so on the ground of that unconstitutionality of the 
method of procedure. Some, however, as the Presbytery of 
Zacatecas, in Mexico, felt that as they had werked along 
successfully under the old Confession, and had their bands 
full of other work it was not wise to take the necessary 
time for discussion, or even the risk of opposing views. 

The Presbytery of Freeport asks for a new creed on the 
basis of Reformed doctrine. The Presbytery of Ottawa asks 
for a shart summary of the Calvinistic system of the Con- 
fession. The Presbytery of Crawfordsville bas approved 
the action of the Portland General Assembly in respect to 
its deliverance on inerrancy and its action in sustaining 
the appeal in the Briggs case. The Presbytery of New 
Albany in rejecting overture three, declares its purpose to 
be to ask the Assembly to omit the doctrine of preterition. 
The Presbytery of Ebenezer hopes that the subject of revi- 
sion will be dropped. The Presbytery of Cayuga, while ap- 
proving the revised Confession entire, asks to have the sec- 
tion on preterition resubmitted to the presbyteries. St. 
Lawrence Presbytery disapproves entire because it desires 
to have the old Confession let alone and to have a new 
short, irenic creed. The Presbytery of Bellefontaine sug- 
gests that the creed of the English Presbyterian Church be 
adopted, in case revision fails. The Presbytery of Kittan- 
ning, in disapproving the revised Confession entire, desires 
that the overtures shall be retouched or the Confession be 
left intact, and a briefer popular creed prepared, The 
Presbytery of Westminster expresses its disapproval of re- 
vision, and hopes that the matter will be allowed to rest 
‘for an indefinite time.”’ The Parkersburg Presbytery de- 
sires nou revision, because satisfied with the Confession as it 
is. The Presbytery of Atlantic, in deference to the voice 
of at least a majority of the presbyteries for some slight 
changes in the Confession of Faith, xdopted the Revision 
Committee’s report—unanimously ; but a majority of the 
ministers and ruling elders believe that no changes are 
needful or are nece-sary ; that there is sufficient flexibility 
and harmony in doctrine and polity, in perfect accord with 
the Bible, to meet every demand and emergency. 

At the meeting of the Presbytery of Fargo all the 
overtures sent down by the General Assembly, including 
those on revision, were answered in the affirmative. The 
Presbytery of Chicago passed the following overtures to the 
General Assembly : 

“The Chicago Presbytery most earnestly protests against the 
strife and confusion produced by the appeal of the case of Pro- 
fessor Briggs to the General Assembly, and asks that that body 
in its wisdom discover some way, by discussion or ot herwise, by 
which the rights claimed by an acquitted man may not under the 
letter of our constitution be violated, and equity thus violated.” 

“The Presbytery of Chicago hereby overtures the General As- 
seinbly, requesting that body to appoint a committee to report to 
a future Assembly such alterations and amendments of our doc- 
trinal standards as would in their judgment be conformed to the 
teachings of Holy Scripture as now interpreted by our Church, 
in such abbreviated and simple form as to fit the Confession and 
Catechisms most fully for ecclesiastical uses and for the instruc- 
tion of our people.” 


i. 


THE MURPHY MOVEMENT IN SMALLER 
TOWNS. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SIMMS, 








THE Temperance Crusade in Connecticut under the 
younger Murphy is without a parallel in the memory of 
the present generation. Last October, almost unknown, 
he quietly opened a campaign in the city of New Haven, 
soon to attract the attention of multitudes, enlist the sup- 
port of pulpit and press, and awaken to a sense of duty 
thousands who were either in a state of indifference or 
opposition to the value of temperance. Completing his 
work there, he moved on to Meriden and thence to Hart- 
ford, achieving the same or greater results, everywhere 
winning to his support even the most conservative and 
apathetic, and accomplishing results seemingly phenome- 
nal. Occasionally out from these great centers he was in- 
duced to go, for one or two evenings, into the less densely 
populated suburbs. To South Manchester, a place of five 
thousand inhabitants, however, he has given overa week 
of work, with results proportionally greater than those in 
the cities. ‘ 

The conditions under which this work was begun were 
in some respects favorable, in others decidedly unfavora- 
ble. This model manufacturing village, with its public- 





apirited capitalists, well-paid help and neat homes for the 
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laborer, like many another place of beauty, is, this year, 
infested with licensed saloons, which have not lacked for 
patronage. Unsuccessful efforts for temperance reform in 
the past <o filled many with misgivings that it was diffi- 
cult to gain support from leading men of temperance senti- 
ment. After repeated excusing and refusing, two business 
men were finally secured to preside at the first day’s meet- 
ings. The one redeeming factor was the success of the 
Murphy movement at Hartford, ten miles away. 

The opening meeting for men on Sunday evening was 
well attended, but the pledge signers were few. The even- 
ing meeting, open to all, was better attended, and the 
signers slightly increased. Measured by the number of 
pledge signers the first day was not a marked success, but 
as preparatory to what followed in winning sympathy and 
support the success of that first day was immeasurable. 
On it he stated his plan of work, in which he manifested 
his broad, charitable, loving spirit, and above all showed 
that he loved, thereby gaining the respect and confidence 
of his hearers. Whatever men believed regarding his 
methods they all believed in the man ; whether or not they 
supported his work they at least supported him, and out of 
this love for and confidence iu the mover there quickly grew 
supporters of the movement. 

His method of operation can be inferred from the chapter 
with which he opened the first, last and intermediate meet- 
ings, the thirteenth of Corinthians. The gospel of love 
therein expressed stamped itself upon all his utterances 
and more deeply still upon himself. ‘‘ With charity for 
all,” he sought to lead man, as an individual, trusting 
God for help, to pledge himself to sobriety. ‘ With malice 
toward none,” assailing not the various other agencies for 
temperance work, and, instead of accusing the Church of 
apathy, pleading with men to be faithful to Christ, not 
even the saloon keeper receiving rebuke; which, if open to 
criticism, at least shows consistency with the motto, ** Mal- 
ice toward none.”’ 

I did not count the crowd which nightly listened to this 
apostle of Gospel temperance, as I had no way of comput- 
ing the hundreds who were unable to find accommodation, 
nor do I feel able to compute the good done. Twothousand 
people signed the pledge, more than one-third the popula 
tion, among whom were society belles accustomed tothe 
social glass, moderate drinkers, boys who have never tasted 
the drug, and men whose faces bespeak years of sin. The 
work was creative and restorative, formatory and reform 
atory. 

It wasa revival of good feeling and fellowship. Wecame 
together, all classes, religiously, politically and socially as 
one. We Know each other better and love each other more 
on account of Thomas EK. Murphy’s ten days’ stay in town. 

A leading business man says, ‘‘I feel like shaking hands 
with people when I meet them on the streets,’’ and the 
principal of the public schools, ‘If no one signed the 
pledge the meetings would have paid on account. of the 
zood-fellowship created.” 

If one cannot compute results already achieved, surely 
he will not attempt to predict the future of such a work 
The father, Francis Murphy, ‘‘ Old men for counsel,’’ came 
for a couple of days, to gather together the results of the 
movement, and lay plans for permanent work. The sim- 
plest kiud of an organization has. been completed with 
more ‘‘blue”’? than red tape. The fruit, immediately in 
sight, are weekly puvlic meetings, and the establishment of 
a coffee house, with readiog and other rooms, supported by 
the ‘Blue Ribboners. I find that my own impression is 
confirmed by many that in the sm"1l town a larger propor- 
tion rally to the support of such a movement, and that the 
results can be more successfully cared for than in the 
large cities. 

Soutn MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. VAN DyKE has announced that he has declined 
the invitation to Andover Theological Seminary, and will 
remain in New York. He will, however, take a vacation 
for much needed rest. 





.... The Southern Presbyterian Church propose to have 
the professors in their new Louisville Seminary subject to 
election by directors, approval by several separate synods, 
and subject to disapproval by the General Assembly. 
Transfers and removals are counted the same as election. 


.... The Thirty-eighth Session (48th year) of the Southern 
Baptist Convention will be held with the Baptist Church- 
es in the City of Nashville, Tenn., beginning Friday, May 
12th, 1893, at 104A mM. Preacher of Annual Sermon, the 
Rev. W. E. Hatcher, D.D., of Virginia; alternate, the 
Rev. J. Morgan Wells, D.D., of Tennessee. 


.... The Presbytery of New York divides its commis- 
sioners to the Assembly in the same proportion as last year, 
only it gives the larger proportion this year to Briggs. 
The delegation stands 8 to 6in his favor. Last year it was 
8 to 6 against him. There were 28 commissioners and 
alternates elected last week, of whom 14, it is said, favor 
Briggs and 14 oppose him. 


.... The movement tosecure a successor to Bishop Brooks 
in Massachusetts has taken form in the action of a num- 
ber of clergymen and laymen of the Episcopal Church. 
The liberal element have nominated for the place the Rev. 
Dr. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s Church, of this city, and 
the conservative element have also nominated the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector Trinity Church, in this city. The elec- 
tion does not take place until May, so these are simply what 
may be termed caucus nominations. Dr. Greer has 
since announced that he cannot consider the nomination. 


---. The unique, solemn and impressive Easter services of 
the Greek Orthodox Church were celebrated last week for 
the first time in Chicago. Over 100 persons were preseut, 
including the Imperial Russian Commissioners to the Fair 
and several Russian officers. The services, which were con- 
ducted by Father Ambrose Vretta, included a march 


around the house by the priest and attendants, all carry- 
ing lighted candles, symbolizing the search of the Apos- 
tles for Christ around his open tomb. The ceremonies 
continue until the appearance of the morning star, when 
all partake of fond blessed by the priest. signifying the 
close of Lent. 


....The National Baptist Anniversaries will take place 
at Denver, Col., May 22d-30th, as follows: Monday and 
Tuesday, May 22d, 23d.—Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies avd Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Wednesday and Thursday, May 2Ath, 25th.— 
American Baptist Publication Society. Joint meeting of 
Women’s Societies. Friday and Saturday, May 26th, 
27th.—American Baptist Missionary Union. Sunday, May 
28th.—Aunual sermons before the Missionary Union, Home 
Mission Society and Publication Society. Monday and 
Tuesday, May 29th, 30th.—American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. It is expected that the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union will hold meetings each morning during the 
Anniversaries. 


....Tbe union meetings of the Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
under the lead of Dr. Munhall, closed just before the place 
was nearly destroyed by a tornado. They were attended 
with marked success, and not only have there been many 
additions to the churches but members themselves have 
been stirred to anew life. Especially interesting have been 
the Bible readings in the afternoon for audiences composed 
chiefly of professing Christians. The results are not all 
gathered in, but already not far from 49) persons have ex- 
pressed a desire for a Christian life. The revival services 
at Babylon. which closed some little time since, have been 
followed by a united work on the part of the churches, 
which gives hope that the result will be permanent and of 
the greatest value. 


....The Fourth International Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the United States and 
British provinces will be held at Toledo, April 27th-30th. 
Among the convention speakers will be Dr. Thomas C, 
Hall and Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, Dr. James H. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, Mr. L. D. Wishard, of New York 
City, and a number of association workers. Among the 
topics for discussion will be the following: The Boarding 
Home, Employment Bureau, and Finances; The Aim of 
the Physical Work, Duty of Christian Women to their 
Physical Natures; City and College Association Social 
Life; Amusements and Entertainments; Educational 
Work in the Common Branches, Industrial and Art 
Classes, Relation of Associations to University Extension 
Work ; Intellectual and Devotional Bible Study, Training 
Classes, Gospel and Missionary Meetings ; The Evangelical 
Basis; Secretarial Training. 


....-Among the exhibits at the World’s Fair at Chicago 
will be one by the American Bible Society. Besides a full 
exhibit of the publications in English there will be speci- 
men copies of the Bible published by the Society in a num- 
ber of foreign languages, such as Turkish, Arabic, Syriac, 
Persian, Urdu, modern Greek, Siamese, Burmese, Pali, 
Tamil, Zulu, Marathi, Ponape, Mpongwe, Sheetswa and 
Mende. ‘There will also be a number of curiosities, among 
them the plate which has printed nearly a million copies 
of the five-cent edition of the New Testament, a copy of 
the original King James Bible, a facsimile of the first 
page of the Mazarine Bible of 1450, the first Bible ever 
printed, a Chinese copper coin eighteen centuries old which 
was given for a copy of the Bible, also cowries and other 
native money exchanged for the Word of God, The Society 
has printed a quarter of a million copies of the five-cent 
Testament, which it will distribute freely on the grounds. 


....In view of the political condition of Ireland much 
interest will attach to the following minute addressed to 
its members by Ulster Quarterly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends: 

“In preparing our report to the yearly meeting on the subject 
of peace, our minds are deeply exercised by the threatening con- 
dition of affairs throughout Lreland, which may possibly end in 
the horrors of civil war. 

“We, therefore, most earnestly counsel our fellow-members to 
be faithful to our Christian testimony, and to use all theirinflu- 
ence toward allaying the military spirit now prevalent, which is 
so contagious, and which we believe to be completely at variance 
with the teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

* Rather let a holy care rest upon us to abide in that power 
which gives dominion over the hopes and fears that arise from 
the concerns of an unstable world, 

“How numerous and how encouraging are the instances of 
members of our Society who, in the midst of war and civil com- 
motion, have been strengthened to maintain a faithful testimony, 
and under circumstances of great outward peril to commit them- 
selves, and allthat was dear to them in this life, to the care and 
keeping of the unslumbering Shepher@ of Israel. 

“Jonn F. HARnts, Clerk, 

* Lisburn, 20 of 3 Month, 1893.” 


.... The Princeton professors, sitting in the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, have adopted a report containing over- 
tures to the General Assembly for changes in the tenth 
chapter of the Confession of Faith, which they ask to have 
submitted to the presbyteries throughout the United 
States: 

The text of the changes proposed is as follows ; 


’ No. 1. That forthe first clause of Section 1, Chapter X, which 
is as follows: * All those whom God hath predestinated unto life 
and those only, he is pleased in his appointed and accepted time, 
effectually to call by his Word and Spirit, etc., the following be 
substituted : 

** Those of the elect who are capable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of his Word, God is pleased, in his appointed and 
accepted time, effectually to call by his Word and Spirit,’ etc. 

“ No. 2. That for Section 3, Chapter X, which is as follows: 
* Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, where and how he 
pleaseth.; so also, are allother elect persons who are incapable of 
being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word,’ the follow- 
ing be substituted : 





**Those of the elect, who are incapable of being outwardly 





called by the Word, including all infants dying in infancy, are 
redeemed by Christ and regenerated by the Spirit who worketh 
when, where and how he pleaseth.’ ” 


....A most interesting occasion was that at the Bible 
House in this city last week, when the Rev. Hiram Bing- 
ham, a missionary of the American Board in Micronesia, 
saw the completion of the printing of the entire Bible in 
the language of the Gilbert Islanders. The ceremony was 
impromptu, but perhaps all the more interesting on that 
account. Mr. Bingham, who has been faithfully at work 
for some time, often in weakness of health, was present 
with his wife, who has been his tireless assistant. Officers 
of the Bible Society, Home Missionary Society, the Amer- 
ican Board and other organizations in the Bible House 
were present. The work of translation was begun in 1859, 
Mr. Bingham having been compelled first to reduce the 
language to writing. Just twenty years ago he finished the 
New Testament and on April 11th he found himself at the 
end of the Old Testament. <A proof of the last verse was 
presented, a slight correction made, and then Mr. Bing 
ham with trembling voice read the verse aloud. The type 
was placed on the form and the last page of the first Bible 
in the Gilbert Islanders’ language was completed. Dr. 
Gilman, of the Bible Society, spoke of Mr. Bingham as 
the only man who has reduced a language to writing, 
completed a vocabulary, constructed a grammar ard 
translated the entire Bible from Genesis to Revelations, 
and then revised all the proofs. Several volumes of the 
new book were bound in the afternoon and presented as 
souvenirs of the occasion to those who were there. 


....From Minneapolis the Rev. B. Fay Mills has gone to 
Milwaukee, where he is now conducting meetings as suc- 
cessful as those he held in Minneapclis. During the early 
part of the work the services were held in the different, 
churches, but those of the closing week will bein the large 
exposition building, which will seat several thousand pec 
ple. The great difficulty which he meets is the intense 
worldliness of the community and the large population of 
foreigners who are under the influence of the continental 
ideas of the Sabbath and temperance. Many wards are 
settled by Germazrs and others by Polanders, where the 
people are growing up under the same influences as in the 
old country. They live in the same simple way, speak their 
own native language, and only a few steps from the electric 
line whole streets of people may be met who do not speak 
the English Janguage. Out of an estimated population of 
237,784, only 20 per cent. are Americans, fully 80 per cent. 
being of foreign birth or parentage. The total membership 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches is 6,250, and only one-fortieth of these are 
members of churches, representing a church-going popula 
tion of 18,750. The Roman Catholic population is given at 
140,320. The Lutheran element is also large. It is claimed 
that there are 45,000 young peoplein the city without any 
public Christian teaching. Thedrink bill is estimated at 
$12,000,000 annually, and there are 1,605 licensed places 
where liquor is retailed. Taking all places where intoxi 
cating liquors are sold, there are more such places in Mil 
waukee than there are individual Methodists or Presby 
terians or Congregationalists or Baptists. There are about 
709 clubs and secret societies, and the circulation of the dif- 
ferent Sunday newspapers aggregates about 50,000 copics. 
These facts illustrate the need of the city and the great 
opportunity for good work that lies before Mr. Mills and 
his associates. 








C haritics.- 





THe will of Col. Elliott F. Shepard disposes of his 
estate, estimated at $1,350,000, as follows: The real estate 
(valued at $850,000) together with pictures etc., go to his 
widow; to the trustees of the Presbytery of New York 
$100,000 for general religious and evangelical purposes, 
also $50,000 to be expended in such manner as they deem 
for the best interest of the Seventh Presbyterian Church 
of Jesus Christ, at the corner of Broome and Ridge Streets; 
to St. Paul’s Institute in Tarsus, Asia Minor $100,000 ; to his 
brother, Augustus Dennis Shepard, $50,000. The residue of 
the estate is left in trust in five equal parts for the testator’s 
four daughters andone son. The trustees have the option 
of retaining the testator’s controlling interest in the Mail 
and Express, the Fifth Avenue Transportation Company, 
and the New York Express Company. But the paper must 
not be printed or published, no stage run, and no package 
handled on Sunday by the authority of the trustees, and 
in case a purchaser should be found for any of these prop- 
erties, he must take his purchase subject to the same con 
ditions, and must covenant neither to publish a paper nor 
run a stage on Sunday. 


....The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, in this city, dedicated, recently, its new building 
erected at a cost of $475,000. The exercises consisted 
of an invocation by Bishop Potter, addresses by 
Mayor Gilroy, Rabbi Mendes and Joseph H. Choate, and 
the benediction by Archbishop Corrigan. The building is 
fifty feet by one hundred feet, on Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, and is eight stories high. The second 
story is taken up by the offices of the society ; the third by 
the living rooms of the Superintendent and his family; the 
fourth by a play room, a dining room and a reception room, 
the fifth by a girls’ dormitory ; the sixth by a boys’ dormi- 
tory ; the seventh by kitchen, laundry and servants’ rooms; 
and the eighth is an open-air playground s9 arranged that 
it can be enclosed in stormy weather. 


....A friend of the Charity Organization Society has 
offered the free use of ten acres upon an island in Long 
Island Sound to any church, society or club that will occu- 
py it during the coming summer for fresh-air benevolent 
purposes. The island is within three miles of Stamford, 
Conn., and about one mile from a railway station. It 
affords fine opportunities for boating, bathing and fishing. 
There are no buildings of any importance on the island ; 
but barracks or s~ ~~ ~*+°~*e™vorary buildings could be 
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erected with slight expense, or suitable tents might be 
pitched. It is said to be a healthful and picturesque spot. 


_.. Hiram W. Sibley, of Rochester, has given to Cornell 
University $50,000 for the erection of a new building for 
the use of the Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering 
founded by his father. The new building will supply 
ample accommodations for the increasing number of stu- 
dents who come to Cornell University for training in me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. The building will be 
completed before the opening of the university in Septem- 
ber. 


....Mr. Jobn Fritz, chief engineer of the Bethlehem [ron 
Works, Peun., has presented to the Methodist church, in 
memory of his parents, George and Mary Fritz, of Chester 
County, Penn., the finest church building in Bethlehem, 
standing on Packer Avenue, near Lehigh University. It 
has cost about $60,000. 


...-The will of Thomas P. I. Goddard, of Providence, R. 
I., bequeaths $10,000 to the Butler Asylum for the Insane, 
$10,000 to St. John’s Church, $100,000 to the Rhode Island 
Hospital, and $60,000 for benevolent objects to be selected 
by the executors. The residue of the property is left to 
relatives and friends. 


.... The Jewish Theological Seminary Association has re- 
ceived from the well-known Jewish philanthropist, Mr. 
Jaceb H. Schiff, of New York City, $3,000 toward the in- 
debtedness of $12,500 on the building occupied by the 
seminary. Mr. Schiff had hitherto given large amounts to 
the same institution. 


... In the last year Dartmouth College has received lega- 
cies of $800,000, including $500,000 from the Tappan-Went- 
worth estate, of Lowell, Mass. : $200,000 from the Butterfield 
estate, of Kansas City, Mo., and $100,000 from the Fayer- 
weather estate, of this city. 

...-The Protestant Episcopal church of Newport, R. L., 
is to receive a church, to cost $100,000, from Mrs. Sarah 
Jackson, of this city, in memory of her mother, the late 
Mrs. Andrew C. Zabriskie. 


.... The New Jersey Training School for Feeble-minded 
Children at Vineland, N. J., has recently received a legacy 
of $6,000 from the Robinson estate, Providence, R. I. 


..»-The Baltimore Woman’s College has recently re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 from a friend whose name is not 
yet made public. 


A DATED CODEX OF THE SAMARITAN PEN- 
TATEUCH. 


BY THE REV. W. SCOTT WATSON, 





AMONG the manuscripts which I recently brought from 
Syria is one of special interest to biblical scholars. Itis a 
copy of the entire Samaritan Pentateuch—the Hebrew text, 
not the version. I found it in May, 1892, in the possession 
of a Moslem of Nablis, who had purchased it, with other 
effects, of anaged Samaritan then lately deceased. 

The manuscript is at present bound in leather in the 
form of an Oriental book. It consists of two leaves of 
paper, followed by two hundred and sixty-nine leaves of 
parchment, and four leaves of paper complete the volume 
of five hundred and fifty unnumbered pages. The leaves 
are now about 12!4x10!4 inches in size, but were cut down 
some in the rebinding. The textis in the Samaritan char- 
acter and covers a space about 8!4x7!¢ inches on both sides 
of the leaf. In the parchment portion there are from 
twenty-six to twenty-nine lines to the page, both the ex- 
tremes being of rare occurrence; but in the paper portion 
4s many as forty-six lines are found, including the blanks 
between paragraphs. On the first page, otherwise blank, 
is the name in Arabic of a former owner, the Samaritan 
Ephraim the son of Rizq, and on the last page is an Arabic 
colophon which states that this Holy Torah, in the hand- 
writing of the Sheik Abraham, Judge of Israel (upbiz 
Seovo), was repaired and the portions missing from the be- 
ginning and end supplied by Jacob, the son of Aaron, the 
son of Islameh (”), the son of Ghazal, the son of Isaac, tne 
son of Abraham, the priest. The text on parchment, 
which is throughout from one hand, begins with ** For dust 
thou art,” of Gen. 3: 19, and ends with ‘‘ to hear my voice” 
of Deut. 30; 20; the manuscript is in such a good state of 
preservation that between these limits scarcely a letter of 
the original scribe’s work is past recovery. 

T have discovered four cryptograms. Where they occur 
the pages present three columns, but the text runs across 
the whole page. Two lateral columns of equal size are 
separated by narrow but well-defined spaces from a central 
one of asingle letter toa line. In reading the cryptogram 
you go from top to bottom along the central column, The 
desired result is secured simply by the arrangement of the 
writing and theinterlineation of punctuation marks. In 
the largest of the four there are seven instances of a por- 
tion of a word being found at the bottom of one page and 
the rest on the next, altho in kis ordinary work the writer 
never divided a word at the end of a line. 

(a) The first cryptogram, which reads 7°35) ‘pi33 717, 
is found on p. 179, embodied in Ex. 14: 24-29, where is re- 
corded Yahve’s overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea, 

(b) The second, 48D3 DAISN 3N39, “writing of Abra- 
ham the prince”; occurs on p. 182, in the text of Ex. 15: 
22-16: 3. The same information is given in the fourth. 
Notice, however, the variant spelling of p for wy. 

(c) The third, HA YN, “Middle of the Law,” on p. 
205, rus through the twelve lines containing the passage, 
Lev. 7: 12-16. The London and Paris Polyglots insert be- 
tween vss. 15 and 16 of Lev. 17 the two words 7109N7 75D, 
but Kennicott did not find them in any of the Samaritan 
manuscripts that he collated. (Vid Playney in loc.) 








(a) The fourth and longest covers the first sixteen pages 
of Deuteronomy (pp. 462-477 inclusive), and is as follows: 
Sane ybo mean AD ys pvp ys Sane ys ose oR 
nsvss ov Sy owpad main aeipn mayan mats ax tasns 
nese nsw xin Seyse mioded mix wes oyey) pen 
Ren sw eT yD paws Seog 33 seid omen: ode 
way —obdryn nowd mae oye aeder rie perm) ppd 
RINT BYSS YN se omy IAS AN pyse AyYSIN oy 
sty onns PUN IAN Seed — 77 AN BWR AW Brey 
e]2N POR POR OID 332 O93 73 9195 

“I, Abraham the son of Israel the son of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph the prince king of Israel, wrote the copy of this Holy 
Torah for myself in the name of my children in the year six hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of the kingdom of Ishmael, which (it) is 
the year three thousand and two hundred of the dwelling of the 
children of Israel in the land of Canaan and (it) is the year five 
thousand and nine hundred and ninety-three of the formation 
of the world. And it is the completion of seventy-four Torahs 
[which] I wrote, and the days of the years of my life inthe tread 
of it are sixty years; I praise Yahve. And Task him to prolong 
their lives until children and children’s children study in it. 
Amen. Amen. Amen,” 

This proves the parchment portion of the codex to have 
been written in A.H. 629-A.p, 1232. This statement 
must be taken as entirely trustworthy ; embodied in the 
text as itis, it could not be tampered with as « colophon 
might. This manuscript is, therefore, one of the oldest 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in the hands of schol- 
ars, and one of the very few whose date is certainly known. 

TOWERHILL (GUTTENBERG P, O.), N. J. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 30TH. 
WISDOM’S WARNING.—Provy. 1: 20-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—See that ye refuse not him that speak 
eth.—Heb., 12: 25. 

NorteEs.—The Book of Proverbs is a collection of wise say- 
ings, of various periods, ascribed to different writers or 
collectors, and which the reader can easily divide inte its 
natural divisions. The first chapter begins with an intro 
duction, followed by an account of Wisdom, and what she 
says to men.——It is in parallel sentences, mostly coup 
lets, which the reader can easily work out for himself, and 
which are indicated in the Revised Version.-———-Wisdom 
is not represented as identical with God, and yet as bis 
voice, coequal with him. Wisdom corresponds somewhat 
to the Word in the Prolog to John’s Gospel.——*S Simple 
ones.’”’—Different from the ‘‘ scorners” and ‘ fools,”’ as they 
might take instruction.——Wisdom is represented as a 
dignified, stately woman, taking the place of a public 
teacher in public ways. She is a woman because the He 
brew word for wisdom happens to be feminine.- This 
impersonation of wisdom as a woman attempting to teach 
is not peculiar to the Book of Proverbs. There isa famous 
story in Greek literature of the same sort, in whic Wis 
dom and Folly both attempt to secure the favor of Hercu- 
les. In his early life they both appeared to him, one pre 
senting to him the attractions of virtue, and the other of 
vice, pointing out how noble, or how pleasant, was the 
path to which she invited him. 

Instruction.—Wisdom is not represented as seeking after 
scholars in seclusion, but in the most public places, the 
open places before the gates where they congregate to dis 
cuss whatever is talked of. In those days there were no 
newspepers, only public gossip and discussion. So now one 
who would do men good must go where men are. He may 
instruct them through the public press, or go to their per 
sonal haunts. Good is not done so much by exclusion, in 
avoiding the world, but in finding and helping the world. 

It is wisdom that tries to instruct people. Itis no sort 
of divine wisdom that is satisfied with helping or instruct 
ing or saving one’s self, without helping other people. 
Pure self-culture is pure selfishness, as bad as paganism. 

This classification of people as wise, simple or fools, is 
common in the East. An Arabic proverb, still current, 
suys: ‘Man is four: he who knows net and knows he 
knows not, he is simple—teach him; he who knows not 
and knows not he knows not, he is a fool—shun him; he 
who knows and knows not he knows, he is a asleep—waken 
him; he Who knows and knows he knows, he is wise—fol- 
low him.” 

The lesson here taught, of the inevitableness of the pun- 
ishment of fools, who refuse to obey God’s law, is a lesson 
of all nature as well as of the Bible. If one will thrust his 
hand in the fire he is a fool and must be burned. If he 
will go to the saloon and waste his time and money in 
drink, he is a fool and must be ruined. So with one who 
gambles, or with one who in any way enters on a wrong 
life. Itsend is death. The Bible puts it in another way. 
“The wages of sin is death.”’ Those wages can be depend- 
edon. They will not be withheld. They will be paid even 
in hard times. 

The picture of the laughing and the mocking in the day of 
calamity is not a pretty one ; but it is, in its meaning, true. 
It means that punishment is inevitable. Wecan’t help it, 
and don’t want to help it, if one will not turn. If the fool, 
who here is the wicked man, is incorrigible, «he punish- 
ment mustcome. If a young person insists on a vile, 
drunken life, and finally kills his companion, then he must 
go to prison and the gallows; and we do not wish to save 
him from his punishment. The nature of things requires 
it, just as much as when one who throws himself down a 
precipice must be dashed in pieces. Law must prevail, 
even if it kills one. 

But this does not apply to one who ceases to be a fool and 
learns wisdom. The object of all this address is to per- 
suade simple ones and scorners to turn and repent. 
has no delight in the death of the wicked. 

The lesson of these verses has reference chiefly, or wholly, 
to this life. The Hebrews do not seem to have had a very 





God 








clear knowledge of a future life. But all the more true is 
this warning of a future life. Most foolish of all are those 
who risk not only this life, but the life beyond the grave. 








Ministerial Vegister. 
BAPTIST. 
ABBOTT, J. A., Delaware, called to Jordan’s Grove, la. 
BIGLER, MILron, Pigeon’s Creek, Penn., resigns. 
BOVELLE, R. G., Hamilton, Ontario, called toSt. Paul, Minn. 
a is i R. E., New Rochelle, accepts call to Poughkeepsie, 


GARNER, H. B., Great Valley, Penn., resigns. 

GORDON, Jonn, Chicago, Ill , called toSan Jose, Cal. 

LOBB, R. J., Stockbridge, Mass., resigns. 

LONG, W. B., withdraws his resignation at Cambridge, la. 

MINER, N. W., D.D., Paterson, N. J., died April Mth, aged 71. 

McCULLUM, Grorae, Hubbard, resigns. 

McCURDY, A. B., Fort Scott, Kan., called to Beatrice, Neb. 

MOUNTAIN, Josern, Ripon, Wis., resigns. 

NOBLE, J. G., Punxsutawney, Penn., resigns. 

PETTIT, H., Alpine and Walker, Mich., resigns. 

RABOTEAU, CLAuDE, Lowell, Mass., withdraws his resignation. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDRICH, IsAAc N., Hopkins, Mich., resigns. 

ASHMUN, Epwanrp H.,, Boulevard ch., Highlands, Col., resigns. 

BARR, W. R., accepts call to Longton, Kan. 

en aman L. C., accepts call to Polk City and Prairie Hill, 

a. 

BOCKOVEN, WILLIAM A., Hudsonville, Mich., resigns, 

BUSWELL, JAMEs O., Neillsville, Wis., resigns. 

BYINGTON, Swrert, First ch., Exeter, N. H., resigns. 

CHAMPLIN, Otiver P., Garden Prairie, UL., resigns. 

CLANCY, W1LutAM P., Epping, N. H., resigns. 

COLE, Henry M., Dwight, IL, resigns. 

DAVY, JAMES J., Rose Valley, N. D., resigns. 

DURANT, Epwarp, Aten, accepts call to Weaver, Neb. 

DYER, Epwarp O., South Braintree, Mass., resigns. 

hs Emory L., Auburn Sem., accepts call to Ticonderoga, 


FORBES, Harry L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Union ch., 
st. Louis, Mo. 

FORDNEY, DANteL L., Forest Grove, accepts call to Washougal, 
Ore. 

FULLER, J. R., Garden City, called to Plevna, Kan. 

GRIFFITHS, D. B., Chicago, IL, accepts call to Smith Center, 
Kan. 

GRIFFITHS, WinttaAm A., Potosi, called to Wyalusing, Lynx- 
ville and Seneca, Wis. 

HADLEY, Wituts A., Lyndale ch., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

HALE, Epson D., Redlands, called to Lincoln, Cal. 

HARDY, DANIEL W., Bethel, Me., accepts call to Billerica, Mass. 

HAZEN, ALLEN, Hartland, Vt., resigns. 

HILL, Gkorae, Morenci, Mich., accepts call to Berlin Heights, O. 

HOOVER, FRANCIS 'T., Gasport, called to Rushville and to Reed’s 
Corners, N. Y. 

HOVEY, Horace C., Middletown, Conn., accepts call to South 
Pres. ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

JOHNSON, A. R., Bakersfield, accepts call to Poso and Rosedale, 
Cal. 

KAMBOUR, G. B., ord. April 5th, Templeton, Mass. 

KIRKPATRICK, Joun E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Hudson 
and Villard, Minn. 

KNODELL, JAmMes R.. Lake Linden, Mich., accepts call to Mason 
City, la. 

LENNOX, ALEXANDER, 
Rapids, Minn. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL, Schroon Lake, called to Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 

LYMAN, Wiiuiam A., Vermillion, S. D., called to South Park 
ch., Chicago, tl. 

MARSH, Francis J., Walpole, Mass., accepts N. FE. supt. of the 
C.S. 8. and P.S., with headquarters in Boston. 

McCLEERY, Owen L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Clearwater 
and Gloverville, Neb. 

McLEAN, THoMaAs D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Blair, Neb. 

MEREDITH, RicH arp, Leominster, Mass., resigns. 

PARSONS, JAMES, Pacific Sem., accepts call to Soquel, Cal. 

PHILLIPS, DANIEL, Second ch., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 

ROBERTSON, GeonGce, Toronto, Can., accepts call to Mentone, 
Cal. 

SAGE, Cuanves J., Staples, called to Olivet ch., Merriam Park, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

SAILOR, Joun, Walker, accepts call to Douglas, Mich. 

SAVAGE, Joun W., Red Jacket, Mich., accepts call to What- 
com, Wash. 

SJOBERG, AuGusr, Ridgway, Penn., called to Swedish churches 
Mankato and Kastota, Minn. 

SMITH, Orrernbetn O., Wayne, accepts call to Second ch., Mo- 
line, Il. 

SWIFT, BENJAMIN, accepts call to Orwell, Vt. 

SUTTON, B. A., Fort Wayne, Ind., called to Clay Center, Kan, 

SWIM, J. Q., inst. recently, Hutchinson, Kan. 

WALLACE, Kospert W., Wakefield, Mass., called to Newport, 
R. 3. 


Chicago Sem., called to Pelican 


WARREN, W. A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Brainerd, Minn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM, Boston, Mass., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

BILL, A. W., Menominee, accepts call to Westminster ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

BROWN, A. B., Center, accepts call to Fairview, Penn. 

CAMPBELL, J. M., inst. April 15th, Lodi, Wis. 

CRISSMAN, George T., Longmont, accepts call to South Den- 
ver, Col. 

DUNLAP, James J., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Greenport, 
N. 3 


ASTON, Thomas C., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
RAY, Joun E., Richmond Hill, accepts call to Duryea St. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

GAYLEY, SAMUEL A., West Nottingham, Md., retires. 

HAMILTON, Epaar A., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

HILL, C. H., Parnassus, accepts call to Germantown, Penn. 

KILMER, C. H., Canton, Penn., resigns. 

McKEE, Samvet L., North La Crosse, Wis., resigns. 

McKINLEY, R. A., Clearfield, Penn,, called to Creston, la. 

MAKELEY, G. N., Avoca, aceepts call to Cumberland Street ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

NICHOLLS, THomas Mc B., Nyack, N. Y., accepts call to Ger- 
mantown, Md. 

SLOAN, W. E., Allegheny, accepts call to Oak Ridge, Penn. 

SMITH, Josepa T., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

YOUNG, S. HAL, Cabbery, IIL, called to Cedar Falls, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


CRUM, Mrs. 8. L., Univ., State Missionary of Iowa, resigns. 

DURGIN, D. W. C., Free Bap., New Market, N. H., resigns. 

ELIOT, C. R., Unit., Dorchester, Mass., resigns. 

GRANT, Percy S., Prot. Epis., Fall River, Mass., accepts call to 
Ch. of the Ascension, New York, N. Y. 

NORDEN, E. J., Luth., Ridgeway, Penn., resigns. 

SPRIGG, D. F.. Prot. Epis., Richmond, Va., resigns. 

WHEELER, A. J., Center Advent cb.. Concord, N. H., resigns. 

WILSON, MARDON D., Prot. Epis., Vancouver, Wash., accepts 
call to Oakland, Cal, 
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Missions. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Letters from Many Fields. 


TURKEY, INDIA, SIAM, CHINA, JAPAN, NEW HEB- 
RIDES, AFRICAN GOLD COAST, MEXTIOO. 


Suffering from Earthquake and Famine. 
STATISTICS OF JAPANESE MISSIONS. 


A Retrospect from China. 


Ovr missionary letters this week bring an unusual 
amount of information of suffering and distress, Ordi- 
narily missioraries do not dwell upon this phase of their 
work. Sometimes, however, it seems as if there were 
an epidemic of distress, and so it is just now, From 
Eastern Turkey, from Siam, from China and Western 
Africa, our correspondents tell us of earthquake, of 
famine, of poverty and oppression, while others might 
tell similar stories did it seem wise. The Rev. W. R. 
Manley writes from India of the need of native pastors 
as the only means by which the fruit of revival work 
can be successfully gathered. The Rev. A. Turnbull 
gives us a glimpse of the faithful mission work of the 
Church of Scotland on the slopes of the Himalayas, and 
the Rev. E. B. McGilvary tells of the extension of work 
among the Laotribesof Siam. The Rev. Jobn L. Nevius, 
D.D., writes a letter of retrospect, going back over the 
thirty years of Presbyterian mission work in that land, 
telling of the growth, slow yet sure, and the encourage- 
ment which those only can fully understand who are most 
intimately acquainted with the field. Professor Headland 
speaks of thesuffering in Peking, and a conscientious mis- 
sionary gives a glimpse of the mistakes that even the best 
make in the use of language. We give this latter not 
because we believe in depreciating in any degree the 
success that is attained, but simply to emphasize what is 
often forgotten in these days of rush, that mission work 
requires long, arduous, persistent preparation before it 
can be truly successful, and because it furnishes the 
answer to those who think a thorough education not 
for a missionary. Dr. Soper, of Japan, 
gives us a taste of statistics, showing thereby the relative 
growth of different bodies of workers in that empire, 
and the Rev. John L, Dearing draws a comparison be- 
tween the material and spiritual progress of the people : 
the Rev. J. H. Lawrie sends an instance or two of the 
kind that help and encourage those who, working in the 
fields of darkness, are tempted to be discouraged. From 
Africa we bave a letter by the Rev. Hugh Goldie, of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, telling of the 
oppression of European employés and the courage and 
devotion of missionary laborers. 


an essential 


From Africa we come 
to Mexico, and give from the pen of the Rev. John How- 
land an illustration of the self-propagating power of the 
Gospel. In our Home Mission columns we have a letter 
from the Rev. W. E. C. Wright, of Cleveland, on a South- 
ern Paradox and some notes iliustrating the methods 
of work and giving some facts that should encourage 
all to still greater effort in the work of the Church, 


TURKEY. 





AN EARTHQUAKE IN EASTERN TURKEY. 
BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 


ONE of the most beautiful and prosperous cities of East. 
ern Turkey is that of Malatia; it is really a city of gar- 
dens, and the center of one of the most fertile sections of 
the Empire. On March 3d, a severe earthquake destroyed 
a large part of the city and left especially the Christian 
quarter practically in ruins. A large number of the vil- 
lages on the mountain side suffered also, and even the city 
of Adiaman, sixty miles distant, had one-third of its 
houses thrown down, while a village midway between the 
two places is reported to have been swallowed up bodily 
or buried beneath the débris from the mountain above. 
With the Protestant chapel as a center, it is stated that 
only twenty housesin Malatia are left standing within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile; four hundred houses being 
entirely ruined, four hundred sbattered more or less, while 
only four hundred in the whole city remain practically 
uninjured. The number of deaths it bas been impossible 








to estimate accurately, tho the reports given to the Gov- | 


ernor say that 180 bodies have been recovered from the 
ruins, and that there are over 300 wounded. The first 
shock was not all, but for several days the disturbance con- 
tinued, so that the houses still standing were considered 
unsafe, and the people were forced out-of-doors into their 
gardens into the mud, while rain and snow were falling 
nearly every day. All business was, of course, suspended 
except that of the bakeries, and even they were hindered 
by the fact that a great deal of the grain and flour were 
buried under the débris of the fallen houses. 

Efforts for relief were immediately started. The people 
of Harput—Turks and Armeniansas well as Protestants— 


made every effort to meet the distress. The Sultan sent 
from Constantinople a donation of $1,320. About $360 was 
collected by the Protestants and the missionaries, and more 
was coming in. ‘The theological students left their studies 
to canvass among the villages for help. The distress is felt 
all the more keenly from the fact that three years ago the 
principal part of the business section, embracing more 
than one thousand shops, was swept away iu a single night 
by fire, and in less than a year the calamity was repeated 
ona still larger scale. Business was paralyzed ; but the 
people of that section are men of rare pluck, and set to 
work immediately to regain their position. This blow, 
however, it will require a long time to overcome. 

These facts appeal to American Christians the more 
forcibly from the fact that Malatia is one of the strongest 
centers of the evangelistic work in Eastern Turkey. There 
isa congregation of about 300, and a church membership 
of over 100. For many years, with great effort and self- 
denial, the church has been self-supporting, receiving only 
some aid from the American Board in support of their 
schools. As matters now stand, it will be impossible for 
this congregation to meet the salaries of their pastor and 
teachers for some time to come; and to rebuild the church, 
parsonage and schools will be simply beyond their power. 
Appeals have been sent to friends of the missions, and it is 
earnestly hoped that a community so ready to sustain 
itself, seeking no aid from others, except as is absolutely 
necessary, will not be allowed to be overwhelmed with this 
disaster. 

Harpntt. 

Nore.—We understand that the Prudential Committee 
has indorsed au appeal for the assistance of this communi- 
ty, and contributions may be sent to L.S. Ward, Esq., 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUFFERING IN ERZRUM, 





BY THE REV, WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS. 


Missionary of the American Board, 


“May God bless you, sir, and reward you a hundred for 
one.”’” Such were the words of a ten-year-old boy as he 
seized and kissed my hand, at the same time taking the 
few piasters I proffered him. The thermometer registered 
fifteen degrees below zero. It was Sunday morning. I was 
in my room, selecting hymns for the morning service in 
the chapel. A timid rap at the door was followed by the 
entrance of this poor boy. He came to beg, but was not a 
beggar; he was thinly clad, and shivered with the cold. 
In spite of his pinched appearance, due to cold and bunger, 
there was a modest confidence in tone and manner that 
was pleasing. He evidently felt the embarrassment, but 
no disgrace in soliciting food for his hungry mother and 
brothers and sisters. ‘‘ My father died of the cholera, sir. 
We had flour enough for a few months; but it is now all 
gone, and we are very hungry. I entreat you, sir, for the 
love of the Crucified, help usa little!’ Poor boy, he is but 
one of scores and hundreds in Erzrim city who are living 
to-day on the charity of their neighbors, and the number 
is increasing daily. It is estimated that there are 10,000 
people in that state in the city. On the Erzrfim plain it is 
estimated that one-third of the population is without 
bread. The authorities have taken steps to afford some 
relief. It is said that £15,000 (about, $22,000) were ordered 
to be used in the city in loans to the bakers on such terms 
as would enable them to provide cheap bread. Also 
£75,000 was ordered to be used in loans to farmers on the 
plain at easy rates, to enable those who could take advan- 
tage of these loans to secure food and seed wheat. This 
may afford partial relief. His majesty, the Sultan, moved 
by the condition of things here, sent a donation of £1100 
($440) to be distributed among the various communities 
pro rata, Tn the presentation the remark was made that 
the amount of the donation was not to be considered ; but 
it was to be received as a token of the sympathy of his 
Majesty and his desire for the comfort and welfare of his 
subjects. 

To add to this distress, the winter is prolonged. The 
snow is very deep, and the spring will be late. The relief 
of this distress will depend greatly on the abundance of 
the coming harvest. If it is to any extent a failure, the 
suffering will be great indeed. In fact, it will be impossi- 
ble to sow the usual quantity of seed, for the farmers, very 
many of them, cannot secure seed. So that, even with a 
good yield, the present condition can only be partially re- 
lieved, and will so continue for another year. At this 
point comes news of the terrible earthquake in the Harpit 
province. Thousands of people “ living in the mud,” their 
homes only heaps of ruins. 

May Almighty God look in mercy on this suffering land, 
and stretch forth his arm to comfort and save! 

Erzrim. 


INDIA. 
NEED OF NATIVE PASTORS. 
BY THE REV. W. R. MANLEY, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


OUR greatest need to-day is a larger number of native 
pastors. They are needed more than evangelists, more 
than additional missionaries from America, more than 
increased financial resources—more, in fact, than every- 
thing else. There is still a vast amount to be done in 
preaching the Gospel to those who either have not heard, 
or have not heeded its message. But the time bas come 
when our great need is men called of God to feed the 
flock, to teach and to train in the graces of Christian life 
those who have accepted Christ. 

It is impossible for a missionary to be in any true sense 
a pastor. He is too far removed from the people of this 
country by birth, education, habits of thougbt and man- 
ner of life to enter into that hearty sympathy with them 
which is one of the primary requirements of the pastoral 
office. He may love the people and be heart and soul 
interested in their welfare, but he is not, and cannot he- 





come oneof them. Adopting the native dress and style of 
living even would not make a Hinduofhim. Besides he 
has usually under his supervision material for many 
churches, each of which requires its own pastor. Ge can 
be an ev ngelist, and he can exercise a general oversight 
of the work as a whole, but for pastors we must look to 
the native ministry. 

Thus far, while there has been no lack of native evan- 
gelists, those who possess the qualifications of pastors are 
hard to find, and their number is wholly inadequate to the 
needs, with the result that our Christians are not growing 
and developing as they ought. Nothing has discouraged 
me sv much as the low state of piety of some of our oldest 
Christians, and the wholly inadequate idea of sacred 
things which marks the rank and file of our church mem- 
bership here in India to-day ; and yet in most cases they 
are hardly to be blamed for their backward condition. 
Little permanent good would be expected to follow the 
work of our Moodysand Sankeys at home if the special 
services which they conduct were not followed up by faith- 
ful pastoral work. But somehow here in India we seem to 
have been too content with large accessions, and not 
enough exercised over the question of what is to become of 
these poor, ignorant, superstitious creatures after we have 
baptized them and received them intochurch fellowship, | 
visited inthe course of a recent tour a village in which a 
number professed conversion and were baptized ten or 
twelve years ago, but by some oversight no missionary 
had ever been there since, up to the time of my visit, nor 
could I find that any native preacher even had visited 
them. It was only what was naturally to be expected, 
therefore, that they had virtually gone back to their old 
customs. Unable to read, with little idea of prayer in the 
Christian sense of the term, and surrounded by all the 
vices of heathenism it would have been strange if they had 
not apostatized. I Delieve in the doctrine of election, but 
I'm not Calvinist enough to believe that the Lord is going 
to do the work which he has laid upon us, 

The work of the successful evangelist affords a great 
dexl of pleasurable interest and excitement, while the im 
portance of bringing the knowledge of the truth within 
fhe reach of all is too manifest to admit of a question. 
That kind of work, too, if successful, affords material for 
thrilling reports, such as the home societies and churches 
have come to have an unwholesome craving for. Butsome 
recent disclosures, and confessions of gross sin in places 
where we had least thought of such a thing, have given 
new point and emphasis to this question of the care of our 
converts. Undue haste in the reception of members there 
may have been in some cases, and thus unworthy material 
has doubtless been gathered into our churches. 

It is sufliciently difficult under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to distinguish between the genuine and the 
false, between those who have really accepted Christ as 
their personal Savior and those who are either deceived in 
regard to their own experience, or,for reasons of their own, 
are trying to deceive you; and where the number of candi 
dates for admission is large this difficulty is, of course, 
proportionally increased. But it is not greater caution in 
the reception of members that is so much needed as more 
careful attention to the spiritual growth and development 
of those who have been converted. 

Well-established churches, each with itsown pastor, and 
conversions and accessions as the natural and healthy 
growth of such churches, is the New Testament plan. If 
the churches in America would interest themselves less in 
the number of converts in India, and more in their quality 
and subsequent development, it would at least remove one 
temptation from the way of the missionary worker, who is 
often made to feel that faithful, conscientious service goes 
for but little unless he is able to report large accessions. 
Tangible results, that can be estimated in hundreds and 
thousands of accessions, provided they are genuine, are en 
couraging, of course: but the permanency of our work de- 
pends upon the quality rather than the quantity. 

Udayagiri. 


THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS. 


BY THE REV, A. TURNBULL, B.D., 


Missionary of the Church of Scotland. 


A year ago I wrote about a new church—the first in these 
mountains—at Kalimpong: now I write about further 
progress in the same direction. Another church, to cost 
18,000 Rs., is in course of erection in the town of Darjeeling 
itself—the first there. Forty feet at one end of it is to be 
partitioned off for printing press below and reading room 
and store above, till the whole be required for worship. 
The church part itself, sixty feet long, is to be used also as 
the schoolroom, The Zenana Mission is equally busy with 
the construction of a mission house of its own, with board 
ing-school apartments. The Kalimpong Mission is build 
ing a hospital, toward which the Government has madea 
most substantial contribution. All these building opera- 
tions, including provision for employés, will cost half a 
lakh of rupees, or £3,200 sterling, and are necessary in or- 
der to eflicient equipment. 

In 1892 we had four hundred and thirty-three baptisms, 
and at the close of the year there were, rotwithstanding 
an abnormal mortality and a heavy exodus to other parts 
of India, nineteen hundred baptized native Christians iu 
our various little churches. In our schools, all lower pri- 
mary, teaching the three R’s in the vernacular, there are 
over two thousand children. Our progress is gathering 
impetus every year now—we began in 1870—and, what with 
our new buildings and the accession of three new ordained 
missionaries, which just doubles the staff, prospects for 
1893 are especially bright. 

Brightest prospect of all, we are beginning to have mis 
sions within missions. Following in the scriptural foot- 


steps of the Kalimpong native Christians, who have con- 
ceived and organized an independent mission of their owa 
to Bautan, those of the Darjeeling mission have now done 
likewise for Nepal, This is both a noble and an appropri- 
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ate undertaking, which will do its autbors themselves at 
least as much ood as its objects. Nepal, which is still 
without the Gospel, is an interesting country, nearly twice 
as large as Great Britain, with a Hindu population of over 
3,000,000 highland. rs, the most promising people in Asia; 
and the Christians of the Darjeeling mission, who are to 
have the entire conduct of the undertaking, which is in 
every sense a purely native enterprise, and is to be called 
the “Gorkha Mission,” are themselves mostly Nepalis. 
The missionary, a trained and most suc ful teacher, who 
offered himself and has been duly “sent,’’ is now going 
the round of the churches to take solemn farewell of those 
who are sending him. He is not to receive a salary, but to 
send for what be needs as he needs it, and his aged parents, 
whom he supported, are to receive an allowance. We may 
confidently ask God's blessing on him and his purpose. 
Remember the ‘ Gorkha Mission.” 
Darjeeling. 








SIAM. 
EXTENSION OF WORK AMONG THE LAO, 


BY THE REV. E. B. MCGILVARY, 
Mi.sionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Tuk annual meeting of the North Lao Mission this year 
was held at Lakawn in December, and an eventful meeting 
it was for mavy reasons, but chiefly because the Mission 
decided unanimously that we had reached a point in our 
work where the establishment of three new stations has 
become necessary. For several years we have been looking 
forward to the time when to keep up with our growing 
work new centers must be occupied, but until now it bas 
been possible to do the work already ovened from the 
points already occupied with an occasional establishment 
of a new station. But this past year our work bas grown 
far out of our reach, if we are to reach only from where we 
are at present located. We must extend io three dircc- 
tions—to the east, to the north, and to the south, At pres- 
ent we have three stations. The oldest is at Chiengmai, 
somewhat west of the center of the Lao provinces, Iris 
the largest aod perhaps politically the most important 
city of the tribe. Our second station is at Lakawn, sixty 
miles to the east and near the geographical center of the 
Lao d-strict. This station was opened in 1885 because it 
was found impossible to reach our work in Lakawn from 
Chiengmai across a range of mountains. Two years ago 
the Mis-ion sent out another branch to the south; this is 
under the charge of the Lampooa Station, eighteen miles 
south of Chiengmai. hut we have not yet gone far enough 
to the east or to the north or to the south. It is more im- 
perative now to establish three new stations than it was to 
establish one in 1885 at Lakawn, or one in 1891 at Lam- 
poon. To the eastward the need of extension has been 
thrust upon us by natural development accelerated by the 
recent famine; to the north by natural development accel- 
erated by evaugelistic tours, and to the south by strategic 
motives. 

I have already written to THE INDEPENDENT about the 
dreadful famine we bad in our land last year. This 
famine was bad everywhere, but the further east the worse 
it was. It reached its climax in the province of Praa, 
where death ended the sufferings of huudreds and thou- 
sands. Those who conld emigrate did emigrate; those 
who could not suffered nearly as much from the stench of 
the dead whom they had no strength or heart to bury, as 
from the cravings of hunger. It was a province thus in- 
vaded by starvation and disease and death that was partly 
relieved by a portion of the famine fund contributed by 

American friends. As much rice as could be bought at 
famic* prices was sent to Praa and an interest was awak- 
ened thus in a religion that prompted its adherents to re- 
lieve suffering. While the distribution of rice was going 
en it was seen that the people wanted to know more about 
the new religion. When the bodily hunger was appeased, 
the soul hunger asserted itself, and audiences of a 
‘thousand could be gathered at almost any time appointed, 
to listen to the representation of the new religion. The 
visiting missionary, the Rev. S. C. Peoples, M.D., was 
begged to stay and teach—it was an appeal more urgent 
than that made by the man of Macedonia; it was not a 
drei.n needing taterpetation, but a heart-rending cry com- 
ing from the lips of real men and women already conscious 
of their needs. How shall that cry be answered? Shall 
wesend one ortwo missioaaries occasionally from their 

regular work which is also urgent to do new work at a 

distance? Tais would be leaving an old duty to take up a 

new task. Or shall we say: ‘‘ We cannot give you what 

youwant?”’ This would show them that we think more 
of their bodies than of their souls. We have already given 
them rice that we paid dear for; shall we refuse them 
that Bread that we received without money and without 
price? Or shall we establish a new station among this 
people, and say: ‘* You have eaten our rice and now you 
ask for spirit 11l sustenence of us: we =hall give it as best 

Wecan?” These were the questio.s that faced usin re- 

gard to the ovening of the new work in Peaa; and we 

answered them as far as We Cau answer such questions in 
the field. We agreed to lay the question before our Churc 


and urge the need of meeting this demand, The matter 
has alresdy been laid before our Board. Will the Church 
at lirge envole the Board to meet this demand, or wilt it 


withhold «a few thousand dollars that it would not mis 


and tura a deaf ear to the men and wumen of Praa? Next 


mouth [ will state briefly the reasons fur opening a ne 
station to the North and one to the South. 
C hiengmai. 





CHINA. 
A RE'!ROSPECT. 


BY JOHN L. NEVIUS, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 











Most important changes are taking place in China, not- 
witnstanding the fact that she is the most conservative of 


and sciences. 


terial changes. Christian mi-sions have, perhaps, no- 
where encountered more serious obstacles than here. Still, 
tho it isacknowledged that progress has been on the whole 
comparatively slow, and is asserted in some quarters that 
nothing has been accomplished which is genuine, grounds 
of encouragement are every day multip'ying. A retro- 
spect of a few decades of years, makes the changes which 
have taken place in the different provinces very apparent. 
Take, for instance, the province of Shantung. 


as it had been for milleniums, 
had reached this province from the southern ports, still, 
among the 27,000,000 of its inhabitants, many of them high- 
ly educated in their way, there was probably not one indi- 


nations. This is especially true of material changes, such 
as are seen in the development of commerce ; a formidable 
navg of foreign built ships; an army with foreigo drill 
and foreign weapons; telegraphic lines rapidly extending, 
and a growinog.desire to learn and make use of foreign arts 


China is more averse to moral and religious than to ma- 





When missionary work was begun here in 1860 and 1861, 
this part of Chiua was almost as ignorant of Christianity 
Tho a few Christian books 


ed by and receive regular visits from foreign missionaries 
and native evangelists. 

Tabulated statistics give a very imperfect presentation 
of what has already been accomplished. The central sta- 
tions occupied by missionaries, and the country sub-sta- 
tions occupied by the native converts are so many beacons 
of light by which the whole country is to some extent illu- 
minated. The people are much better informed as to 
what Christianity is than they were even five or ten years 
ago. Christian doctrines and Christian lives are topics of 
conversation in ten thousand homes. I think, also, that it 
may be confidently said that the people are more inotelli- 
gently interested and more willing to listen t» the Gospel 
than formerly. There is also less persecution and a better 
understanding between those inside and outside of the 
Church. The confidence of the people in the efficacy of 
idolatry is to some extent shaken, and in some places less 
money is‘expended in idolatrous rites than formerly by 
those who are not Christians. The country is fully open; 
we have every facility for carrying on our work ; and a good 
beginning has been made. There are not a few of the 
Chinese race who acknowledge the need of a better reli- 





vidual who ws intelligently informed about Christianity 


or had any interest in it. 


The past thirty years, during which a large number of 
the missionaries have fallen at their posts, have been mark- 
ed by earnest and persistent efforts in every department of 
missionary work. 

The Teng Chow College, established by Dr. and Mrs. 
Mateer, about twenty-five years ago, has already made its 
influence felt, not only in this province, but also in other 
provinces where its graduates have been called to occupy 
prominent positions as teachers, 

The aggregate of journeys performed on foot, on horses, 
donkeys and mules, or in carts, mule litters and wheel- 
barrows, for the purpose of preaching and distributing 
Christian books in large fairs and markets or on the streets 
and by the roadside, is probably more than 200,000 miles. 
Most of the converts have been gathered within the las, 
fifteen years. Their number now amounts to about 8,000,not 
including a large number which have not yet been received 
into the Church, and many hundreds who have already 
died in the faith. These converts are found in about 300 
stations. You may now, in traveling over almost any part 
of Shantung, find a Christian welcome and enjoy Chris- 
tian hospitality, on every stage of your journey. 

There are in this province representatives of the English 
Baptist Church, the Methodist New Connection, the China 
Inland Mission, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and an Indepeadent Scotch Mission. Thesocieties 
of the United States represented are, the Presbyterian 
Church (North and South), the American Board, the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, and the Mefhodist Episcopal 
Church, In all there are, including men and women, more 
than one hundred Protestaut missionaries. The Roman 
Catholic Church is represented by about the same number. 
Toey have several thousand converts, and are making 
every effort to proselyte the converts connected with our 
stations. 

The statistics of the Preshyterian Mi-sion (North) with 
which 1 am connected, are, for 1892 as follows: 


protracted. Tho they include not a few scholars, they are 


for the hope that is in them. 
their longing to know m re of the truth, have greatly stim 


book, a catechism specially prepared for them, and othe 
Christian books in Mandarin, which is spoken throughou 
the North of China. 


have learned to do so; and not a few of them read fluent! 
and intelligently. This is the more remarkable when w 


doing the work of the family, most of them grind at th 
wiil and help on the threshing floor. 


them have e .tered the Church in the face of opposition 
and persecution, which has in some cases bern severe and | 


for the most part, from the middle and lower classes. The 
majority of them are owners and tillers of the soil. They 
are well instructed in the Bible, and able to give a reason 
Their Christian life, and 


ulated in these converts the desire to learn to read. There 
are very few of them who cannot read the Bib e¢, the hymn 


While among the p»pulation geveral- 
ly not one woman in a thousand ever thinks of learning to 
read most of our Christi#n woman under the age of fifty 


bear in mind that besides the care of their children, and 


There areas yet no settled paid pastors; for we have 
not a sufficient number of tried and trained men fit to be 
inducted into this office, and the Christians at present are 





gion than they now have and are looking on and inquiring 
whether Christianity may not supply this felt want. 
Chefu. 


POVERTY AND WRETCHEDNESS. 





BY ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 
Professor in the Peking University. 





The present winter has been a very severe one in Peking. 
The thermomet r has visited zero several times, and stayed 
several days each visit. Outside of the “front gate’ sev- 
eral hundred persons are reported to have been frozen to 
death. A policeman in Tientsin was found frozen at bis 
post. Many of the poor people and beggars hive in mat 
sheds along the wall without fire, and with but little food 
and clothes, 

The sight of this poverty and the wailing of these beg- 
gars is very hard on the nerves, and often brings tears to 
one’s eyes. During some of the coldest days the *“* Mercy 
aud Help Committee” of our Epworth League, under the 
leadership of Miss Davis, undertook to seek out some of 
the poorest near us for the purpose of helping them. They 
all became very much excited. The wretchedness which 
they discovered was appalling. A paper was at once sent 
around the mission, and letters to other friends. and in a 
short time Miss Davis had more than sixty dollars. In 
two cases only she gave money to the poor (thirty cents to 
each family), in one of which she found a sick man who 
was unable to go to the soup kitchen, and in this case it 
was afterward reported, they took the money, bought wine 
and made a feast. 

She started a day school so that the children could sit all 
day ina warm room, and then she gave them a bow! of 
millet to eat before they went home. Those who were 
without clothes, she clothed, and a teacher taught them 
the Catechism and the‘ Three Character Classic.”’ 

Most pitiful stories are told of the poor people forty 
miles south of Pekin. Mr. Gamewell has raised more 
than $200, and gathered from friends all the old clothes he 











Ordained and medical missionaries................c0ceeeeeee 2% | could get, and distributed among them. But he could 
Central stations occupied by foreign missionaries.......... 6 | provide for only afew. Many of them, without food and 
Towns and villages containing native Coristians and fire, and with but few clothes, went to sleep never toawake. 
@ MAtive Chapel, MHOUS.cccccccccccccccccccsccscccccccoccces 150 | One of our native preachers saw a poor woman rtn to 
Pupils in boarding schools..........ccceccceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeees 660 | the paupers’ kitchen, where the Government provides a 
Pupils in day echoole,.....ccccccccccccccccces cccccccccccccsccee bane _ bow! of millet, but finding herself too late, she sank, faint- 
Converts added on examination during the year........... 515 | ing from weakness, on the street. She was tuken home 
Excommunicated........... pittedineieenivewemeniaieceuens 3 | ape 7 ’ 
Pt cenndovaawaieedsnine MA deahensdeaudawiiduadsdwwiues 61 | where he visited her and gave her a little money to buy 
NINN 2. ac acac due nnieunbleonenneaiaaredses 3,622 | food. 
SN ON SEMI A MUORE Sos vn<icancconesvcceteseroneesanees $1,130 | Oneof Miss Davis’s little boys has just brought back the 
Being personally acquainted with these stations and | clothes she gave him, telling her he cannot come to school 
Christians, I may speak of them more in detail Most of | 229 more because he does not like the food she gives them. 


This may be the true reason, but itis more likely that his 
parents do not want him to study the Christian books. 
Nevertheless it makes one wonder whether there were not 
some among the 5,000 who partook of the “loaves and 
| fishes,”’ who went away saying that they never did like fish 
without dressing, anyway. 

Peking Univerrity. 
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MISTAKES OF MISSIONARIES. 





BY ONE OF THEM, 
r 


t 


Come behind the curtain with me, while I whisper into 
your ear, a few of the mistakes made by mi:sionaries, who 
talk so much about the mistakes of the heathea. One 
| evening an English missionary in Pekin, took a friend 
| who was visiuvg him, to a regular Chinese theater. It 

happened that the play f r that eveuing was a burlesque 

on foreign preaching. A Chinaman dressed up to repre- 
sent a foreigner, came upon the stage with his arms full of 
books, attended by his Chiuese servant; he began to preach 
amock sermoo, making the mistakes in talking whicha 
foreigner 1s likely to make. ‘These mistakes were received 
with bursts of laughter from the audience, to whom the 


y 
e 


€ 


books were distributed ; the fua came to a climax when 
the preacher, afte delivering a sentence particularly tull 
of laugha'le mistakes, turned to his servant and said: 
‘* How did [speak ? Did I do pretty well?’ ani the serv- 
ant replied with great gravity, ‘The foreign teacher 
speaks the Chinese languaye exceedingly w.1!l; no mis- 
| takes at all were made!” For the fir-t year or two after 
arrival in China, the missionary makes enough mistakes 
to fll a comic almanac, if only a record of them were kept ; 
fortunately for bis own comfort, he rarely realizes what 
wonderful mistakes he makes, as the Chinaman surpasses 
the Frenchman in politeness in this respect, and will re- 
ceive an astoundivg statement with perfect gravity, and 
even repeat the mistake in bis own answer, that the for- 
eigner may be kept in a good-humor. Occasionally tho, 
the joke is too good to keep and we all get the benefit of it, 

One single gentleman, keeping house for himself, called 
his cook to him and said, as he thought, ‘“‘I wish to stitle 


unable to support them, and in the opinion of some, do 
not in this initial stage of development require them. The 
leading men in these stations have been carefully instruct- 
ed in the Scriptures; they are well io adv «nce of the others 
in Christian knowledge, and through the study of the 
Bible and Caristian books, and by teaching others, are 
constantly growing in knowledge and e‘ficiency. The work 
of aggressive evangelization, the conducting of services on 
Sunday, and the general care of the stations, areintrusted 
mainly t» the Christians themselves, and are performed 
voluntar'ly. These Caristians are competent to exhort | 
one another, and to interest and teach iuquirers; and in 
nearly all the stations there are found one or more persons 
able to expound the Scriptures and conduct public wor- 
ship. Most of them lead in prayer witho .t he-itation, 
and with generil acceptance, and mostof them join in the 
singing, which they very much enjoy, eveu tho their voices 
are not very melodious. These stations ure superintend- 
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the accounts.” He should have said “I wish to san yong,” 
but he said instead, ‘‘I wish to da yong.” The cook stood 
still, making no answer. The missionary, thinking his 
servant very stupid, repeated with great em phasis, ‘I wish 
to da yong.” Still the cook hesitated, putting bis hands 
before him in a deprecatory manner, as if to ward off an 
approaching calamity. The missionary by this time was 
sure something was wrong; that his cook was a cheat and 
rogue and was afraid to settle up his marketing expenses, 
so he thundered again the same command, “I want to da 
yong,” whereupon the cook stammered, ‘* Da yong ? (fight) 
fight with whom? fight with me? What have I done oid 

Another missiouary, wishing to spur up a newcomer to 
good works, said: “‘ Haven’t you preached in Chinere yet ? 
Why, I preached after being here six months; didn’t I ?”’ 
turning to a native who bad been with bim at the time 
and could bear witness to his great zeal. ‘ Yes,’’ replied 
the Chinaman ; “* you did preach, altho none of us under- 
stood what. you said; but we knew you were very angry 
about something.” 

A newcomer, going out for a walk, thought Le would im- 
prove the time (and his language by the practice) by 
preaching to a Chiuaman on the road ; so he began his ad- 
dress by saying (as he thought), “* Do you know you havea 
soul?” The Chinaman stopped short and looked in amaze- 
ment upon the missionary, who repeated solemnly, “ Yes, 
you have asoul.”” Seeing that the Chinaman was quite 
impressed by the new thougbt, the good man gathered all 
his forces together for a telling sermon, beginning by re- 
peating again very emphatically, ‘‘ You have a soul, and”’ 
—but the Chinaman had taken to his heels, leaviog the 
missionary to find out that by saying ‘‘ wur’’ instead of 
““qwhur,” he bad informed his victim, ‘* You have a bad 
odor.” 

The following story is told on a missionary of the China 
Inland Mission, a bachelor, keeping house for himself in 
the southern part of China. One morning. in ordering his 
dinner, he wished to tell his cook to buy him a chicken. 
Instead of saying “ye” for chicken, he aspirated the word, 
saying, ‘‘ Buy mea‘che,.’”’ His cook thought that was an 
eminently proper command, and went about his market- 
ing in high good-humor. At noon the missionary found 
no chicken cooked—in fact, no dinner at all, for his cook 
had not returned. About dark the man came back, say- 
ing, ‘‘This was not a good day for buying wives, and | 
have been all day looking for one; but at last I found one 
for you. She is rather old and not pretty, but you can 
have her cheap. I have promised $40 for her.” 

Chefu. 


JAPAN. 
STATISTICS OF MISSIONS. 


BY JULIUS SOPER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE statistics of the missions operating in Japan for the 
year 1892 have been compiled and issued by the Rev. H. 
Loomis, Agent of the American Bible Society for Japan. 
These statistics present some very interesting facts. I 
shall summarize them, and then give several comparative 
tables. We have in these statistics, for the first time, re- 
ports from the Roman Catholic and Russo-Greek Churches. 

The summary of Protestant missions, according to fam- 
ily groups, is as follows: 











Presbyterian (“Church of Christ in Japan").... 11,190 
MN ccs swuskbosesboesepeceseheehwancxte 10,760 
EMMA viecsGehssbienhowkesseanbevsieshosnesnesne 7,089 
ELS cuinsuspsbesebuneobinckesbeysbannnscoueie 4,336 
RES SEGAGEELSEND ChRGh SS ESOK ENON uD ENSSORbES ES EDS 1,761 
ML vcakisawnebsonshonsoasGakewoveses banwke 368 

er ey Te nneee « 35,534 
Roman Catholic (adherents).................00c005 44,812 
SNES scscusesbecksunssoueubboosssdansenonckt 20,825 

BN css wiubeecccsssswesuhvscvicen 100,671 


As the population of Japan is a little over 40,000,000, 
there is about one Christian for every four hundred. If 
the whole number of adherents were counted, as in the 
case of the Roman Catholics, the number would be consid- 
erably increased. Those favorable to Christianity, and 
those directly or indirectly helping on the good work (not 
counting baptized children and pupils in the schools), are 
not a few. 

Ten years ago this comipg April, when the first Protes- 
tant Missionary Conference was held in the city of Osaka, 
the work of Christian missions in Japan was thoroughly 
reviewed, and tables of statistics were presented and after- 
ward printed, from Roman Catholic and Russo-Greek as 
well as Protestant Churches, I herewith give comparative 
tables, showing the increase in the last ten years. The 
forms of the statistics and the methods of reporting are 
quite different in the three great divisions of the Christian 
Church ; but the following are as correct as it is possible 
to make them. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE—NO. 1. 


Prot. 
1882-1892, 


R. Cath. Russo-Gr’k. 
1881-1892.* 1882-1892. 


Missionaries (male and female) 138 406 46 176 6 4 
Ordained Japanese ministers... 49 233. lit OF 18+ 
Ass’t preachers and catechists. 100 440 2 312 93 128 
Bible women (fem. catechists). 37 m9 199 
Organized churches............ 9% 365 244 181 219 
Wholly self-supporting......... 13 i7 

Schools (day and boarding).... 63 126 (nee 4 
Pupils (male and female).......2,5 7,104 =2,9205,651 422+ 277+ 
Theological schools............. 7 16 aes 2 
Theological students............ 71 = 359 a 6 .... 8 
Bible women training schools...... | 188 
Students in training schouls... .... 183 
Sunday-schools................. 109 607 

Sunday-school scholars......... 4,132 22,777 





* For 1882 imperfect. 


+ Priests. ita 
+ Day schools not included. 


§ Nunneries. 





The membership of these three Churches is as follows: 
1882 1892. 1881 1892. 1882 1892. 
4,987 35,534 25,633 44,612 7,611 20,325 


The contributions from these Churches are as follows: 


1882, 1892. 
Protestant..........000« $12,064 48 $63,337 99 
Russo-Greek.......... 7,909 77 7,676 52* 
Roman-Catholic...... (not given) 


* Probably, yen — 67 cents. 

There must be some mistake about the contributions of 
the Russo-Greek Church for 1882, as those given for 1883 
are only $4,373.89. It will be seen that the statistics for the 
Roman Catholics and Russo-Greeks are not perfect. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE—NO. 2, 

The membership of Protestant Churches; 


1882. 1892. 

PRIA so soso sccvvesveneses 1,928 11,190 

Congregational .........sssseceees 959 10,760 

SNL, coSunesiesieieeseneseaee 898 7,089 

PPP + cicchassesersesseenier 761 4,346 
TDs Svan ckh fosssoevaueeesoneron 254 = 1,761— 

SPR UNO, cnsssseeneewsadensess 127 368 
MUM sccsvsevieesesoeee 4,987 35,534— 


In the statistics for 1882 several of the Missions’ Reports 
include only up to the summer of 1882, and one only up to 
1879 (S. P. G.). In the sum total given for 1882 there are 
included 620 baptized children, whereas in the sum total 
for 1892 only 361 are reported, and these by only fiwe Socie_ 
— COMPARATIVE TABLE—NO. 3. 

Adult baptisms for the year 1892 are as follows: 

Protestant. Roman Catholic. Russo-Greek. Total. 
3,721 2,851 952 7,584 

In the Roman Catholic enumeration they include forty- 
five ‘* Heretics.” 

The first Protestant missionaries came to Japan in 1859. 
The first Protestant convert was baptized in Yokohama, Oc- 
tober, 1864. The first church was organized in Yokohama, 
March 10th, 1872. ‘‘It consisted of nine young men, who 
were baptized that day, and two middle-aged men, who 
had been previously baptized.” At the beginning of 1872 
there were not more than ten baptized Protestant Chris- 
tiansin all Japan. At the end of 1872 there were only 
twenty-eight Protestant missionaries in the Empire. 
What wonderful changes in these years 

At the Osaka Conference, Dr. Verbeck, one of the very 
first missionaries to Japan, gave a very interesting and 
exhaustive résumé of Christian work in Japan, from the 
beginning. I reproduce a few items of general interest: 

* Up the the end of 1882 the Protestant Missions in Japan had 
spent (in round numbers) $2,000,000. The Japanese Christians upto 
the same date numbering 5,000, we find an average expenditure— 
it issaid without disrespect—of $400, on each individual convert. 
Now this is not a fabulous sum; and what is it when measured 
by the standard the Savior himself has set up? In the ear ier 
years of the work, of course, the result was not so favorable. 
Up to 1864, when but one convert had been baptized, about 
$60.000 had, according to the same method, been expended on the 
work. Up to 1872, when there were but ten Japanese Christians, 
$180,000 had been expended. Frcm this it appears that, in 1864, 
one Japanese Christian cost $60,000; in 1872, $18,000; and in 1882, 
$400.” 

Then the Doctor gave the following as a footnote: 

“ The first steel rail rolled in America was rolled at the North 
Chicago Rolling Mil). Company’s works on May 25th, 1865. It cost 
those who made it over $500,000 in experiment and outlay. To-day 
steel rails are quoted at $40, and even less, per ton.” 

Since the growth of Protestant Christians has increased 
sevenfold, during the past ten years, the cost of each in- 
dividual convert to the home Churches must be greatly 
reduced. Just what the amount is cannot be given for 
want of exact figures. I close with Dr. Ve rbeck’s words: 
** Will the home Churches then regret the outlay ?” 


P.S.—The Russo-Greek Church works largely (almost 
entirely) through native ageots. The Bishop of this 
Church, Father Nicolai, is a strong personality. The future 
of this Church problematic. 

Hakodate. 


MATERIAL PROGRESS VERSUS SPIRITUAL PROG- 
RESS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





It speaks well for the success of Japan in adopting the 
fruits of Western civilization and for the law and order 
that go therewith that, after possessing the railroad for 
over twenty years and with thousands of miles of track 
and thousands who daily travel over the roads, we have to 
record the first instance of a crime of violence in a railway 
carriage as but recently occurring. The circumstances of 
the affair, however, stand out in such strong contrast with 
the above indication of material progress that they are 
worth relating ; especially is this so since it is not clearly 
understood that the moral progress is in no sense keeping 
pace with the adoption of tne works of civilization. The 
“sweetness and light”? of Matthew Arnold, which Edwin 
Arnold seems to find ia Japan, is far from existing as he 
portrayed it, and the voice that is sometimes heard that no 
more missionaries are needed is an ill-advised one. The 
Gospel of Jesus is sorely needed, and missionaries are 
needed to bring it to any land where the conditions of 
morals permit such instances as the following to occur. 
Some eight years agoin the province of Owari, in Central 
Japan, there died a man leaving his wife and three cbil- 
dren, twogirls and a boy, in extreme poverty. The mother 
sought to support her family as a laundress, but was 
unable to do so. Finally, after consultation, the eldest 
daughter sold herself to a life of shame in Tokio that the 
rest of the family might be relieved from suffering. From 
this miserable life, however, she was soon rescued by a 
carpenter who made her his wife. Some years later the 
second sister, driven by want, sold herself to asimilar life 





— 


for a period of three years. Her term of service expired in. 
November, 1892, but, as is often the case, she had become 
indebted to the keeper of the brotbel and he would not let 
her go, and she was required to make a new engagement, 
A letter was sent to seek her mother’s consent to this arrange- 
ment, and the mother and eldest sister held a consultation. 
over the matter. Finally the elder si-ter declared that she 
would go to Tokio and take the place of her sister and thus 
relieve her from the life that she was living. A divorce 
was arranged, and tbe unfortunate woman, with ber cloth- 
ing and a small sum of money, started for Tokio. While 
on her way by rail the evidence seemed to be that she was 
murdered, her money and clothes stolen, and her body 
thrown from the cars. 

It is sometimes snid that such instances as this occasion- 
ally took place in old times, but never now. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that while the vernacular press contains ful} 
accounts of this sad and terrible affair, it is the murder 
and the circumstances of it that excite comment, and not 
the pitiable revelation of circumstances which led up to it. 

Railroads, the telegraph, public schoolsystem, the press, 
and numberless other marks of modern civilization. are 
readily adopted by Japan, and go far to make one feel that 
the country is much like our Christian countries of Amer- 
ica and England. But Christianity has not kept pace with 
material progress ; and as long as the moral condition of 
the people is such as is truthfully indicated by the above 
incident, there is need of more missionaries to preach and 
exemplify the pure religion of Jesus Christ, and there is 
need that there be no cessation of prayer on the part of the 
home Christians for this land weighed down by its history 
of sin, as well as its present unlikeness to the Savior. 


Yokohama. 





THE PACIFIC. 
PILLOWS FOR THE DYING. 





BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





How true it is that Heaven is a prepared place for a pre- 
pared people—for how could residence in Heaven be en- 
joyed by those who, while on earth, never appreciated our 
blessed Saviour’s love? 

Only yesterday I was trying to bring home Gospel truth 
to a woman who in former years had been a veritable 
‘“‘woman of Samaria,’”’ the salvation of whom gave her 
much hope. This woman seemed desirous of becoming a 
Christian, and, having recovered from a recent sickness, 
she stated her belief that God had spared her because he 
wished to save her—a most hopeful state of mind indeed. 

This woman’s last husband died afew months ago, and 
she told me that instead of him considering his latter end 
his whole conversation on his deathbed was about the 
“copra,” or dried kernel of the coceanut, which he had 
been preparing for sale to the traders when he took his last 
illness—and he died ! 

How very different was the deathbed scene of one of our 
native Chiistians on another part of the island. Nasauwai 
had been ailing for some time. I visited, read and prayed 
with him on Friday, and on the Sabbath Day he passed 
quietly away, trusting firmly in the Lord Jesus as his only 
Savior. “Him taat cometh unto Me I will in nowise 
cast out,” was one of his favorite texts. 

This man’s wife, who is a good Christian woman, told 
me that when her busband felt that the end was near, he 
asked her to read for him a Scripture portion. She opened 
the Bible, and read in the native language a porticn of 
John 14: ‘ Let not your heart be troubled,’ etc. He then 
said, ‘‘ Have you got another portion for me ?”’ at which the 
good womaa turned to Heb. 4: 9: ‘‘ There remaineth there- 
fore a rest to the people of God.” Getting still weaker, he 
asked for yet another portion as a pillow for a dying man, 
when she turned to Psalms 116: 15, and read: ‘‘ Preciousin 
the sight of the Lord isthe death of bis saints.” ‘“ That 
will do,” said he; and this ripe Christian feebly com- 
mended himself to God in prayer, and shortly afterward 
breathed his last breath a redeemed soul. 

Altbo with a colored sxin and frizzly bair, yet was not 
that woman truly a ministering anyel in her husband’s 
hour of need ? 

The apt portions she selected may be explained from 
the fact that she is a Christian convert of tbirty-two 
years’ standing, and her whole library consists of the 
Hymn Collection, the Catechism, the *“ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and the Holy Bible. 

Aneityum, New Bebrides. 


AFRICA. 
OPPRESSION BY EUROPEANS. 


BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





IN those parts of Africa which are now being taken pos- 
session of by various European powers, the authority of 
the officials representing them is absolute. There may be 
an appeal to authority beyond them, but this is practically 
of no avail to the native population, and it faresill with 
the poor people when their immediate ruler has no sympa- 
thy with them, which is too frequently the case. The 
British steamers which bring out our mail, go south to the 
Congo and the Portuguese poxsessions in Soanda, and 
bring with them, on their return, chiefly by missionary 
passengers, information of what is being done in the 
regions whence they come. In this way reports frequently 
reach us of oppression and violence inflicted on the people 
by their new masters. Lately a number of Kruboys—the 


young men of the tribe which supplies labor to the facto- 
ries scattered along the coast—were embarked on board 4 
steamer, under a belief that they were engaged for such 
service, when they discovered that their destination was 
the Congo Free State to be employed in making the rail- 
way, and eagerly sought opportunity of escape. 


When the 
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boat was leaving Fernando Po they threw themselves into 
the water to get on shore; but this desoerate attempt was 
futile. They were carried to the Congo, and, on their re- 
fusal to do what was required of them, several were shot 
to coerce the rest. Such is the report which reache1 us. 
List month an American missionary, on his p :ssage home, 
stited that people were brought from various countries to 
supply te necessary labor. Among them were some Ne- 
groes from the West Indies, who supposed they wece en- 
gaged for an English colony ; and on their refusal to obey 
those who had entrapoved them, were coerced in the savage 
manner the Kruboys were dealt with. He also stated that 
the Germans finding the country which they have secured 
in the ‘“‘scramble’’ for territory, in some parts unsuited 
for colonization, are employing forced labor in making 
their plantation. In this barbarous manner the Africans 
are being introduced to civilization, and slavery is spread 
in the possessions of the powers which professed to come to 
the rescue of the natives from such a condition. 

It is, however, most gratifying to see the desire of 
Livingstone so largely met by the entrance on every side 
of the “dark continent” of missions from all Christian 
denominations, supplying the effective healing influence 
of the Gospel to the “ open sore of the world ”’ which he so 
deplored. This great work must, in inter-tropical Africa, 
be carried on at a considerable sacrifice of life; but such a 
sacrifice is considered a small thing in the world’s work 
and never binders it. Surely as much courage and devo- 
tion to duty should be found among those to whom is com- 
mitted tbe all-important work of winning the world to 
Christ. Last month one of our number, the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie, was called away from the duty into which he 
had just entered. Before entering on his studies for the 
ministry he devoted bimself to the Calabar mission, and 
joined immediately on receiving ordination. In about 
three months the disease, which be probably brought with 
him, closed his labor. Mr. Mackenzie had taken Unwana, 
a town of the Ibo people, as his sphere of duty. It is the 
furthest up of our stations,and the hindrances to our work 
in the upper regions of the river continue. Sir Claud 
Macdonald, who is at present governing the Oil rivers 
protectorate, is in sympathy with the natives and is taking 
wise measures to elevate them ; but his power is not yet 
much felt beyond Calabar, which has long been the princi- 
pal seat of our mission. Theconsul pro tem. has failed in 
his efforts to induce the Umon tribe, which maintains the 
blockade of the river to remove it. He has been treated 
with scorn, and his messengers have been savagely 
assaulted. The Umon people wish to keep the gate of the 
river so that its traffic may pass through them, but the 
consul is resolved to make it a free way for all the tribes. 
If the poor people refuse to accept the inevitable, he may 
find himself compelled to resort to force, which would 
probably put further difficulties in our way. However, 
despite of all, the Gospel is making its influence more and 
more widely felt, and will eventually unite these antayoopis- 
tic tribes into a people consecrated to Christ. 

Old Calabar, Wert Coast. 


MEXICO. 
AN INCIDENT. 





BY THE REV, JOHN HOWLAND, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


THE case of a woman just received to membership in this 
city is, perhaps, a fair illustration of the familiar truth 
that the Gospel is essentially self-propagating. 

Some six years ago, a young man, sober and industrious, 
but almost wholly ignorant, coming from the more north- 
erly States, sojuurned for a time in the village of Tlajom- 
ulco, where there is a flourishing evangelical church. 
Here he first heard of the Gospel, through some Christian 
neighbors; and, after a time, he was persuaded to attend 
aservice. As heslipped into the room, his courage failed 
him, but to turn back and face the crowd at the door was 
worse ; so he rushed down the aisle, through the room and 
out into the court, where he passed the hour, sitting in 
the shadow, hearing and seeing all, but visible only to the 
preacher. 

His entrance had been marked, and he was in the preach- 
er’s thought during the sermon, and the Holy Spirit was 
implored to direct and accompany the Word to tbat soul 
particularly. That prayer was answered. The truth se- 
cured a deep hold on his heart, and ere long, he became a 
constant and devout attendant on divine worship. Mov- 
ing to Guadalajara, he was admitted to membership in the 
church there. Recognizing his ignorance, he entered a 
night school, and, tho he worked all day as a hod-carrier, 
hesoon learned to read and write and master the funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic. 

He had married into one of the most fanatical families 
of the village where he first knew the truth. His wife did 
all she could to prevent him from attending services or even 
conversing with his evangelical friends, and threatened to 
leave him if he embraced the Protestaut faith. Gradually, 
and in spite of herself, she became interested and, within 
a few years, she also was received to communion. 

Meanwhile a brother had come to visit him, and was 
taken to the services, with the result that he and his wife 
soon accepted the Gospel. Later, his mother and all ber 
family came to the city to live, taking aroom in the house 
of one of our deacons. Neighborhood prayer-meetings 
were held in the house every week, and all the family at- 
tended except the mother and her married daughter. One 
night the mother promised to go, but, when the hour ar- 
— she had disappeared. Not to be baffled, the son 

ostituted a search and carried her into the service. The 
ce being thus broken she became a regular attendant, and 
ere long joined her son at the Lord's table, the other son 
and wife remaining as candidates. Now the daughter and 
er husband are beginning to listen and read, and there is 
— to hope that they also may come to the truth. 
m.. tentimes the seed grows more rapidly, frequently less 
= ut whenever we can plant the truth in a new circle, 
€ always expect to see it extend its influence mure or less 


completely throughout the whole. 
Guadalajara, 





THE HOME FIELD. 
A SOUTHERN PARADOX, 


BY THE REV. W. E, C. WRIGHT, 
District Secretary of the A. M. A. 





IN three States the colored population outnumbers the 
white. In many counties the preponderance is two, three, 
four toone. Theextreme is shown in Isaqneena County, 
Miss., at the mouth of the Yazoo River, where there are 
less than seven hundred white people to more than eleven 
thousand colored. It is generally recognized that mission- 
ary work is needed in tbe Black Belt. Tbe paraox is that 
absence of colored people is also a sign of Macedonian 
need. 

Wherever the colored people are less than one-tenth of 
the population it is an almost certain indicatioa of tnin 
soil, of isolation and of poverty. There are exceptions 
near the old free States and in pewer States like Arkansas 
and Texas. But in the older slaveholding region absence 
of colored people to-day implies lack of slaves in former 
days. 

Slaveholding was so costly avd wasteful a method of 
tilling the soil that it could be supported only on fertile 
land, and of necessity shunned barren regions and locali- 
ties from which the produce could not be readily taken to 
market. <A colored population smaller than ten per cent. 
of the whole meais that the white people did their own 
work, being too poor to have even one field hand or a sin- 
gle household servant to a family. 

While the poverty of sucn Southern communities may 
not have entailed much physical suffering, it did almost 
stifle education, The educational aud religious condition 
of the less prosperous counties in the Soutbern Stats is 
not to be traced to defect of bloud in the race of people, but 
to the natural effects of-tnree generations of separation 
from the world’s hfe. They are rapidly coming into con- 
tact with the world through the railioad engineer and the 
coal miner ; but a powerful missionary impulse toward bet- 
ter things needs to go along with the industrial arouse- 
meut in order to biing into healthy activity the arrested 
development of these regions, 

Both school and church work is essential here; for the 
religion of these people needs more intelligence as well as 
more spiritual power. The great problems for their per- 
manent advancement are the training of a better educated 
ministry and the training of the younger church members 
in both the habitand capacity of helping in the Church’s 
work, 

Important work along these lines has been begun at 
anumber of points. Only a faint impression has yet been 
made on the Northern mind of theeatent of the need. The 
localities already occupied by American Missionary Asso- 
ciation schools and chuiches and by tne later work of 
Presbyterian and other missionary boards, are only start- 
ing points for the combined and comprehensive movement 
the situation demands, 

Even Mississippi bas one county where the sign of need 
appears in there being less than ten per cent. of colored 
people in the population. Alabama has eight such coun- 
ties, Georgia eleven, North Carolina sixteen, Virginia six- 
teen, Tennessee forty, and Kentucky fifty-seven. When 
we add half the counties of West Virginia, the total is one 
hundred and seventy five couuties with a population of 
more than two millions. 

Not all this territory has been visited to learn the specific 
condition of each neighborhood. Hut enough is known of 
widely separated parts of it to make the inference secure 
that there is over it all a general destitution of the appli- 
ances of efficient church and school and of the furniture of 
habits and ideas needed for healthy Christian progress. 
When will the churches in the prosperous parts of the 
land awake to the magnitude of this need and furnish the 
means for thoroughly exploring the need and for beginning 
to meet it in every county or at least in every gioup of five 
counties ? 

C.eveland, O, a 

THE Washington Annual Meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held at the Luther Place Memorial 
Church in Washington, Sunday evening April 9tb, Mr. 
Justice Strong, presiding. ‘Ihe Secretary, Dr. William A. 
Rice, gave a synopsis of the annual report, calling atten- 
tion to the four special features of the Society’s work : 


First. To provide a depository of evangelical non-sectarian 
literature in the various Janguages of the world. This includes 
over 12,400 distinct publications in 150 Janguages. Of these, in 
sixty-eight years, 30,000,000 volumes have been circulated, besides 
more than 415,000,000 tracts and 220,000,00€ copies of periodicals. 

Second. To establish atystem of gratuitous distriLuticn of ite 
literature to Christian workers, and to aid in supplying the peo- 
ple with the Gospel. There have been expended , 2,170,000 in this 
department of the work during the Society’s existence. 

Third, Union Missionary Colportage, asystem by which there 
have been employed on an average atout 175 missionaries aunu- 
ally, who have made more than 14,150,000 family visits, and cir- 
culated about 15,700,000 volumes amoung the scattered and most 
needy spiritually of our population, including immigrants and 
Indians. 

Fourth. Its foreign work,in which it grants to the foreign 
missionaries of evangelical churches cash and electrotypes for 
printing and illustrating Christian truth in the languages of the 
people where they labor. The expenditures in this department 
now exceed $712,000. 


The report for the past year shows receipts from all 
sources in round numbers of $375,000. There have been 
employed 186 colporter-, laboring in thirty-six States and 
Territories, who have made 146,000 family visits, in over 
100,000 of which they conducted religious exercises. They 
circulated 121,452 volumes. They found about 12,000 fami- 
lies without any religious books except the Bible, and 
nearly 7,000 Protestant families without the Bible. They 
found over 28,000 professedly Protestant famiiies who never 
attend church. They addressed 5,419 public religious 
meetings. The grants for the year amounted to about 








$25,000. At the close of the Secretary’s report the Rev- 
David James Burrell, D.D., pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York City, preached an eloquent sermon 
npon the influence of literature upon individual and na- 
tional character, morals and life. 


....Among the various communities that have for so 
many years been considered to belong exclusively to the 
foreign field, but are rapidly becoming identified with the 
home work of the churches, there is none more prominent 
than the Armenian. The Scandinavians, Bohemians and 
others have been scarcely looke1 upon as distinctively for 
eign missionary work. The Armenians have been so con- 
sidered. Few pe ple probably are aware of the great ex- 
tent to which they are found in this conntry. in Massachu- 
setts alone it being estimated that there are at present 
fully 2,200 in thirty cities and towas. For some time the 
Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, formerly a missionary of the 
American Board in Constantinople, has been working 
among these people in Worcester, Mass., and some months 
since we chronicled the establishment of an evang:lical 
Armenian church in that city. But as the numbers who 
have come to this country, driven from their 
homes by the distress and oppression there have increased, 
it has become necessary to take more _ positive 
steps in regard to them. Accordingly, a conference of 
workers was held recently at Berkeley Temple, Boston, to 
consult with reference to the practical and best methods of 
doipg work among them. Over fifty people, including six 
pastors, from ten cities and towns were present. There 
were special addresses by Drs. Cyrus Hamlin and N. G. 
Clark, the Rev. Joshua Coit, the Rev. E. A. Buck, of Fal} 
River, the Rev. J. V. Clancy, of Ssuth Weymouth, and 
others. The conference had special reference to communi- 
ties outside of those in Worcester, Lawrence aud Lowell, 
which are ministered to by Armenian preachers. Such 
work should be enlarged and strenethened, and this is evi- 
dently the feeling of the churches in New England that are 
taking up the matter. One illustration of the need is 
given in the great disturbance in Worcester among some 
Armenians and Turks. The only way to succeed with such 
communities is to take them at the very beginning of their 
life in this country. 


....-The Conference on Missions at the Amity Baptist 
Church in New York City, has become a regular thing. 
During the first: week in this month the Third Aunual 
meeting was held, with a general interest even greater 
than that of previousyears. Among the speakers were the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, on ‘* God’s Method of curing 
the Anti-Missionary Spirit’’; the Rev. Leighton Williams, 
pastor of the church, on ‘The Kingdom of God and the 
Lives of Men”; Gen. 'T. J. Morgan, on “The Indian Ques- 
tion”; The Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., on ‘The Union of 
Christians and the Evangelization of the World”; the 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, on “ Discipling vs. Proselyt- 
ing’’; the Rev. Dr. G. U. Winner, on‘‘ The Foreign Popu- 
lations”; Mr. Alexander F. Irvine, on ‘‘ The Lodging 
Houses’’; Miss Edith Marshall, on ‘‘ The Salvation Army 
Work ”’; the Rev. C. A. Nichols, on ‘‘ Missions in Bassein,’’ 
etc. The Conference closed with a consecration service 
filled with prayer and two minute italks of fifteen young 
Men and women going to the foreign field. This Confer- 
ence it is the aim of its promoters to carry out on the gen- 
eral plan of the Mildmay Conferences in London. Whiie 
treating largely of foreign work it is by no means confined 
to that, but takes up Home work too, in all its depart- 
ments. 


...-The Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Baltimore, one of the most 
wealthy and aristocratic churches in the city, has left his 
handsome house and made his abode in the tenement- house 
district. For some time past Mr. Lawrence bas been deeply 
interested in the problem of how to reach the masses. In 
order to asolution of the question he considered residence 
among the tenement-house people, in order to become ac- 
quainted with them, their modes of life, their needs, @ 
necessity. Therefore, he has rented two rooms in a house 
where four laboring families live ;and there, with Mr. Frank 
D. Thompson, of Galesburg. Ill., a Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity student, who is desirious of studying social economics, 
he will live until he takes hissummer vacation and possi- 
bly longer. The Church is in hearty sympathy with him 
in his undertaking, and have helped him to establish an 
industrial school in the neighborhood of his new home. 


... The Baptist Publication Society expevded last year 
in direct mission work in the Southern States $13,081.73 in 
cash, aud $2,690.18 in books at catalog prices. Reducing 
these books to wholesale cash rates, they would amourt to 
$1,614.11 cash, making an aggregate of $14,695.89 expended 
last year in cash, and its equivalent of cash, in mission 
work in the Southern States. The amount this year just 
closing will be more. For the last twenty-eight years an 
average of full $10,000 each year has been expended by the 
Society in the Southern States in direct mission work. 
Besides this, the Society made last year donations of Bibles 
and Testaments, books and other Sunday-school literature, 
amounting at catalog prices, to $7,850.78. And theaverage 
value of the grants made every year for the last twenty- 
eight years, is $5,280. 


.... The situation in Alaska 1s peculiar. The native Es- 
kimo population find their present resources for food pre- 
carious and diminishing, and the Government is taking 
steps to introduce reindeer as a food supply and transporta- 
tion force. A reindeer station has been established about 
forty miles distant from the station of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Cape Prince of Wales, and one of 
the missionaries there has been called to take charge of 
it, and it is imperative that the vacancy be filled. This 
mission has been aremarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a school 
that immediately became crowded with scholars, and is 
said to be the largest in numbers in Alaska. 
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Literature. 


T he prompt mention én our Ket of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all vol recewved. The n- 
terwts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
thon of works for further notice. 


BATES'S AMERICAN MARINE.” 


THIS admirable account of the rise and 
decline of the American merchant ma- 
rine, together with a careful study of the 
causes which have led to those reeults, is 
not only the first work of the sort yet 
published in America ; it also has the ad- 
vantage of being prepared by one who is 
fitted by personal experience to grapple 
with the subject. Mr. Bates was in early 
life editor of the only magazine in this 
country devoted to the interests of ship- 
building, navigation and commerce. 
Later he has been United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation, Manager of the 
Inland Lloyd's Register, and a writer on 
the construction and classification of ves- 
sels. His knowledze is that of actual ex- 
perience. As he well says: 








“A writer on the subject of the present 
work can find so little in libraries, and 
must look for so many facts outside of 
books, that bis task is mainly one of inves- 
tig.tion and original thought.”’ 

As the result of his Jabors and observa- 
tions the author has presented us witha 
work of great value. Altho writen in a 
simple, direct and sometimes forcible 
style, and generally free from inelegan- 
cies or attempts at fine writing, yet, from 
the nature of the subject and because of 
the numervus tables of figures, for most 
readers it must necessarily prove dry as 
the ‘‘remaioder biscuit after a vcyage.” 
We cannot imagine that children would 
yearn for it, nor the average feminine 
reader. Pol:ticians absorbed in pursuit 
for place and never rising above the low 
level of partisanship would also view such 
a volume with unqualified contempt. 
But the patriot and the statesman who 
take a broad view of things, who pre- 
fer country to pelf and party and 
seek to grasp the relations of things and 
to build for the future, cannot affcrd to 
ignore this meaty volume. It offers many 
pregnant facts and suggestions to him 
who honestly and earnestly seeks the wel- 
fare of our great Republic; it is emphat- 
ically a book which should be on the desk 
of every statesman in Congress, if such 
there be, und in every public library in 
the land. 

We think that perhaps at times the 
author is upneccssarily prolix, and occa- 
siowally repeats himself. Occasonally the 
headings to some of his tables of statistics 
are also a little blind, while the labored 
analysis or explaration of the meaning of 
the term free board is unnecessary, a3 
any one capable of enjoying and under- 
standing these pages also knows what the 
word means. The question of Icad line is 
one of great importance, many marine 
losses being undoubtedly due to the over- 
loading of vessels. But far from being a 
simple question, as he alleges, it becomes 
a complicated ore if Mr. Bates’s sugges- 
tions should be adopted. ‘+ Rules for load 








limitation must be of easy ard general | 


application,” he says. But he then pro- 
cecds to Jay down a formula of rules 
which are so’numerous and detailed as 
to leave opportunity for fraud and acci- 
dent. as it app ars to us, rather than of 
safety. We se no necessity, for exam- 
ple, for precisely indicating the amount 
of free boaid for this or that month or 


——-— 


ing an intricate set of rules, such as the 
following, 

‘“‘ For the winter season (October to March 
inclusive) for first-class sea-going steam or 
sail vessels built of metal, wood, or compos- 
ite materials, having an awning deck, di- 
vide the square of the depth by one hun- 
dred, and of the quotient take fifty-four per 
centum for the free board in feet and deci- 
mals of a foot,”’ 
we would suggest the application of a 
general rule of common sense and strict 
honesty to the settlement of the question 
of free board. Any thorough'y experi- 
enced shipmaster who has commanded 
both square-rigged sailers and oceansteam- 
ships, and many such there are, is capa- 
ble of judging whether a ship, according 
to her age, form and material, is loaded 
too deep for safety in the event of heavy 
weather, which may be encountered in 
every latitude and at every season, and is 
the only factor that needs to be considered; 
for, of course, fine weather has but minor 
importance in the question. Men of that 
stamp can be appointed at every impor- 
tant port whose decision shall regulate the 
condition of every foreign going vessel 
before she puts to sea. Coasters can con- 
tinue a law unto themselves, as they prac- 
tically have been and still are, teste the 
matter of regulations about side lights, 
which every one knows are all but en- 
tirely ignored in our coasting sail marine, 
That there should be some authoritative 
supervision of the load line of vessels 
sailiog out of our ports seems expedient ; 
but we do not think such an elaborate 
system of rules as suggested in this vol- 
ume would meet the desired end. 

The most valuable portions of this vol- 
ume are the historic chapters, showing 
the effect preduced by protection and 
subsidizing and the active fostering aid 
furni-hed by a thoroughly patriotic and 
far-sighted Government. We have never 
seen these coefficients more forcibly 
stated than in Mr, Bates’s masterly ac- 
count of the building up of the mercan- 
tile marine of Great Britain. No Ameri- 
can statesmen can afford to neglect them, 
An impoitant point made by the author 
regards the causes and the period of the 

decline of Americanshipping. It has been 
generally assumed that it is due to the 
War of Secession and the depredations of 
Euglish-built privateers, Mr. Bates shows 
conclusively that it had begun years be- 
fore, as far back as 1855,and «as due tothe 
ignorance and petty cheese-paring policy 
and local pariisanship and pigheadedness 
of our so-called statesmen, who were, and 
many of whom still are, unable to see that 
the losses from the destruction of a great 
industry cannot be confined to the locali- 
ty where it thrives, but must eventually 
affect the entire country. Mr. Bates ad- 
mirably shows that the losses from the 
decline of our shipping are by no means 
to be considered as included wholly in the 
closing of shipyards «r by depriving 
shipwrights and sailors of employment. 
The annual freights paid to foreign ships 
represent so much money carried ont of 
the country, and very materially aid us 
to keep up the balance of trade against us. 


| His array of facts and figures on this 


point are exhaustive and conclusive. As 
he says: 


‘* When we ship a cargo abroad under a 


' foreign flag, the merchandise goes to our 


season. or this or that region of the high | 


seas. Mcderate weather may be met in 
winter--the wri'er has seen nothing above 


a whole sail breeze entirely across the | 
North Atlantic in January, or it may | 


Llow very hard in summer—it is within 
the experierce of every seaman that 
sevire and protyacted s‘orms may be met 
in midsummer, 
cidents a verse] may be driven out of her 
course, or detaired at sea until one season 
overlaps into another, when hier | ad line, 


adjusted. Instead, therefore, of follow- 
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Through unforeseen ac- | 


credit. but the fieightage, being a foreign 
product, goes to foreign credit.” 
Further on he states that 

“ Our ocean transportation for the last 
fiscal year, 1:9], at 15 per cent. of valve 
carried, amounted to $248.481,121. Of this 
sum the share of foreign carriage was 87.54 
per cent., or $217,515,163; and the American 
share, 12 46 per cent., or $30,965,958. If we 
add the passenger traffic and pestal service 
in foreign steamers, fairly estimated, the 
amount would swell up the towering total 
of $312,500,000 . . . our share of the whole 
business being 9 .per cent. . . . An 
amouut of money not less than $4,590,000,000, 
or an averave of $150,000,000 annually, for 
thirty years past, has been paid out to for- 
eign ships for ocean trin-portation. To 


. | stop this drain nothing effective has been 
according to Mr. Bates, needs to be re- | 


done, tue political mind seeming to be fully 
occupied with other questions, of local or 


' secondary importance.” 


In pursuance of his arguments and 
drawing from his owa experience as an 
agent of Lioyd’s, Mr. Bates goes on to 





prove by incontrovertible facts that the 
great arbiter of the world’s merclant 
marine has for many years been organized 
to give lower ratings to American than to 
English ships of similar or even superior 
quality, thus obliging them to pay higher 
insurance and receive lower frieghts, and 
even then to have to wait until every 
English vessel in port was first chartered, 
the result being to drive out American 
shipping. All this in face of the fact that 
ship for ship American vessels always 
have been and still are faster, better built 
and of longer endurance. 

The tables presented in support of all 
these points are full and, as it appears to 
us, conclusive. We should be glad to see 
what our friends, the enemy , have to say 
in rebuttal of these remarkable state- 
ments. In conclusion we can only com- 
mend this volume to the study of every 
American patriot and thank the author 
for the manful stand he has taken for the 
American flag on the high seas. 
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Enchiridion ad Sacrarum Disciplina- 
rum Cultoris. By the Rev. Zephyrinus 
Zitelli-Natali. American editor, the Rev. 
A. J. Maas, S. J.(Publishers, John Murphy 
& Co., Baltimore.) The Rev. A. J. Maas,a 
Jesuit Professor in the College of Wood- 
stock, has published, enlarged and amend- 
eia very useful manual of ecclesiastical 
studies of which the author was a Rev. 
Zephyrinus Zitelli-Natali. This author had 
become generally known among American 
Catholic ecclesiastics as the author of a 
compendium of Canon Law, especially as it 
concerned bishops and priests exercising 
the ministry, especially in missionary coun- 
tries, amony which it has been the custom 
toclassify the United States of America, 
tho the Catholics here number about nine 
million souls, nine thousand priests, and 
about ninety bishops. The presence of the 
Delegate-A postolic, with the fullness of the 
authority granted to him, is likely to put 
an end to this amiable fiction. In the work 
before us we are confronted on the first 
page with a waroing that seems to us very 
curious as directed to theological students 
for the priesthood, who are expected to bat- 
tle with the adversaries of the Church doc- 
trines. This warning implies mistrust in 
the strength of the positions taken, or at 
least.in the convictions of the theological 
students We hardly know whom to make 
responsible, the author or the editor in this 
country. Here is the caution: 

“As some of the authors whose translations 
and publications are mentioned in the following 
list are Protestants, we w rn all not to read 
them who have not received permis<ion. If any 
praise be given them, it ouly refers to their 
work an diligence in the material part, not to 
the doctrine which they teach, about which we 
have omitted details as this work really belongs 
to learned ecclesiastics and especially to those 
who are interested in the study of the Bible, 
who can easily ascertain them elsewhere.”’ 

It has always seemed to us, that from the 
Catholic standpoint there should be a much 
greater chance for Catholics boldly to con- 
front all the difficulties alleged to be in 
the Bible. They claim that the Church is 
the supreme guide, under the protection of 
the Holy Ghost, and that the Bible is but a 
fountain of revelation from which the 
Church, divinely, guided is enabled to tell 
what is the divine gift for the spiritual life. 
It should follow that they need not 
be alarmed at the discernment of 
all the human elemcnt to be found 
therein. Why, therefore, should those who 
are being trained to be the guides of the 
people, be cautioned so strenuously about 
reading authors whose doctrine is imper- 
fect, even tho theic efforts are precisely 
direc’ed to separate what may be ackuowl- 
edyed to be the merely human element of 
the Scriptures as distinct from the divine 
permeating elemeut? If the warning is 
from the author in Italy, it may be ex- 
plained as in conformity with some rule of 
the Congreyzation of the Iudex, which has 
certainly become obsolete on account of the 
impossibility and inadvisableness of its ob- 
servance. Its omission might have been 
one of the amendments to suygest itself to 
the editor in this couutry, where the im- 
practicability of such a regulation is mani- 
fest. The thorough study and grasp of the 
questions that concern the Buble ate neces- 
sary to-day to every clergyman in this coun- 
try, where Catholics and non Catholics have 
a right to know the precise stand wnich the 
Catholic Church takes and how far it 
ailows freedom in the statement of the au- 
thority of the Bible. In too many cases 
clergymen seem unable, even fearful, to 
give explanations of their faith. We have 
@ right to contrast with the warning so 
emphatically given against Protestant ver- 











sions and editions of the Bible, the action 
of the Church as narrated by Zitelli on page 
51, where he says that the Church has ac- 
cepted the translation of the Book of Danie} 
by Theodotion,an Ebionite of Ephesus,about 
185 A.D., in place of the version of the 
Septuagint. It is an augury of better 
times and of more reasonable dealing with 
the difficulties suggested by modern science 
to find that Pope Leo XIII has determined, 
according to a cablegram published a short 
time ago, to send a letter to bishops to en- 
join in their seminaries a more profound 
study of the Scriptures and a larger place 
in the schools for the study and critical 
explanation of hermeneutics. The Pope 
urges the necessity of keeping in the track 
of modern progress and discovery to meet 
the needs of the day. The handbook of 
Zitelli gives a brief outline of the principal 
acts of the long series of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, a statement of the chief object of the 
Ecumenical Councils, an account of the 
principal editions of the originals of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of the princi- 
pal early translations. It has a brief inter- 
esting bibliography of the Fathers and 
Catholic ecclesiastical writers up to the 
present day with a generally fair statement 
of the errors and heresies which have arisen 
against the teachings of the Church. It 
has also a very brief statement of the 
sources of canon law for the administra- 
tion and government of the Church. Itisa 
book of genuine learning and general accu- 
racy. If the American editor had _ trans- 
lated the work ioto English, he would 
have been more helpful in the search for 
knowledge, not only to nou-Catholics but 
even to clergymen of his own communion. 


Sermons Preached in St. John’s Church, 
Washington, D. C. By George William 
Douglas, S.T.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New Yerk. $1.50.) This volume of really de- 
lightful sermons from a preacher hitherto 
unknown to us, and perhaps no better 
known to the majority of our readers, 
comes as a pleasing surprise which leads us 
to speculate how many more such preach- 
ers there may be doing an equally good 
work. Our readers will find these rarely 
good, thoughtful, suggestive in the best 
sense, and well packed with the wi<dom 
which is the best ministry of the Christian 
pulpit. The Winning of the Soul. By 
Leighton Parks, Rector of Emmauuel 
Church, Boston. (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25.) These sermons 
are dedicated to the memory of Phillips 
Brooks, by one of his nearest associates. 
They are in his spirit, and represent a min- 
istry which stands on much the same broad 
and catholic basis, and goes to work with- 
out indirection or technicality for the 
building up ot Christian life and character. 
Phillips Brooks’ Addrcsses. With in- 
troduction by the Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
Etched Portrait by W. H. W. Bicknell. 
(Charles E. Brown & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
The addresses collected in this !ittle volume 
are, of course, all good, and some of them 
in the author’s best vein. The collection is 
miscellaneous, and published, so far as we 
see, with only one meager note. We are 
unable to decide what these addresses are 
except that the one on Presideot Lincoln 
was delivered while the murdered Presi- 
dent lay in his ceffio in Philadelphia. 
The most recent addition to the ‘Preachers 
of the Age” is Agoniw Christi. Being Ser- 
mons on the Sufferings of Christ, together 
with Others on Hts Nature and Work, By 
William Lefroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
The sermons in this volume form a c"D- 
nected series on what may be described as 
the personal aspect of Christ’s work. The 
series is in many respects unique as show- 
ing the direction tuken by some modern 
theologians away from the broader philo- 
sopbical aspects of the Atonement. Ia this 
volume, for example, we have the whole 
unfolded in a series on the Deity, Human- 
ity, Divine Wom-nliness, the Manliness of 
Jesus, the Agony in the Garden, the Agony 
of Betrayal, of Denial, of Injustice and of 
the Cross, the Satisfaction of Christ, the 
Gospel of Suffering, its meaning and mes 
sage. Ihe volume opens witu a striking 
portrait of the preacher. The Com 
ments at the Cross. Stix Lent Sermons 
By Ca:neron Mann, Rector of Grace Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. (Thomas Whictaker, 
New York. 60 cents.) These little sermons 
deserve a permanent place in our religio"s 
reading. ‘They tell their own story aod 
make their own poiat. They dwell on the 
“comment of indifference,” ‘of parred, 
“of despair,” “ of faith,” © of superstition, 
“of thougbt” and “‘of love.” From a practi- 
cal point of view the idea vogue o ; 
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very suggestive. Che City Juanes 
Tnis is 

















Church. By Henry Drummond. 
Pott & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 
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an illuminating, perturbative and richly 
suggestive brochure published in pretty 
paper covers and characterized by that union 
of literary grace and good sense taught 
in paradox, for which Professor Drum- 
mond is celebrated. ‘* Were it mine,” he 
says finely in this address, “to build a city, 
the first stone I should lay there would be 
the foundation stone of a church. But if it 
were mine to preach the first sermon in that 
church I should choose the text ‘Tsaw no 
church therein.’” 


On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast 
Sibertan Lepers. By Kate Marsden. (Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York.) The 
plain facts of the case, briefly stated, are, 
there are sixty-six lepers in Siberia, in 
an area equal to that of France, Belgium 
and Switzerland united. Kate Marsden 
saw some of them, traveling, not under 
conditions of hardship, as herein set forth, 
but with folding bed, clean sheets, mat- 
tresses, private tent, room reserved for her 
at post stations and at great expense, not 
her own. She had plenty of good food, 
fresh meat, game and canned delicacies, 
besides bread made especially for her during 
her leper hunt. She did not * discover” the 
lepers, their existence had been reported 
annually to the Government for sixty-four 
years, and previous efforts to better their 
condition had been made by the Russian 
officials. They are as well housed, well 
clad, well nourished and well doctored as 
the healthy Yakuts around them. The 
plans for colonies, hospitals and so forth 
and the details of each individual case, of 
which Miss Marsden now claims the entire 
credit, were made by Russian officials 
eighteen months before her arrival at 
Yakutsk. She was fully informed of all 
these things in Irkutsk ; she may have even 
learned them in St. Petersburg before set- 
ting out, as they were known there. She 
was told in Yakutsk that the “ herb” (of 
the sarsaparilla family) which served spas- 
modically as an excuse for her commercial 
trip, was never used by the Yakuts to heal 
leprosy, as it is worthless for that purpo-e, 
but only in combination with mercury for 
another disease which is confounded with 
Jeprosy by non-experts, and which it is not 
necessury to name here. These facts, to 
offset the fiction of this traveler, have been 
published, together with much more in refu- 
tation by the Russian official who ac ed 
as her interpreter and commander of the 
expedition. In short, he denies nearly 
every one of her statements. The point in 
the book which will probably appeal most 
directly to a certain class of Americans is 
the dedication to royalty. That royal 
countenance was lent under a total mis- 
apprehension of the true facts of the case, 
our readers may gather from the extracts 
which we append from the newspapers of 
New Zealand, where Miss Kate Marsden 
had a “career” which has formed the sub- 
ject of public ridicule and remonstrance 
throughout the colony for the last three 
years. She got her start in Europe by her 
tales of New Zealand experiences. Says 
the Wellington (New Zealand) Kvening 
Post, July 17th, 1890: 


“On the strength of her stories about her ex- 

perience among Maori lepers she has been 
attracting considerable attention among the 
highest circles at home. . . . [The paver 
then denies that any Maori lepers exist in New 
Zealand or that she saw any, and proceeds:| 
When we read of queens and princesses and 
empresses being deluded by such tales as Kate 
Marsden’s account of her adventures in New 
Zealand, we are inclined to agree with Puck : 
‘Lord! What fools these mortals be!” 
The same paper said, on February 20th, 
1891, apropos of some of her _ stories, 
andin particular of one where she repre 
sented that she drove alone. through two 
“herds of wild bulls”; that one of the bulls 
gored her horse; and that she passed the 
night alone in the forest, after sewing up 
her poor horse (!) (the Maori, who drove 
heron this occasion, has denied the yarn 
over his own signature): 

“Miss Marsden really has a very strong imag- 
ination, and would doubtless succeed if she be 
came an avowed writer of fiction. . . . We 
Suppose that it is by travelers’ tales of this kind 
that Miss Marsden has made her way into the 
society of Royalties in Europe, and is enabled to 


innocently humbug the public with the beliet 
that she is a heroine.” 


The Wanganui Chronicle, December 19th, 
ae : 

1882, speaking of the present volume, then 

4nnounced for publication, Says: 


“She has doubtless traveled sufficiently to be 
- to tell ‘yarns’ about them [the lepers}; but 
ose who remember her little stories of her 
eer in New Zealand will be inclined to 
at pretty largely anything that comes 

pen. .-. . Our New 
do not seem to be im- 
tinction which Miss Mars- 
4$ gained, neither are they inclined to go 
estacies over anything sh> has done or is 


from her lips or 
Zealand newspapers 
Pressed with the dis 
den h 
into e 


likely to do on behalf of the lepers or anybody 
else besides herself. There is a wealth of quiet 
satire in the following reference to her pro 
jected book, which we cu!l from the Christchurch 
Press: * Miss Marsden has written a book on her 
experiences, which we may safely predict will 
be full of the most surprising and graphic de- 
tails. . . . Miss Marsden has some friendsin New 
Zealand who, if they were only to join together 
to write a book giving the simple facts of how 
she ‘bad’ them, would be able to produce a vol- 
ume quite as marvelous and much more inter- 
esting than Miss Marsden’s collection of tall 
*‘yarns.’”’ 

Giles Corey, Yeoman. <A Play. By 

Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. This neat 
little volume, with its ‘‘ new play,”’ by Miss 
Wilkins, strikes our eye first in the Har- 
pers’ ‘‘ Black and White Series”’ (50 cents 
each). Itis not the first attempt to makea 
drainatic use of the grim episode in New 
England history on which the play turns ; 
but it is, so far as we know, the only one 
which has approached anything like success. 
Giles Corey was, we think, the only example 
in our history of death by pressure under 
heavy weights. He was accused of witch- 
craft, and, refusing to testify in his own 
case, was, by the revival of an old statute of 
the English law, subjected to this barbarous 
infliction to compel him to testify. In his 
agony he begged the magistrates to increase 
the weights avd shorten his torture. The 
pressure was so severe that his tongue was 
pushed out of his mouth; but the iron man 
died without a word. What his object was 
in this heroic silence is not certainly known. 
Miss Wilkins supplies a motive in the play 
which is certainly reasonable. The dra- 
matic element is very strong in Miss Wil- 
kins’s stories, and she but follows the lead 
of her genius in attempting a work in the 
avowed dramatic form. The subject is 
essentially tragic, tho Miss Wilkins’s play 
delays the tragic knot too long. Without 
rising in her treatment to the level of tragic 
drama her rendering is effective and natu 
ral. With the aid of good acting, or good 
reading it might be successful on the stage. 
The other recent numbers in this 
series are The Japanese Bride. By Naomi 
Tamura, Illustrated. We have in this 
little volume what may be called the 
“Shady Side” of Japanese home life. It is 
written by « native, and shows the strong 
contrast between Buddhist and Chris- 
tian home life. (Harper & Brothers., New 
York. 50 cents.) Whittier. Notes of 
his Life and of his Friendships. By 
Mrs. James T. Fields. This little gem, 
with its seven charming illustrations of 
scenes connected with the poet, is one of the 
most graceful tributes to his memory and 
will long remain a refreshing bit of refresh- 
ing literature. (‘‘ Black and White Series,”’ 
Harpers. 50 cents.)———The last to be 
noticed in the first installment of the same 
fascinating series is Coffee and Repartee 
by John Kendrick Bangs, which, like the 
other numbers, is illustrated.—— The lat- 
est volume added to the Macmillan repub- 
lication of Dickens is American Notes and 
Pictures from Italy, by Charles Dickens. 
A reprint of the first edition, with the 
illustrations and an introduction biograph- 
ical and bibliographical, by Charles Dick- 
ens the Younger. (Price $1.00 per vol.) 
A Leafless Spring, by Ossip Schubin, au- 
thor of ‘Countess Erika’s Apprentice- 
ship,” after the German, by Marie J. Saf- 
ford. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 41.25.) We take this Erglish version 
to be a free and somewhat abbreviated ren 
dering of the German original, which how-, 
ever still remains ia the English a rather 
feverish and sensational story.————Mac- 
millan & Co. have advanced in their publi- 
cation of the*’ Dryburgh Edition ” of the 
Waverley novels to Old Mortality. (New 
York. $1.25.) 

The Library Atlas of Modern Geography. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $17.50.) 
This large and expensive quarto volume is 
designed to meet the requirements of an 
atlas, a gazetteer and a universal geog- 
raphy. It contains a full descriptive geo- 
graphical text in which particular atten- 
tion is given to physical and material sta- 
tistics and especially to those contained in 
the last census. Asa gazetteer it locates a 
great number of towns in all the States 
and Territories. Under that head we find 
it surprisingly full and trustworthy, at 
least for towns large and important enough 
for recognition, The general index of other 
countries cannot be expected to be equally 
minute, but itis minute enough to be very 
useful. Tke maps are, of course, the prom- 
inent feature of the work. They are one 
hundred and sixty-four in number and in- 
clude separate full-page maps of each of 
the States and provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, together with other sections of 
North and South America, the countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, The 

















Atlas contains one hundred and thirty-six 


plans and environs of cities. The maps of 
Africa embody all the recent discoveries 
and the political delimitations of the con- 
tinent between the great European powers. 
The polar map embodies the results of re- 
cent explorations in that region. The’ 
Alaska map shows the effects of the recent 
United States surveys. Recent changes in 
political boundaries are also embodied. 
The maps are made for popular use, and are 
fairly up to that standard. They are pot 
geodetic maps, and make no attempt to 
figure the surface of the country beyond the 
general indication of great mountain ranges 
and rivers. In general the cou nry is left 
flat, the rivers and railway lines marked: 
the political boundaries, the position of 
towns and the boundaries of countries are 
also marked. On maps of the scale em- 
ployed in this Atlas it is not possible to lay 
down the common roads, not even the main 
highways. The railway lines, however, are 
laid down with approximate accuracy, 
so far as we have been able to test them. 
The shape of the volume is convenient and 
usable, and we have every confidence that 
the Atlas will commend itself for popular 
use, 


England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner, 
late Under Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $5.00.) Of 
all the books that have been written on the 
Egyptian question which have come under 
our notice this is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory. Combining the historical 
and the descriptive with a thorough state- 
ment of the problems that the English Gov- 
ernment has had to meet, it presents to the 
reader a remarkably clear conception of the 
actual state of thingsin that country. One 
especially gratifying feature about it is its 
impartiality. Altho the writer is an Eng- 
lishman, and an Englishman of very pro- 
nounced opinions, he does not fail to recog- 
nize the errors that have been made on the 
part of the English, or the good things for 
which Egypt is indebted to France. He 
has a hearty sympathy with the national 
Egyptian feeling, and gives an excellent 
illustration in his writing of the fact, 
known best to those most intimately ac- 
quainted with the management of English 
affairs in the East, that whatever mistakes 
the British Government as a Goverament 
has made, British officers, with rare excep- 
tions, have thrown themselves heart and 
soul into the task of helping the common 
people of those countries to a better life. A 
text for the book is found in the first chap- 
ter, and is quoted from Herodotus: 


“T speak at length about Egypt because it 
contains more marvelous things than any other 
country—things too strange for words.” 


This must be kept in mind through all the 
book. ‘There is no attempt at reconciling 
opposites ; the constant presence of antago- 
nistic elements, of the greatest incongrui- 
ties is recognized, Arabi Pasha gets full 
justice for whatever of reason there was 
in his movement; Nubar Pasha, Riaz 
Pasha, with all their absurdities receive a 
meed of honor for their success and their 
real desire to do their country good. As 
is natural, the strongest part of the book 
is not political but financial, and here the 
writer goes to the root of the difficulties in 
Kgypt, showing that in the economics of 
the country lies its hope of prosperity or 
its danger of utter failure. The problem 
that England had to face is illustrated by 
the statement thatin thirteen years, from 
1863 to 1876, the national debt rose from 
£3,000,000 to £89,000,000. The result of 
this was to reduce the whole country 
to bankruptcy. Yet the fact that in fifteen 
years more, under English rule chiefly, 
there was in the Egyptian budget a sur- 








plus of £1,073,000, while in the meantime 
some of the heaviest tax oppressions had 
been done away with, speaks eloquently 
for the wisdom and conscientiousness of 
the British administration. We heartily 
commend the book to our readers as one 
that will repay careful study from the 
beginning to the end. It is written ina 
pleasing, easy style. The different classes 
of the population, the different foreign ele- 
ments, the different political influences, 
stand out vividly and in the main correctly. 
At the present moment, when it is ex- 
tremely probable that the English Govern- 
ment will be compelled again to take 
severe measures in Egyptin order to pre- 
vent the loss of advantages already gained, 
this book is timely. 

The Great Commission. In Two Parts. 
Part I. In its Relation tothe Home Field. 
Part II. In its Relation to the Foreign 
Field. By Rev. M. T. Lamb. (Published 
for the author by Mossman & Vollmer, 
Davenport, Ia.) The Rev. M. T. Lamb 
is the author of the most remarkable and 
thorongh-going exposure of Mormonism 


that has yet appeared, ‘‘ The Golden Bible: 

or, The Book of Mormon.” The present 

volume is an attempt to apply biblical rea- 

soning to the matter of the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of the 
world. The author's motto is * thorough.”’ 

He does nothing by halves. He gives au- 
thorities, facts and figures, and does not 

shrink from the logical consequences of his 
own positions, Nothing is more distaste-, 
ful to your average Christian than this kind 
of reisoning. If Christians were compelled 
to begin to-morrow and to act logically, 
consistently and literally on their own 
principles one-half of them might promptly 
apostatize. Nevertheless, such plumbing 
and searching as Mr. Lamb employs is 
wholesome. Itscattersillusions. It makes 
Christians see for once what their princi- 
ples are. The book should be read. But 
we do not see how it can have anything like 
the circulation it deserves as long as it is 
only in the hands of the author and out of 
the regular channels of vigorous publica- 
tion. 


Analytics of Literature: A Manual for 
the Objective Study of English Prese and 
Poetry. By L. A. Sherman, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
Nebraska. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.40.) 
Thisis # striking and original manual far 
above the ordinary level and outside of the 
beaten track, certainly stimulating and 
suggestive whether its results are accepted 
or not. ‘The author’s favorite, and we 
should say abiding, aim is to shift criti- 
cism as far as possible from a subjective to 
an objective basis, to make it less vague 
und more exact. This is an aim with which 
every teacher will sympathize, but which 
every teacher will believe to be more or less 
illusive; for must we not believe that the 
moment criticism becomes wholly objective 
art becomes mechanical and bas so far forth 
committed harikari? In this view we 
should say that Professor Sherman's fail 
ure to realize his ideal, in more than a re 
mote approximation, saves his book. His 
literary art-feeling is too acute to permit 
him to do more than generalize the results 
of his analysis ints broad principles which 
ouly a cultivated and well-trained mind can 
apply. His analyses are good and useful, 
but sometimes carried too far, as, for ex 
ample, in the study of Macbeth. As a whole 
the book is a new and refreshing departure 
which cannot be read without stimulus 
and profit. It will prove an excellent aid 
and guide in that patient avd endless read- 
ing of good masters which is, after all, the 
great school for the formation and develop- 
ment of style. 


The First Book of Kings. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Archdeacon of Westmin- 
ster. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.50.) Thisis one of the late:t additions 
to‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” whose charac- 
teristic points and merits have been 
explained often and fully to our readers. 
The work on this new number is done by the 
editor, Archdeacon Farrar, on thé basis of 
the cautious liberalism which he is under- 
stood to represent and which is accurately 
reflected in his remark (p. 6): 

“All artificial dogmas as to what Scripture 
must be and must mean, are worse than idle; we 
have only to deal with what it really ia, and 
what it really says.” 

The broad topical method of exposition 
adopted in these commentaries works 
exceedingly well when applied to the 
Old Testament, and particularly to a 
commentary designed for general students 
rather than for biblical scholars.———1The 
New Testament volume, which comes out. 
at the same time and in the same series, is 
The Epistle to the Philippians. By Robert 
Rainy, D.D., Principal of New College, Ed- 
inburgh. (Published by the same as above.) 

Outlines of the History of Dogma. By 
Dr. Adolf Harnack. Translated by Edwin 
Knox Mitchell, M.A., Professor of Greeco- 
Roman and Eastern Church History in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. $2.50) Wehave 
already devoted so much space to the notice 
and review of this great and learned work, 
previous to its translation from the original 


1 German, that we need now only notice its 


translation in accordance with Dr. Har 
nack’s expressed wish by his ‘‘ former pupil 
and esteemed friend” Professor Mitchell. 
The Berlin Professor of Church History bas 
given the translation his approval, and 
sends it ont with a warm commendatory 
Preface. The ability, learning and remark- 
able breadth and freedom of the work we 
have already comm.nted on. Dr. Harnack 
stands in the front line of living Church 








historians. In tbe present history of dogma 
he begins with the Apostles, and, after a 
careful estimate ot the modifying effect of 
Helienic thought, passes on to trace the 
development down to the Reformation and 





the present time. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A SECOND series of Mr. William Win- 
ter’s papers on actors and play-writers, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘Shadows of the 
Stage,” by the Macmillans is in press. 


..The Critic calls for lists of the best 
ten American books, with the offer of a 
prize for the list most nearly identical with 
that made of the ten books that shall re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes. 


..D. Appleton announces ‘‘ Wanderings 
by Southern Waters,” by Edward Harrison 
Barker, a book of travels in out-of-the-way 
corners of Southera France which the Lon- 
don Atheneum highly commends for its 
freshness and romance. 


....Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon 
publish a new novel by Miss S&S. B. Elliott, 
author of “ Jerry’ and ‘ Felmeres.”’ It is 
entitled ‘‘ John Paget,” and the scenes are 
laid in New York and Newport. They also 
have in preparation Arthur Dexter’s trans- 
lation of ** Karpeles’ Heine.”’ 


.-Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish 
this month Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “ Life of 
Wagner.” It will be issued in two volumes 
with portraits. The Scribners will also 
publish soon Mrs. Schuyler Van Kens- 
selaer’s new book on “ Art Out of Doors,” 
which will be of special interest to the 
owners of suburban homes. 


.. The report which we receive of Miss 
Lucy Larcom’s health are not encourag- 
ing. Sheis now critically ill, and sec:as 
to be failing. Miss Larcom has been in 
Boston for some months under medical 
treatment, but has still continued to write 
occasional poems. One specially charac- 
teristic religious poem from her pen was 
published in THE INDEPENDENT last week. 
Miss Larcom has a large circle of friends, 
not only among writers, but her readers 
have been so taken into her friendly contfi- 
dence that her illness will be counted by 
them as a personal affliction. 


.-In the suit brought against Funk & 
Wagnalls and Henry G. Allen for infringe- 
ment of copyright in their republication 
of the Encyclopwdia Britannica, Judge W. 
R. Townsend, of the United States Circuit 
Court, has sustained Judge Shipman. The 
effects of this decision is to put under per- 
manent injunction the above-named pub. 
lishers and restrain them from reprint- 
ing the Britannica. The decision upholds 
the copyright of the American articles, 
against which the defendants demurred, 
on the ground that if the copyright of the 
American articles were valid, it did not 
cover the other articles in the Encyclopedia. 
Judge Shipman overruled their demurrer, 
and Judge Townsend has sustained his rul- 
ing. 

..The famous printing establishment 
of W. Drugulin, in Leipzig, established in 
1829, with which a type foundry especial- 
ly for Onental types is connected, has 
no fewer than 84 different kinds of 
type. Of these 2%1 are of Oriental lan- 
guages, in which respect this concern has 
no rival anywhere. It has fourteen kinds 
of Arabic type, twenty-two kinds of Hebrew 
type, forty-two kinds of Greek type. In the 
Syriac and Hebrew a great improvement 
has been introduced by combining the 
vowels with the consonants, thus prevent- 
ing the breaking off on tbe part of the 
former. The innovation in the Hebrew was 
made under the direction of Professor 
Delitzsch and Dr. Baer ; in the Syriac under 
the direction of Professor de Lagarde and 
Enting, all of these being leading authori- 
ties in their departments. 


..There were ten astronomical expedi- 

tions in the field to witness the eclipse of the 
sun which occurred on April 16th. As soon 
as the results of their observations have all 
been made known, Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
will issue a book entitled ‘* Total Eclipses 
of the Sun,” by Mrs. Todd, wife of Prof. 
David P. Todd, of Amherst College. The 
work of the recent astronomical expeditions 
will be fully related, with a record of what 
has been observed by astronomers during 
total eclipses of the past. William T. 
Lynn’s “Stars and Telescopes,’’ revised 
with additions and illustrations by Prof. 
Todd, will be issued by the same house, 
which also has in preparation for early issue 
‘Public Libraries in America,’ ‘ Asiatic 
Cholera and its Prevention,” ‘“ Aerial 
Locomotion,” and *‘Our Coal and How to 
Conserve it.” 


.-Radical Anti-Semitism has begun the 
reconstruction of the sciences, both reli- 
gious and secular, from its own standpoint. 
Eugene Diiring, one of its most gifted pro- 
tagonists, has undertaken to do this for 
literature in general, and his “ Die Griissen 
der modernen Litteratur, popwlitr und krit- 
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The Exhibition Num. 
ber of Scribner’s will cop. 
tain, in addition to the original 
manuscript by Geo1ge Washing. 
ton, on the Braddock campaign, 
contributions from the following 
authors and artists: 

W. D. Howells, 

Boutet de Monvel, 
Howard Pyle, 

Bret Harte, 

George H. Boughton, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
A. B. Frost, 

F. 8S, Church, 

Thomas Hardy, 
William Hatherell, 
Albert Lynch, . 
Henry James, 

E. H. Blashfield, 
Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 

Alfred Parsons, 

Robert Blum, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Francisque Sarcey, 

W. T. Sinedley, 

W. L. Metcalf, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 

C. D. Gibson, 

C.S. Reinhart, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
R. B. Birch, 

Irving R. Wiles, 

H. 8S. Mowbray, 

H.C. Bunner, 

J. Alden Weir, 

George W. Cable, 

W. B. Closson, 
Elbridge Kingsley, 

A. B. Wenzell, 

Wilson De Meza, 

E. W. Kemble. 


This number will ve enlarged 
nearly one-third. Price as usual 
95 Cents. 
Now Ready, 
THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 


A New Book by 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 








64 pages. Im. Leatherette, price 35 
cents. 
Special Gift Edition for Easter. White 
cloth, price 75 cents. 


For saleby all. booksellers, or sent by mail 


on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


_ 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Very large stock. Prices as low as the 
lowest. Liberal terms. See our Catalog. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. - 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGEATS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.Y. 
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0 WM Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. Ps 
By preventing too much ink from 
Mn A so the - the busy sc ribbler isnt 
troubled — yd fingers nor unsightly 
” blots upon his documents. 
Price gt ‘each. Sent prepaid, one 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. = elegant 
uescriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT co., 23 Warren St, New York , York. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
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BY 
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Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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Heroes of the Nations Series 


A series of biographical studies 
of the lives and work of certain 
representative historical characters, 
about whom have gathered the great 
traditions of the Nations to which 
they belonged. The volumes are 
sold separately as follows: 


Cloth extra....--seceeecceceees Le seeeees $1 50 
Half morocco, uncut edges, gilttop.. 1 75 


Eight volumes now ready; each 
volume is fully illustrated, with maps 
and plans. 


Vill. — Napoleon, Warrior 
and Ruler, and the Mil- 
itary Supremacy of 


Revolutionary France. 
By W. O’Connor Morris. 


vi.—John Wyclif, Last of 
the Schoolmen = and 
First of the English 
Reformers. By Lewis Ser- 
GEANT. 


“ For a popularly written volume it is un- 
usually closely packed with scholarly infor- 
mation Its analysis of Wyclif’s character, 
its portrayal of his age, and its estimate of 
his influence and of the outcome of his 
labors, are at once so acute, comprehensive, 
and candid as to give the work a high place 
in its class.’’—Boston Congregationalist. 


vi—Julius Caesar, and the 
Organization of the Ro- 
man Empire. By W.Warve 
Fow.er, M.A. 


‘That be possesses a thorough command 
of his subject need hardly be said ; it is evi- 
dent on every page, though never obtruded. 
4 It gives an account of a critical 
period in the world’s bistory, which is at 
once vivid and trustworthy, and the greater 
the reader’s familiarity with the times of 
which it treats, the more he will admire the 
competence and the sagacity of his guide.” 

London Academy. 


V.—Sir Philip Sidney, Type 
of English Chivalry. By 
H. R. Fox- Bourne. 


“Of the men already commemorated and 
to be commemorated in the fascinating se- 
ries of ‘Heroes of the Nations,’ no one is 
more worthy of a placein the honorable cat- 
egory than Philip Sidney, the most heroic 
heart of an heroic age.”’—Literary World, 
Boston, 


IV.—Theodoric the Goth, the 
Barbarian Champion of 
Civilization, By Tuomas 
Hopakrn, D.C.L. 


“A highly important and valuable con- 
tribution to historical literature, more es- 
pecially such of this literature as concerns 
that obscure period during which the old 
civilization in Europe gave place to that 
which makes the modern world what it is.” 
—Chicayo Standard, 


Ill—Pericles, and the Gold- 
en Age of Athens. By 


E\veryn Apporr, M.A. 


“Mr. Abbott has written a book of the ut- 
most importance to thoughtful readers who 
would have a just comprehension of what 
Athens really wasin her period of greatest 
glory and cf a personality which, in spite of 
its limitations, well deserves to be classed 


with the world’s heroes.’—The Beacon, 
Boston. 


ll.— Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Ex- 
istence. By © R. L. 
Fietcurr, M.A. 


““We know of no book which so clearly 
and satisfactorily covers this confused but 
deeply significant period of European his- 
a and we know of no more consistent 
and intelligible account of one of its mas- 
ter spirits.” —Christian Union. 


Il—Nelson and the Naval 


Supremacy of England. 
By W. Crark Russet. 


_. No better choice could have been made, 
either of subject or of author. If there 
Was evera national heroin the true sense 
of the term, Nelson isthe man. .. . The 
Spirit and tone of the book are alike good. 
Mr. Russell writes with admirable good 


Sense, discretion, and taste.’’— London 
World. 





; Any of the above volumes sent, prepald, 
m receipt of price, by the publishers. 


PAR 

let, N otes on New Books, a quarterly bul- 
get nN, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets, Heroes and Story of the Nations Se- 
ries sent on application, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W, 284 St 


24 Bedford &t., Strand: 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


in the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. MorsE, Jr. Witha portrait and map. 2 vols. 
16mo, $2.50. The same, in Library style, bound in 
* smooth red cloth, $2.50. An excellent work devoted 
chiefly to the politics) portion of Lincoln's career, 
the various important questions that engaged his 
attention before and during the war; and illustrat- 
ing his marvelous wisdom, good sense, sagacity, 
freedom from passion, comprehensive patriotism, 
all dominated by a lofty moral purpose. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review, A series of 
noteworthy papers contributed to that Keview, 
and forming a symmetrical and very interesting 
treatment of the great topic they discuss. I6mo, 
$1.00. 


Greek Poetsin English Verse. 


Edited by WM. H. APPLETON, Professor in Swarth- 
more College. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable collection 
of the best Greek poems from Homer, Hesiod, 
schy lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Aris- 
tophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others. These are 
presented in the best translations, and prefaced 
with an Essay by the Editor. 


Horatian Echoes. 


By JOHN O. SARGENT. With a Biographical 
Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and au Introduction by Pr. 
HoLMEs. 2mo, $1.50. Excellent translations of 
eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, preserving his 
shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit, and mod- 
ernness, as well as the more distinctively poetical 
qualities of his genius, 


Dr. Latimer. 


A Story of Casco Ray, told with characteristic vi- 
vacity and freshness. By CLARA LOUISE BURN- 
HAM, author of “ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” “ Next 
Door,” ete. $1.25, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


YOU CANNOT FIND 
Anywhere, so many works on THEOLOG- 
ICAL and RELIGIOUS subjects, as at our 
place. 


IS IT NOT worth while to make acquaint- 
ance with it ? 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 


Catalogs. 





EDUCATION. 


Ptane Pacifinn wanted by a B.A. and B.D. 
Tutor’s Position Best references. Address 
Rev. L. P.S., Drew Theo, Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 

The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 

Inquire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 

A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Celleve, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A,, care of INDEPENDENT, 1 Fulton Street, 
New York. 











Boston 10 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opevus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
5th and Sith Streets, New York. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
* cation of youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, Wegetntory and optional. Apply to 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE or womes 

VOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, Fiistory. Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gents apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 8525) 
n Greek, Latin, English. German and Teutonic 
*hilology, Komance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Kesl- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY | 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. Jnly 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, 
French, English, Flocution, Philosophy, Experimental 
Psycholegy, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social 
Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Physical Train- 
ing. Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 
For circulars apply to 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, | MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


Write for FREE Circular giving all particulars t« 
ndence School of echanics or The 
lence Sehanl of Mines. Seranton, Pa 








Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 


Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND Ohio. 








___ ss PATENTS. 
P TENT for Inventions. etc, 
GRAST GUARANTEED, 
C. J. GOOCH. Patant Attorney, Washington, D. C. 











LONDON'S LATEST SUCCESS. 


“IT FORBID THE BANNS.” 





The story of a comedy which was played seriously. 
By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Three editions of 3 vols., at 3is., 
sold in six weeks in London. 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


The London Athenwum says :—“ Soracy and br‘ lliant 
anovel . . . Attimesthere are positive flashes of 
wit. Most’ of the people interest one . . . The 
women are, perhaps, more cleverly done than the 
male characters.” 


The London gS World says:— There is no 
question at all that ‘I Forbid the Banns’ is an un- 
commonly clever book, The subject chosen is an 
audacious one, but it is treated in a masterly man- 
ner. 


The London World says: “ Mr. Moore is to be con 
gratu/ated upon the originality of his novel, and also 
the skill with which he depictsa young woman so 
thoroughly emancipated , . . whois yetcharming.” 


The London Daily Telegraph says :—“ It is daring in 
conception, brilliant in execution, and altogethor 
fascinating in treatment; told with infinite delicacy 
and masterful skill. The dialogue is apt and often 
brilliant; there can be but one verdict, and that is 
distinct success.” 


The London Dailu Chronicle says:—“ This book has 
given us so much genuine pleasure and amusement. 
. 9 A book which abounds In good things.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Cassell Publishing Company 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y, 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,,27¢,0"""™ 
Conuty Seat List, Plittshureh. New York, 


_ MUSIC, 


USIC FOR 


emington’'s 








Denne & 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price Scents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P Southard 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price Weents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS, A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK, New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No 2. 
dusic of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
teding volume, For either Pedal or Reed Organ 
Price®]. GARNERED GEMS, by I. R. Palmer 
The Iatest and beet singing book for Sunday Schooler 
Price Scents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. ¥. Root. En 
pecially appropriate for rendering durmege this yeor 
Price cents. \ THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the chow 
and for organiats. Price 1 ia year. Special termes 
to clubs of five or more. Saniple copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—-PUBLISHED By- 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


OINCINNATI, - NEW Vork, CHICAGS 


What Church 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 
or Y.M.C.A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good books, and 
FINE SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 &6 
COMBINED, 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published 
in one volume, can be nad for the 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 
$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 


10 * 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5 ** 100, Paper o6 ee 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all leading Book and Music Stores, 


The Biglow & Main Go| Tle John Church Oo 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 














+. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introduced, 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


FLORAL PRAISE No. !!. 


. 
Our Floral Jubilee. 
TOR. CUILDEEN'S JAZ: 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Sones, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. Scents 
each by matl 84 per 1% by express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW AND WAIN e 
81 Randolph St. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIXON’S 1 
— American Graphite [iki S.m/e 
PENCILS —_—_— 


Are unequaled for snooth, tough leads, If not famil- 
jar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents muking $5) per week. 





Monroe Eraser Mf’g Uo., X 1117, La Crosse, Wis, 
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NEW CAPITAL AND EARNINGS. 


THE best modern railroad practice re- 
quires the liberal expenditure of money 
for improvements. Rates received by the 
carriers are slowly falling, and are, on the 
average, already low. If conditions are 
left unchanged the result of the lowering 
of the rates must be insolvency. To get 
the old profit in the aggregate is the prob- 
lem. Many elements, of course, enter into 
so large a question, but fora general view 
we may take the profit per train mile as 
the best criterion of a railway’s prosperity. 
If a single ton insures a smaller return 
than formerly, what should be done? 
Manifestly put more tons in atrain. This 
in brief is the problem of the modern 
railway. Even so old and good a road as 
the New York Central increased the av- 
erage lading of its freight trains from 206 
tons in 1888, to 264 tons in 1892, That 
means that the New York Central was 
compelled to run only three-quarters as 
many freight trains in 1892 as would have 
been the case had the average of 1888 held 
good last year. The saving was at least 
$1,500,000. 

Since heavier loads are demanded, the 
next question is, How shall such loads be 
moved? First there must be heavy and 
powerful engines able to baul long trains. 
Then there must be large and strong cars 
capable of carrying twenty-five tons of 
grain each, so that the ‘dead weight ” 
of the car itself shall be but a smail pro- 
portion of the live or paying freight ; in 
this way the maximum amount of grain 
is allowed to be piton the locomotive. 
But such engines and cars pound the 
track very hard. Hence the roadbed must 
be strengthened ; heavy steel rails must 
be put down ; every tie, holding the rails, 
must be sound or the rails will spread ; 
rails must be fastened to the tie and to 
each other by larger and stronger spikes 
and fishplates; all bridges must be 
strengthened or replaced by better ones ; 
open trestles must be filled ; in short, the 
apparently simple plan of running heavier 
and longer trains involves, before we are 
done with it, a practical reconstruction 
of the whole plant. The same thing is 
true about running fast passenger trains, 
but as this is asort of luxury we may 
leave it out of our account. 

It would be impossible in most cases to 
pay for such extensive improvements 
from earnings. Rates, as we have said, 
are low and afford no great sums for such 
a purpose. The alternative is for the com- 
pany to borrow the necessary capital by 
issuing bonds or putting out more stock. 
Hence it is that all railway companies are 
either announcing new mortgages or anx- 
iously waiting for the time when such 
new bonds will be bought by investors. 
This means that companies with low credit 
who cannot get money for improvements 
must fall behind in this race for facilities ; 
for it is in that direction of facilities that 
the severest rivalry is now manifesting 
itself. ‘To him that hath shall be given’ 
is even more true in this commercial age 
than 1900 years ago in Palestine. It is 
reported that the Pennsylvania spent last 
year upon its whole system (both east and 
west of Pittsburg) the enormous sum of 
$21,000,000 for improvements. Such lav- 
ish outlays by this great corporation make 
more or less expenditures equally neces 
sary on all lines within its reach, If any- 
thing is demonstrated now regarding 
transportation, it is that the main hope 
for profit on most of railways lies in the 
judicious spending of money in order that 
a single ton of freight or a single passen- 
ger may be carried at a little less cost—a 
cost less per unit because more units can 
now be “bunched,” thus spreading out 
engine repairs and trainmen’s wages over 
a larger volume of traffic. 

Necessarily such a condition of things 
has its dangers. It is possible that large 
amounts of money may be spent in such 
a way as to bring no increase of profits. 
Too much money may be appropriated to 
terminals, side tracks and equipment 
merely to move more trains of cheap 
freight—freight, that is, which pays no 
profit anywav, making such expenditures 





a mere waste. 
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Never was there atime when the offi- 
cers and directors of our great railways 
needed more wisdom ia order to conduct 
affairs well. Both boldness and conserv- 
atismare necessary. Not to sperd capital 
is toinvite disaster under the existing very 
low tariffs on the staples of the country : 
to spend capital injudiciously is to court 
insolvency, if net earnings do not increase 
By net earnings 
is meant the gross receipts tess the oper- 


as fast as fixed charges. 


this sum 
the money to pay bond interest, 


From comes 
By tixed 


charges is meant all the obligations which 


ating expenses. 


a comp iny has bound itself to pay annu- 
ally, including taxes, interest on bonds, 
rentals, guaranties to leasel roads, and 
similar items. If net earnings increase a 
litle faster than the annual fixed 
charges, the road is doing well and is fa- 


do 


vored by circumstances, or has a success- 
ful board of directors and corps of officers. 
Tais test, just mentioned, if a number of 
years be taken in order to avoid excep- 
tional gains or losses, is a fair one for any 
corporation, and it is one which the ordi- 
nary investor can apply for himself. 


——_____— o—_—_—_—__—_——_——_ 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THe sudden renewal of gold exports 
upon an unexpected seale effectually 
dampened all hopes that began with the 
advent of April. Last week $4,750,000 
gold was shipped to Europe, and the week 
closed with less than $3,000,000 free gold 
in the Treasury. This i'lustrates the ex- 
treme uncertainty of the present situa- 
tion. 
officials at Washington felt comparatively 
at ease, thinking their way 
clear to preserving their Department free 
from at least until Sep- 
tember, wher some remedial legislation 
could be attempted, Now they find them- 
selves again threatened with the necessity 
of tiding over an emergency, for, if public 


Only a few days ago the Treasury 
they saw 


embarassment 


sentiment is to be regarded, the $100,000,- 
000 reserve must be protected either by 
issuing bonds on which to borrow gold, or 
the 
an 


else by concerted from 
banks. The situation is certainly 


unconifortable one. 


assistance 


The special demand 
for gold is likely to continue, because 
foreign bankers have recently taken an- 
other portion of the Austrian gold loan 
to the extent of 40,000,000 florins, and 
calculate upon getting their supplies of 
gold from here, ‘The worst feature of the 
situation, however, is the heavy shrinkage 
in exports as indicated in the following 
official returns for March : 
183, 
$15,220,000 
13,800,000 
8,200,000 
3,500,000 
1,400,000 


sth. 
$18,800,000 
23,000,000 
11,500,000 
3, 100,000 
3,600,900 


Cotton 
Breadstulfs 
Provisions.... 
Petroleum. ..... 
Cattle and Hogs 
$42,100,000 — $60,000,000 
These figures do not cover the whole list 
of exports; but the decline has been gen- 
eral, and it is estimated that the total ex- 
ports for March will figure somewhere 
below $54,000,000, while the latest returns 
of imports indicate a total of $95,000,000. 
Here March 
alone of about $36,000,000, The wonder is 


is an adverse balance for 


that more gold has not gone, there being 
for the present no check whatever ex- 
cept higher rates of interest here than 
abroad. 

The Chicago-wheat market fluctuated 
wildly in consequence of efforts to defeat 
a Western speculator. but the local mar- 
ket was slightly influenced, April options 
declining jc. to Tic. The Government 
crop report showed the condition of win- 
ter wheat to have been 77.4 at the begin- 
ning of April against 81.2 the same time 
last year. Since the issuance of these per- 
centages weather conditions have been 
somewhat more favorable; but the dam- 
age has already been done, and it is yet 
too early to make forecasts of the final 
outcome. There is one certainty, and 
that is of there being an ample supply of 
wheat left over to compensate for any 
possible shortage in the new crop. Low 
prices are at last stimulating exports, and 
1,500,000 bushels were sold for shipment 
last week. Corn declined ic. to 48%¢, 
upon prospects of freer crop movement. 
The situation in cotton continues 
unsatisfactory, middling uplands having 








|; at present it 








further declined to &ic. Large stocks 
abroad and increased acreage at home are 
the causes. Southern planters seem 
blindly persistent in raising nothing but 
cotton, cotton, year after year, inspite of 
frequent warnings contrariwise. Provi- 
sions exhibited a firmer tendency ; the 
shortage in last season’s hog crop tending 
to prevent a prolonged decline. Pork was 
firmer at $17.75@18.25 for mess, and lard 
rallied from 10 to 10.40c, for prime West- 
erp. Coffee continues weak and quoted 
at 15$c. for Rio No. 7. In rawsugar a 
firm tone prevails, owing to short crop re- 
ports from Cuba and small supplies in 
Europe. Refined sugars are strong in 
sympathy, granulated being quoted at dtc. 
There was a further advance in petroleum 
which closed 5.55c. for refined in barrels, 
The drug trade is fairly active, and prices 
generally show an advancing tendency. 
Pig iron is quiet. Production shows no in- 
crease, the April statement giving the ca- 
pacity at 176,683 tons per week. Stocks of 
all kinds of pig iron on April 1st were 671,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 78,000 tons since 
January Ist. Copper was stronger at 4,15 
cents. Coal is steady, notwithstanding 
large stotks and an increase of 900,000 
tons in output of Eastern anthracite since 
the first of January. A much quieter tone 
has succeeded in the dry goods trade, 
New orders for staple cotton goods are 
limited, and in many instances sharp 
price concessions have been made to stim- 
late trade. Sheetings, shirtings and drills 
declined g@4c. from top prices. Some 
grades of prints were reduced jc. per 
yard, whiie staple gingham underwent a 
sharp cut from 10sec. to 84sec. Print cloths 


are quoted at 34c., a further drop of 4e. 
The weather has seriously interfered with 
the distribution of dry goods, and was 
also responsible for a partial cessation of 
the late activity in woolens. 


The suspension of the issue of gold cer- 
tificates was a disagreeable surprise to 
Wall Street. It drew attention afresh to 
the critical stateof our finances. That it 
did not create general demoralization was 
due to the belief that the Administration 
would protect the reserve by borrowing 
gold upon bonds. It is quite plain that 
considerable, if not large, amounts of 
gold must go abroad during the next few 
weeks, Our staple export commodities 
are all held much above prices which for- 
eigners will pay ; in fact, the wild opera- 
tions of a band of speculators has done 
more to prevent merchandise exports and 
stimulate gold shipments than all our sil- 
ver fallacies or the fears of foreign invest- 
ors combined, Local bankers show more 
contidence in the situation than might be 
expected, This is because of the gener- 
ally sound and active condition of trade. 
Consumption of all classes of merchan- 
dise is going on as rapidly as ever; hence 
there is ground for hope. There is also a 
great deal of confidence based on the 
stimulus of the World's Fair. Again, 
there are better prospects of repealing 
the Silver law next Congress; so that 
looks as if we had 
only to tide over an emergency. The 
heavy bank failures in Australia had little 
influence here. They were due to over- 
expansion in British colonies, similar to 


| the Argentine collapse; and English in- 


vestors being the principal losers, the 
troubles will not be felt here except indi- 
rectly. Two more cases of injurious State 
legislation came to light in the passage of 
a maximum freight rate bill in Nebraska 
last week, which means an important re- 
duction in rates, while Texas is seeking 
to limit railroad bond issues to 50% of the 
cost of the road. Such injurious interfer- 
ence only checks railroad building and 
the true development of the States which 
attempt it. Richmond Terminal affairs are 
again attracting attention, the bankers 
in charge having their plans in readiness, 
tho on terms which security holders natu- 
rally consider severe. Railroad earnings 
are satisfactory considering adverse cir- 
cumstances,especially the falling off in the 
movement of grain.provisions and cotton. 
In March 150 roads, representing a mile- 
age of over 100,000, reported gross earn- 
ings of $49,500,000, an increase over last 
year of 44%. The Northwest roads are not 
now making as good comparisons as a few 








months ago; in fact, the largest share of 
improvement comes to the Southern and 
Southwestern lines. As this is in face of 
low prices for cotton, there is some reason 
for surprise ; and the change for the bet- 
ter can only be attributed to either im- 
proved trade conditions or else to better 
rates, perhaps both. Money is compara- 
tively plentiful, but the gold clause is 
generally insisted upon in time contracts. 
Call loans rule about 5%, time loans are 
tirm at 67, while commercial paper is slow 
of sale at 64@73¢ for double names. The 
bank statement was not so favorable as 
appeared, last week's gold shipments not 
having full effect upon averages. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

April 15. 
$4:51,453,800 
71,480,000 
49,474,500 
439,527,800 438,694,600 *820,200 

- 5,695,500 5,651,300 44,800 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie .......s006 $71,480,000 $71,546,500 
47,341,100 


Aprils. 
$454,204, 800 

71,546,500 

47,341, 100 


Decrease. 
2,751,000 
6,500 
*2,193,400 


* $2,066,900 

Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 

11,072,550 9,212,950 
Excess of reserve, April Ith, 1802............ 


* Increase. 


109,881,950 109,674,650 207,800 


*1.859,600 
oe 815,788,500 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm. 
Bid. Asked, 

U.S. 4s, 1907, registered... 

U.S. 48, 1907, coupon 

Ext. U.S, 2s, 1891, registered.... 

Currency 65 1895 

Currency 6s, 1896 

Currency 68, 18¥%, 

Currency ts, 1898 . ........+ evs " 

CUFTENCy GH, IBDD...ccccccccrccccscsccces . 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was firm. 
Messrs Brown Brothers posted rates as 
foilowo : 

Bid. 
4.8646 
4.8RY4 
1.8814-1¢ 


SRNL ds nannkivunsvaseabecscebeek 6 abenneeaave 


I IR acc cn ssceienscseves: secccevsccans 
Commercial long..... 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid, 
Ninth National.... .. 10 
Nineteenth Ward.... 19) 
Seventh Nat’l.......... Bo 
St. Nicholas.......... 130 
Southern National... 
State of N. Y 1 
TRAGOKMEN'S.....0500. 112 
Western 


Columbia 

Commerce 

Fourth Nat'l 
SSeS 
Irving 

Mechanics’ 
Metropolitan.. ae) 
BLY . TIONG. 002000008 630 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 15th, were as follows : 
America 21634 Hide & Leather 
Am, Exchange 15844 Lincoln.... 
Bowery.. oi 


Broadway 
Corn Exchange 


{New York 
ark 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 


Bid. Asked, Sales 


H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 4 Lt) 
do. do, 24pfd, st) 10s 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com 
do. do. 
‘Trow Directory, common.... 
do do preferred 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do. do. 


do. do. 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 
American Straw Board Co 
eee 
New York Biscuit Co... 
Diamond Match Co ane: ss 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... 116 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The will of the late Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard disposed of property to the 
amount of $1,350,000. 


....A new beet sugar factory is to be 
established at once in Southern California 
costing about $100,000, 


....It is reported that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has brought out in Lon- 
don a 4¢% loan of $7,716,000 at 9144. 


....Tacoma, Washington, has agreed to 
purchase from Mr. C, B. Wright, of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the water 
works at Tacoma for $1,750,000. 


....It is reported that some of the Di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass., 
wi)] at once organize a State Rank, 





..»-Chicago is making extensive prepa- 
rations for the World's Fair, as is evyi- 
denced by the fact that its product of 
beer in March was 220,000 barrels as 
against 183,810 for March, 1892. 


....A fleet of nearly 150 vessels—steam 
and sail—left Chicago last Saturday for 
lower lake ports, carrying 11,000,000 
bushels of grain, This is the largest grain 
fleet that ever left Chicago at the opening 
of navigation. 


....The product of pig iron in this 
country has very greatly increased during 
the past few years, while that of England 
has largely decreased. American pig iron 
is rapidly displacing British pig iron in 
the Canadian market. 


....Not since the failure of Baring 
Brothers Company for $75,000,000 has so 
large a banking failure been announced 
as that on Thursday last of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank 
of London, with liabilities of $40,000,000. 


....The law recently passed by the 
Legislature of New York, making Thurs- 
day, April 27th, the day of the Naval 
Parade, a legal holiday, was so loosely 
drawn that the banks of this city have 
generally decided to keep their offices 
open for the purpose of protecting such 
paper as may fall due on that day. 


....All the indications are favorable 
for very large crops throughout Califor- 
nia this year, the wheat crop being un- 
precedented in size in the San Joaquin 
Valiey, while in the Sacramento Valley it 
will be somewhat cut down on account of 
cold and rainy weather. Fruits in all 
parts of the State are exceptionally fine, 


....-Paradoxical as it may seem, there 
are some kinds of insurance which do not 
insure ; of the kind which does insure the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, of 
this city, furnishes a conspicuous 
example. This Company is now pay- 
ing in full its loss by the steam- 
er ‘‘ Naronic,” of the White Star Steam- 
ship Company, which sailed from Liver- 
pool, February 11th, with a cargo worth 
about half a million dollars, Her fate can 
only be conjectured. It is the custom 
with English marine insurance companies 
not to pay losses of this character under a 
year, and our companies are not bound to 
pay for the same time; but as there is no 
hope that the *‘ Naronic” is afloat the At- 
lantic prefers to meet its loss now. 


....-The manufacture of rubber goods 
in the United States is now mainly in the 
hands of a great trust, the only two com- 
panies under separate management being 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company and the 
Woonsocket Rubber Company. The rules 
adopted by the trust covering their rela- 
tions with jobbers and retail dealers are 
said to be of an iron-clad character and 
decidedly autocratic. Under the new 
management all goods are sold to jobbers 
and by them to retail dealers. It has been 
the custom with some of the great. retail- 
ers who have been buying not less than 
one thousand to two thousand cases ata 
time to purchase direct from manufactur- 
ers; but this has now been stopped, and 
they have been placed on the same footing 
with a retailer, who buys a dozen pairs of 
shoes a year. The average ‘increase of 
rubber goods is fully 30. 

....The ship canal around the Sault 
Ste. Marie Falls, in process of construc- 
tion by the Canadian Government, will 
probably be completed in the early au- 
tumn., The Welland Canal, connecting 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, has been en- 
larged, and it is proposed to still further 
increase its capacity for passing large 
ships, and lastly, the canals around the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence River are re- 
ceiving attention, so that at no distant 
day the Canadian Government will have 
deep-water navigation from I.ake Superior 
to Montreal and will be entirely independ- 
ent of American waterways. It is estl- 
mated that wheat can be taken from the 
head of Lake Superior to Liverpool, if it 
can be carried without transshipment, at 
the rate of ten cents per bushel. It will 
be seen that the Canadians will have 4 
tremendous advantage over the United 
States in the shipment of freights as above 
outlined. The United States is construct- 
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ing a large canal at the Sault Ste. Marie 
and needs, in order to compete with the 
Canadian Government, a ship canal on 
American soil from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, and then a deep-sea canal from Os- 
wego to Albany, a distance of about 150 
miles. One of the first duties of the Con- 
gress should be the consideration of the 
subject. 

..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 
$45,000 N. A. Phonograph Co. 6% debenture 

bonds, due May, 1912—$10,000 at 30%, $33,000 


at 20%. 


25) shares Am. Fiber Association............+6+ 20 
53 shares East Tenn. Land Co................++--5 
Wshares Fulton Munic. Gaslight Co......... 145% 
48 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref....... 90296 


10 shares bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co.. .116 
$5,000 Iron Steamboat Co, first mort. 6% bonds, 


BO oc swsaeseccssesererecinoeys enghanwent 75 
60 shares Broadway Ins. Co........ecceeeeeeeees 122 
$1,000 Brooklyn Elev. Rd. Co, first mort. 6% bond, 
OND TONS 60.5 0000.55 0s Cases cdinticonwasKens 116%% 
$2,000 C. M, and St. P. Ry. Co. cons. conv. first 
mort.7% bonds, due January, 04........ 1274 


$4,000 Brockville, Westport and Sault Ste. Marie 
Rd. first mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1928. ... $700 





”¥1 shares Home Insurance Co.............665 1434 
50 shares Washington Trust Co..............5. 201 
25 shares Equitable Gaslight Co.... 
10 shares Edison Elec. Il. Co. of B’klyn (ex. 
MD iiisns ca csonesscuscumaveterest cieeece 10844 
7 shares N. Y. and N. H. and H. Rd, Co....... 220 
13 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co...... 220 
%> shares Thurber-Whyland Co., com.........+ 2 
$7,000 Ala., Mid. Ry. Co. first mort. 6% gold 
OS CD Os ca concuesiwiaa sunseswioeveas 88 
~ shares Williamsburgh City Fire Ins, Co.82034 
20 shares Broadway Ins. C0...........0e00005 120% 
$15,000 Equity Gaslight Co. of B’klyn first mort. 
hg 20-year gold bonds, due i91)..............86 


64 shares West. N. Y. and Penn. Rd. Co..$345 lot 


....The City of Duluth, at the head of 
Lake Superior, presents so many features 
of interest to the business man, the invest 
orand the settler, that we take pleasure in 
giving some facts regarding the city 
which are certainly of very great interest. 
In common with the entire country the 
business of Duluth was somewhat de- 
pressed following the great Baring fail- 
ure of a little more than two years ago; 
but it is extremely difficult for a period of 
depression to continue any length of time 
in a town of its bustling activity, and to- 
day it seems to have regained its former 
position, together with a very commend- 
able increase. A good indication of the 
business of the town is the business of 
its post oftice. In 1890 the receipts from 
all sources of the Duluth post office were 
$97,191.32, while in 1892 they were 
$75,864. Strangely enough almost the 
only business in Duluth which has been 
dull during the past two years has been 
that of buying and selling real estate. 
This, of course, has been largely owing to 
the absence of speculation. The legiti- 
mate growth of Duluth has brought with 
it a very large business in real estate, but 
the speculative element has been absent. 
Ten years ago the country tributary to 
Duluth extended back from that city only 
a few miles, but to-day, owing to the 
opening of several railways, the country 
tributary to Duluth has been extended 
several hundred miles. This. of course, is 
avery important factor, The city has 
a banking capital of about $4,000,000, 
which is all in active use. Its receipts of 
grain increased in 1892 over 1891 some 
what more than 6,600.000 of bushels—re- 
ceipts of wheat alone for 1892 amounting 
to 46,660,372 bushels, The city bas an 
elevator capacity of 19,300,000, and this is 
generally taxed tothe utmost. As Duluth 
has an advantage of about 15 cents a 
bushel in freight over Minneapolis, it is 
increasing its milling capacity, the Im- 
perial Mill alone being able to manufac- 
ture 6,000 barrels per day. There has also 
been a very large increase in the jobbing 
trade—something over 404 over 1891. 
The great grain-carrying ships which 
leave Duluth for the lower lake ports 
return laden, generally, with coal, 
the receipts of this one article in 1892 
amounting to 1,850,000 tons. The entire 
country subject to Duluth is heavily 
wooded, and in consequence large mills 
have sprung up in the Duluth district, the 
estimated product of which for 1893 is 
put down for the entire district as 360,000,- 
000 feet. Engagements have already been 
made for shipping over 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Duluth eastward. An idea 
of this indusiry can be gained from the 
fact that the standing pine in the Duluth 
district is estimated at 20,700,000,000 feet. 
There are now six important railways en- 
tering Duluth. Somewhat recently the 
great Mesaba Tron Range was discovered 
withio a short distance of the city and con- 
siderahle portions Of it opened, disclosin 
tremendous quantities of the richest rem 
of ore, and this, added to the low cost of 
mining and the short rail haul to water 


navigation. makes this industry of great 
value to Duluth. The city is well supplied 
with public improvements of all sorts, in- 
cluding forty-two miles of electric street 
railways, public schools of excellent char- 
acter, hospitals, twenty-five churches, a 
fine public library of 12,000 volumes, beau- 
tiful parks, a good fire department, and, 
in fact, everything conducive to good 
healthy living. The attractions for 
businers men to locate in Duluth are of a 
superior character and the opportunities 
for making profitable investments in real 
estate are good, as prices are not by any 
means high, and must, in the natural 
course of events, soon take a decided 
upward turn. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and. other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 














Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We makea specialty of CHICAGO ELEVATED 
All 


R securities and Loans on Chicago 
Real Estate, Correspondence solicited. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


82 Nassau Street N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICESG "ARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 


ha 


(late Aug. T. Post), 
Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 





MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We invite correspondence from persons desiring to 
make absolutely safe investments upon first-class 
Minneapolis real estate mortgages with undoubted 
security. THE INDEPENDENT of April 6th spoke 
hignly of Minneapolis investments. 


Presid Wa LOAN MAN TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA L N an Ri S é 
oO} A. dif RASKA,. 

Capital Paid in, 8440,000 Surplus, 950.000. 
OFFERS TO INVESTORS AT PAR; 

5 1-2 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages, run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missourl, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures. running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of First Mortgages. 

we Correspondence invited, Send for pamphlet and 
statement. 


~ $10.00. 


HAVE YOU #10 OR MORE TO INVEST? 
Write me for particulars. 
_M. L. MeMINN, 507 Palladio, Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


Handsome Summer Kesidence, completely fur- 
nished, new furniture, fine view, near Pomfret and 
Woodstock, For full particulars, address 


J.R. COGSWELL, Putnam, Coon, 


7 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 3 


Send for Referenees. HIGHEST SAFE INTERES! 
MAddress TACOMA INVESTMENT €0., TACOMA, WASIL 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 
5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
y PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

(0) able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. MAMILTON, Peirhewan, Weas 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Kange. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








DULUTH, MINN. 





New California 


$50 a share. 


The best California product, 
so far, is oranges, lemons, 
prunes, figs, olives, grapes, 
almonds, etc. The fruit-grow- 
ing center is in the southern 
part, at Riverside. Unim- 
proved land there is worth 
$200 to $600 an acre. An 
acre of orchard yields $100 to 
$2,500 a year. 

A still better place for these 
fruits and nuts is about to be 
opened 150 miles southeast, 
along the Southern Pacific R.R. 
The first thing to do is to 
water the land by canal from 
the Colorado River, a quick 
and easy job, involving great 
profit. Unlimited fruit land; 
nothing but water lacking, 
ready to plant as soon as the 
water is there; and car-loads 
of vegetables will grow between 
trees in three to six months. 

The most precious thing in 
the world is water, and that is 
our merchandise. It enriches 
all that buy or sell it. © With 
water, within five years, the 
land will bring $500 an acre, 
some of it. Water creates in- 





credible values. 

We want a share of our 
stock in good hands at every 
post-office. In a year we shall 
want the people to know we 
are ready for settlers. 

Send for pamphlet and map. 
We want you to know what 
wealth and health await our 
partners and customers. there. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO, 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
wM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. — 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capital.. $2,000,000 
Surplus.. 





UL: 
ANY IN THE COUNTRY, 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President, 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EKDWARD E. POOR, Vice-President, 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward EK, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton, Joon Jacob Astor. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
ages. 
omes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


Weat Superior, Wisconsin. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always promptly paid. 
,U00 invested without a default. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 384 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash, 
Very highest reference given. 


LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y 


INVESTMENT 





Ss. H. WOOD «& CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for onr anec al market letter. 


One of America’s great cities: 
Population 1,000; Deligntfu! 
climate. Leads all in transit 
facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequated ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing sgricul- 
ture, and leading financial center. REAL ES- 
TATE INVESTSIENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. 


THE CHAMBERLIN. | NVESTMENT CO., 


. B. I JIN, President, 
, Col, 
aie Denvevew York Office, Times Building. 











FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greates* Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
te geo a coke equal to Peunsylvania, Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
A kl 1 ry : 
he State Trust Co. 
36 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of incorpora- 
ted Companies, 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
W. L. TRENHOLM, Vice-tres. 
WM. STEINWAY, 2d Vice-Pres 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, dd Vice-Pres. and See’y. : 


Ties 


Mutual Home Improvement Co, 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Your Idle Money oyieoiiicuntcea by ae: 
Will Earn 


sets amounting tomore 

than #2.\0 in assets for 

every $1L.0in certificates, On these certificates we pay 

6 per cent. per aunum, payable semi-anvually., The 

certificates ure issued for terms of 3, ¢, 4, or 12 years, 
as investors nay 1 


interest is paid Large Returns (ict the 


sem i-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
ein and arene ene of the term the principal sum 
ogether with its PRO RATA 
share of one half of the prot- If Sent to Us. 
its, Is returned on the surrender of the certificates’ 
Address WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 
ment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not havin 
bought Sp ty In Chicago Wor 40 yverrs ago. Toall 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell oy the great opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done iu Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much less time. Write for 
nformation. 

«C.K. LOVETT & CO. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, ra : - - - $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim 
ited, 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 
D. F. WITTER. V. Pres J. H. BLAIR. See. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Lotiis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
perfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 
A. J. W EISBACH, Sec’y. 
8. F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 
) UL) Cc. 
S. F. JAYN K & CO., 
Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 


residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
2454 W. 28d St. Branch, 9 Libertu 8t., N. ¥. 


DIVIDEND. 


MANHE NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, April 7th, ISS. 

The Board of Directors o1 this Company have this 
cay declared the regular quarter:y uividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the preferred, and ONt AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the Common stock of the 
Company, both payable on the Ist ‘ay of May next at 
the transfer office of the Company, 145 Front St., this 








city. The transfer books will close April 15th at 12 M., 
and reopen May 2d next atl) A.M. é 
G, WEAVER LOPER, Treasurer, 
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United tates Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and4? WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or exccutor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPEK, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAKLES 5, SMITH, 
V 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
James Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, VNILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. KE. Onk, B’klyn, 
KRASTUSCOKNING,Alb’ny WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHUADES, WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
We. WALDORF ASTOR, JAMES STILLMAN, 


D. W. SCOTT, _ 


REAL ESTATE ANDLOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Loans made with perfect security netting 6 to 
S Per Cent, Interest paid semi-annually. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 
E t REALTY, 
From which big profits can be realized, 
Mortgage loans made at 6 hv; cent. to7 per cent. 
THE Hicks & BAILEY INVESTMENT COMPARY, 
‘ornuer of 15th and Arapahoe Sts., 
DENVER. COLORADO, 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, 
The Peopie’s National Bank, Denver, 
tate security. 


% NET 
8% Send for maps, photographs, circu- 


lars,etc. References furnished, : 
E. R. BRACE, INVESTMENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, | 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Bank of 





First 


obtained on first mortgages. Keal es- 


REFERENCES :—Nat. Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelpnia, Pa. If you wish 


to tp vest, Ip a growing city, write for particulars. 
EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 
OFFICES: @&U Royal Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
Building. CHICAGO Ibias, 

lavestments made and property aimnaged for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale, 
Reference any Hank in Chicago, Write us for a list 
of reai estate investments. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 


encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 


OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 
offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 
placing funds at desirable rates. Write for partic. 
alars D. D. WEBSTER, 

$22 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 6y\COMmission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 25" cared 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 
LOANS 


TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 
ENTS. I Guarantee 12 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities, I have made from 40 to 50 
or cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
Brat mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent, per annum net, 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hep. Hay 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence solicited re- 
garding Western Washington. All inquiries answered 
Srompiiy. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid Up, - %150,000. 
Choice Investmentsin the most Conservative 
Field in the West 


Six Per Cent Guaranteed First Mortgages 


v \ on improved lands in Towa 
and Eastern Nebraska. 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 
Six Per Cent 


Debenture Bonds, Secured 
‘ by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. 
FUL EXPERIENCE. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
W.A.HOTE 


preg FOR PAMP 
Act's Secretary. 


and assessments looked after and 


paid. 


on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 


HLET. 
SS, GEORGE H. LEWIS, 
President. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) ° 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
‘Capital $250,000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 

Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
«ent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 


Investments made for customers. Correspondence 
anlicitad. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,00u,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections promptiy made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
Payment. F. A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Meorkie.., 4 Vice President, 


i Harrison Cashier, Thos, urley, Assistant 





7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands inthe West. 
Write to the 


8T. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 

ass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc., mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 





_ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for a term of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers 
take advantage of our Club Rates by 
renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for tive years, paying ten iettann, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One Month........$ 25] Six months........$ 
Three months . . 76| Nine Months 
Four months...... 1 00| One VOAL.cccccee os 


CLUB RATES, 


Two years to one 8UDSCrIDEr........+seeeeeee 
One vear each to two subscribers..........- 
Three years tO ONE SUDSCTIDET......eceeeeees 
Three subscribers one year CACD....eceseeees 
Four years UO One SUDSCTIDEr......cecceeeees 
Four subscribers one year each........eeee0e 
Five years tO ONE SUDSCTIDEr.......ccceeceees 
Five subscribers one year @aCh........e000+5 10 

in clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each, Single 

Covies 10 cents, 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one moath, 25 cents, 


THE INDEPENDENT fs not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

fe can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


ote 
ESz 


Seen 
SESESSEES 





THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

THe Michigan Central is the oniy line from the 
Kast running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World’s Fair. Lilustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French or German will be sent on 
application to O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago,— Age. 


THE BEST LINE TO DENVER 
From either Chicago or St. Louis is the BURLINGTON 
Route. Only one night on the road. Daily vesti- 
buled trains, with Pullman sleepers, reclining chair 
— (seats tree) and Burlington Route dining cars. 
Adr. 








> 
BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


It gives us much pleasure to call the attention of 
our readers to the Gould-Mersereau Company of this 
city who are very extensive manufacturers of brass 
bedsteads, ‘These goods are quite largely used at 
present for house furnishing, as they are not only ex- 
tremely handsome and, of cour durable, but are 
cleanly withal. The Gould. Merse 
their bedsteads in brass, oxidized silver, bright or 
antique silver, bright gold, or they make them to 
match any finish desirea. They will take pleasure in 
— their illustrated price catalogue to any ad- 
dress. 


“PRIDE OF THE WEST” BLEACHED 
MUSLINS. 


THe” Pride of the West” has long maintained a 
reputation as the best bleached cotton made, and 
commands a little higher price, on account of the ex- 
tra long staple cotton used in its manufacture, 
W hile possessing the necessary fine qualities, it com- 
bines with the count a weight that makes it superior 
for the higher grades of ladies’ and children’s under- 
wear and men’s fine shirts and night shirts. This 
muslin 1s made in 46-inch, also in 41 and 45-inch, the 
two latter widths being particularly adapted tor pil- 
lowcases. Ladies’ underwear made of this fabric 
can be procured of all leading retail dry goods deal- 
ers, and men’s shirts and nightshirts of the retail 
dry goods houses and men’s furnishers, 

— ier dicate 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


THE Omaha Loan and Trust Company, of Omaha, 
Neb.,, offers our readers their 54¢ per cent. guaranteed 
mortgages on improved farms in Kusteru Nebraska 
and on Omaha city improved property, also their 544 
per cent. debentures adequately secured by first 
mortgages. A gentleman wrote us recently: **Oma- 
ha is the best town I have seen in the West.” The 
city is fortunate in having escaped the * 
which prevatled among Western cities. Its growth 
has been natural, needed and substantial. The re- 
sult is that investments on or in real estate in that 
city are deservedly looked upon by careful investors 
with great favor. 


ae 
RESERVATIONS OF PULLMAN AC- 
COMMODATIONS FOR THE WORLD'S 
FAIR ON ‘THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announce, 
that arrangements have been perfected whereby 
passengers intending to go to Chicago may reserve 
their Pullman car accommodations in advance. Pas- 
sengers taking a train at New York may reserve the 
requisite Pullman space one month in advance of de- 
parture, those from other points on the system two 
weeks in advance. This arrangement may be made 
upon application to ticket agents of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who, after securing the space, will 
deliver a reservation slip to the passenger. Passen- 
gers thus reserving space in advance will be required 
to purchase their tickets seven days before the date 
of departure, otherwise the reservation will be con- 
sidered as forfeited. 

Accommodations in Pullman cars for the return 
trip may also be secured upon application to ticket 
a pate of the hemrgte pond Kailroad, 

is arrangement will prove a great benetit to visit- 
ors to the World's Fair.—Ady, 














J. E, POORMAN, of Cincinnati, Ohio, well known as 
a large dealer in bicycles, offers for $75,00a wheel, de- 
scribed in his advertisement, to which the attention 
of our readers 1s particularly called. 

om _ —— 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
COMPANY’S PERSONALLY CON- 
tele TOURS TO WASHINGTON, 


No city in the United States gives so much in re- 
turn for a review of its buildings and surroundings 
as Washington, and the month of May being the most 
delightful of all months in which to visit the National 
Capitol, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with 
its usual foresight, has arranged for two personally 
conducted tours, to leave New York on May 4th and 
2hth, respectively, under the escort of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon; each tour to include a period of three 
days. ickets, including transportation, meals en 
route, and hotel accommodations, only $13 50 from 
New York, and proportionately low rates from all 
other stations. Application for information and itin- 
eraries should be made to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Ticket Agents or Tourist Agent at No. 449 Broadway, 
New York, or No. 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn.—Adr. 








Constable Lk fos 


DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


Tapestries, Satins, Damasks, 
Wall Coverings, 


Portieres, Lace Curtains. 


New and ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
in CRETONNES. Embroidered 
lace with frilled edges for Cur- 
tains. Exclusive designs. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
MATTINGS. 


Srroadovay HK 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


B Altman & C6., 


18th St., (9th St. and Gth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Importers of 


THE 
FASSO 
CORSET, 


Unequaled for fit and finish, only 
genuine whalebone and the best 
of materials used in its manufac- 
ture. 
Sold in all the principal cities in 
America. 





Pride of the West 





For sale 
by all 
leading 
Men's 

j Furnishers 

4 and Reta: 
Dry Goods 
Houses. 


Fine as 
Linen, 
Soft as 
Silk. 


























Decorative 
Fabrics. 


SPRING, 1893. 


Our Spring importations of select up- 
holstery are now ready for inspection, 
Allthe late designs and colorings in the 
prevailing styles of decoration are repre- 
sented. 


Brocatelles, Silk Tapestries, 
Damasks, Plushes, 
Light Silks, Velours, 
Novelties in Lace Curtains, 
French Cretonnes 
in a great variety of cesign and coloring. 


The Oldham Mills Soft Drapery Silks and 
Damask. 


Inexpensive Fabrics in complete assortment. 


. Samples, drawings, and estimates on request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY 
18th and 19th Sts., N. Y. 


McGIBBON & COMPANY 


Have imported special lines of 


CRETONNES, DIMITIES, 
AND LINENS, 


for 


SLIP COVERS 
for furniture, 
and are prepared to promptly 
execute such work in the 


best possible manuer. 


913 Broadway, 


CARPETS. 


Largest Stock in the Country 
to Select from. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


The Best Wearing Carpet Made, 


WILTON VELVETS, 


The Most Superb Variety Ever Shown, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
Ata Half Dollar Per Yard. 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Made from odd pieces into all sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 


Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages and Summer Resl- 
dene 


(BRING SIZE OF ROOM.) 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


InRare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
Vhite, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Rolt of 40 Yards. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 
Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also LACE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering) 
POPULAR PRICES, 


at 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. 


_____ RESORT, ETC. 





THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 

Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 feet above 
sea level. No malaria, no mosquitoes, pure water, 
good food. The possibility of cholera makes high 
altitudes extremely desirable the coming season. 
Boating, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, Port Jervis, N. ¥+ 
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“ The friends thou hast 
And their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel.” 


Late Developments 


FASHIONABLE DRESS 
GOODS. 


We have replaced the early importations 
of Dress Goods, now sold, with the latest 
developments of Fashion—procured i in Paris 

ndon. 
oe of these Novelties is the chief 
feature this week. 

Rough Hop-Sackings, of Scotch make, 
knotted with silk, 

English Hop-Sackings, in plain and shaded 
colorings, differing from any previously 
shown. 

French Dress Goods of light, airy make 
for the Summer—rich Grenadines and open 
effects showing silk lining. 

Changeable Melange, Fancy Weaves, in 
plain goods, for those who prefer a solid 

I. 
“We desie all dressmakers and other pur- 
purchasers in search of five goods to exam- 
ine this choice collection. 





This is the first thought 
of every owner of a Tourist 
Bicycle at the mention of 
any other make. 





eo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co. 


306-308 W. 59th St., New York. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Lon EW AV my 
If you are building 1 a ‘good house, it is eine ofa 
roof covering that is fire proof, that will not. rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 


& C as long as the house without re pairs. such a roof 
James McCreery 0, covering — be had by ne the ; 
Broadway and 11th Street, | Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSHEET METAL neon INGCO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey Vy tie J. 
sinntennteid of New Y tk t ity 


NEW YORK. 





nee your » fenaiion and Decorations for the Naval 
Parade to take place on the 27th inst. before the rush. 


¢ LY. 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0 


Ol AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 





No. 12 Park Place, Y ioe ae, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for the Naval Parade 
Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


= DECORATIONS 


AND 


‘(Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 











Full directions “How to Use Fireworks ” accom- 
pany Each Assortment, and can be found in 


Catalogue. 


Send your orders early and avoid the late 
rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREW ORKS CO. 
OF AMERICA, 


Nos, 9 & 11 Park Place, | 
No.12ParkPlace, { NEW YORK. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. ‘Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

corte sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
OuwtH CG — 










THE NORTAWEST 


1) ue 
i Uf, @&JAS:C POND LAKE VILLA 






CHICAGO ILL. 
WSCONSIN cn LINES 
CHICAGO 


(GVWO MONTHS’ TOUR 


TO KURO 
Including ITAL, Y, SPAIN Switz, AND, GER- 
MANY, ‘THE RHINE, BELGIe M. FRANCE, 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


Select a... leaves NEW YORK os popular N.G, 
LLOYD express steamer FULDA, June 10, via Gibral- 
tar and Genoa, For full partic ulars, ete, address 
Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY (late State Normal Colle ge, Al- 
bany, N. Y. , 473 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PACKET © OMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg. 

by the magnificent oie screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power, Spring sailings: 

Augusta V..Apr. a, 9 A.M. eNormannia. May 25,2 P.M 
Normannia. Apr. 27,3 P.M. | F. Bismarck. Juney7 7 A.M. 
F. Bismarck.May 4,8 A.M, | ¢ ‘olumbia....June 8, . . 
CoVbia..May 11. *: sil p: M,! Aug. Vie June 15.7 
Aug’a V. May 14, 7:30 A.M.) Normannia,Ju 22.12. 4. Mi 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Bway, N.Y, 


COOK'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A series of seven first-class parties will leave New 
York during the ensuing season. First departure by 
s.8. T<UTONIC, | VY Re 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 20th, June ith, 
2kth, July ist. These parties will — all the pictur- 
esque and peteric al periene of Euro 
INCLUDING —. AbITAL 4 WAL "EUROPEAN 
A special illustrate 2 programme of 160 pages can 
be obtained free on application to . 
TH JOOK & SON, — 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New’ York, or, 
Boston, Philadel Iphia, Chicago 
A week at the World’s Fair—How to do it, Send for 
Programme. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 


reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicagce to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Il, 


Were D's FA IR. EU ROPE, HOLY 
ND.—Select parties; best tic ke Hing tact’ s 
choicest ocean berths. Send for * " pouriat jazette.”’ 





GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est, 1344.) 








Jnsurance. 
THE “TIMES” AND INSURANCE. 


DurINnG the past week the rumored 
change in the ownership of the New York 
Times has been announced as a completed 
fact most publicly, in the journal’s own 
columns and by advertisement. Its read- 





ers and admirers will receive, at least 
without dissatisfaction, the announcement 
that it has become a Democratic journal, 
and some of them will await with interest 
the development of what a Democratic 
journal in the best sense, in this city, may 
be ; on the other hand, many of the Times” 


party associates of a quarter-century ago,. 
if they have not also changed during the: 
interval, will find new evidences that a 
Mugwump is only a varnished Democrat, 
and that the deserter journal has at last 
avowed its true position, 

However, what more particularly con- 
cerns this column, in the change, is the 
reported personality of the new proprie- 
tors. Naturally, their names have not 
been officially given, but rumor has placed 
among them the names of the presidents 
of the three greatest life insurance 
companies, all of them, we believe, being 
Democrats. The rumor is in no wise 
either incredible nor discreditable. If 
these gentlemen thought they saw a good 
business operation in the purchase, it was:, 
as right for them to make it as for any-- 
body else. Nobody denies this, and no- 
body, even among the hysterically sensa- 
tional papers, has as yet, so far as we 
have noticed, set up a cry of alarm that. 
the insurance monopolies, having bound! 
the people hand and foot and done other 
dreadful things, have now secured an 
organ among the dailies and now aim at 
nothing short of des'roying the independ- 
ence of a free press. This may be told to 
the marines; but if these three men, or 
eithr of them, can be certainly reckoned 
among the Times’ owners, we are very 
glad to note it, for this would mean fair 
and intelligent treatment of insurance in 
at least one of the great dailies. It is 
true—and we cheerfully concede it—-that 
the Times, with one notable exception, 
has in past years shown exceptional fair- 
ness and intelligence in at least its edi- 
torial treatment of insurance ; the excep- 
tion is too recent to need to be: specified. 

Insurance does not require a newspaper: 
organ, yet we see no reason why every 
paper with a name to live and a sense of: 
responsibilities to the commonwealth to, 
be met should not constitute itself the 
organ and champion of insurance in the 
sense that itis organ and champion of 
other things which have inherent title to 
be commended. The sensational sheets, 
unhappily too many, which have no ap- 
parent aim except money-getting and can 
attract frivolous attention only by out- 
screaming one another, cannot be ex- 
pected to treat insurance worthily until 
the timearrives when frothy denunciation 
will not even seem to be salable material 
to fill pages which are edited with a 
scoop shovel ; but better is due from bet-- 
ter journals. The surest way to realize: 
vividly the value of insurance is to imag- 
ine it withdrawn. Why should any one 
in 4 newspaper office be allowed to write 
about it without an intelligent under- 
standing of it, and why should such an 
understanding be supposed to be attain- 
able without special study ? As for archi- 
tecture, bridge building, engineering, 
electricity, and many other subjects, it 
is admitted that no opinionis worth any- 
thing unless it is the result of close 
and long application to special study ; 
why should it be imagined that insurance 
is something that can be treated offhand ? 
So treated, without the study Bottom pro- 
posed for his part of the lion, the outcome 
ig like his—‘‘ nothing but roaring”; and 
altho the individual roarer, working ex 
ore, is unheard, when he roars through 
the newspaper trumpet his power is mul- 
tiplied. Can he domischief? He cando, 
and he does, very little else. An insur- 
ance company is in practice a clearing 
house for the adjustment—i. e., the dis- 
tribution—of losses, Those losses must be 
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distributed, and however guarantee capi- 


tal may for the time act as a relief by tak- 
ing more than its share the burden of 
loss must ultimately come upon premium 
payers and upon the whole public. 
Whether valued policy laws, or improper 
taxes, or unjust interferences, or the en- 
couragement of carelessness, or general 
misconception about insurance, or what- 
ever it is, all that tends to make losses 
larger tends to make insurance costlier, 
The sensation writer, who tickles the 
newspaper skimmer by ranting against 
insurance, is really injuring every man 
and every interest. 





THE ROCHE BILL AS LAW. 


CONTRARY to w 7 it seemed probable at 
the time, the Roche Valuations bill was not 
disposed of by its withdrawal but has 
been repassed and been made into law 
without any changes. According to the 
Weekly Underwriter—whose news from 
Legislatures respecting insurance, it is 
only justice to sey, is more complete and 
trustworthy than that furnished by any 
other publication, not excluding the 
dailies—the bill was introduced avowedly 
us intended to correct an error of the Re- 
vision Committee, was slipped through 
both Houses and reached the Governor 
noticed, ‘‘Its author had 
, indignantly protesting that 
he did not want it passed unless it was 
right, and promising that it should be 
amended ; it has gone through again and 
this time hus received 


before being 
it returned 


the Governor's 
it has not been amended 
the change of a comma.” Ags 
lirst presented, it amended a paragraph 
of section 81 of the existing law. altho it 
omitted to sv state and did not repeal 
that section; after its recall, the next 
paragraph of section 84 was added to it; 
but, of course, adding to a pending bill 
any number of already existing laws is 
not a real ** amending,” 


signature, and 


by even 


altho it may be 
made to simulate amending. 

There is no doubt that this measure has 
been introduced on the sly and ‘the 
quiet,” passed (in the literal meaniog of 
that word) without even being noticed 
except by the knowing ones; no doubt 
that when public attention was directed 
to it it was recalled, as a mere trick to 
lull suspicion, and then rushed again 
along when the intended impression that 
it. was dead had been conveyed. The 
thing has been sneaked through. Such 
skutking methods are not required, and 
not likely to be attempted, on behalf of 
any good measure, really in the public 
interest ; hone:t measures and honest men 
do not need to, and do not, slip along 
crouched in the shadow of the wall. 
They come out in the daylight where they 
can be seen; in the universal judgment 
of mankind, concealment is a confession 
of wrong doing. So what we have called 
‘the mysterious Roche bill,” whatever its 
potency or impotercy, is self-condemned 
by the mode of its preparation. That 
mode is a travesty on democratic govern- 
ment. It illustrates vividly, as by a tlash 
of lightning through the dark, how laws 
are made, and something is surely needed 
that shall sharply shake our indifference so 
thoroughly as to keep it shaken until the 
better element in society throws off the 
yoke of the worse. 

However, this ‘thing is rather 
mystery than at first, 
done it—who is he? 


more a 
Somebody has 
He had some motive 
What man, and what 
company, could profit by it if disposed? 
We have already copied from the 
cle, 


—what was it? 


Chroni- 
while disapproving its inferences, 
some utterances of Messrs. McCurdy and 
McClintock in which that journal thought 
there are parallelisms with the Roche bill. 
The same journal also remarked that ‘* the 
radical change in the provisions for the 
valuation of life insurance policies, under 
the Roche law, is objectionable because it 
is special legislation sought and secured 
by one company directly for its own 
benejit.” [Italics ours.] And it added that 
‘if the race for new business has become 
so costly that reserves must be figured 
down in order to provide additional funds 
for expenses and surplus it is about time 
for the new business race to stop.” This 











unqualified statement, as of a fact known 
at least to the writer of the paragraph, 
naturally prompted a call for the name of 
the one company, and to this call the 
Chronicle simply replies that ‘‘ we have 
not heard anybody deny that the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York is 
the one company alluded to.” It also 
mentions the speech at the recent under- 
writers’ dinner in Philadelphia, of Mr. 
Charlton T. Lewis, of the Mutual, who 
‘‘spoke approvingly of the removal of 
State restrictions for the valuations of life 
insurance policies and foresaw a coming 
day when Elizur Wright would be voted 
an old fogy by most everybody.” Coin- 
cidences are not necessarily more than 
coincidences, and we have not yet seen 
the circumstantial evidence upon which 
we are ready to lay upon Mr. McCurdy 
this thing that may even be called a 
crime. Yet we are very desirous to have 
it definitely found out who did it, and 
how, and how much he expects to profit 
by it. Perhaps the company which first 
attempts to take that profit—such as it is 
—will not think itself unjustly treated if 
suspected of the authorship. 

Its manner aside, what is this Roche 
law? We printed it March 23d, but for 
record purposes will give it again. Sec- 
tion 84 formerly read : 

“The Superintendent of Insurance shall 
annually make valuations of all the out- 
standing policies, additions thereto, unpaid 
dividends and all other obligations of every 
hfe insurance corporation doing business 
in this State and for the purpose of such 
valuations and examinations made by him 
or his authority and of the valuation of 
registered life and other policies such valu- 
ation shall be on the net premium basis 
according to the Actuaries or Combined 
Expertence Table of Mortality, with tnter- 
est at four per cent. per annum.” 

As the section is now made by the 
Roche bill, for the words we have italicized 
is substituted the following, e&actly as 
when the bill was first passed : 


“Such valuations, and all valuations 
made by him or his authority in any special 
examination of such a company, shall be 
made upon the net premium basis, accord- 
ing to the table of mortality adopted as its 
standard of valuation by the company for 
which such valuation ts made, provided 
that in every case the standard of valuation 
made or accepted by him in determining the 
liabilities of a company shall be stated in 
his annual report.” 


This paragraph is substituted for the 
italicized words given above; and we itali- 
cize the important portion of this substi- 
tuted paragraph, for in that are hidden 
the motive and the possible mischief. 

Speaking roughly, so that the reader 
who is unfamilar with the subject may 
catch the point, the matter stands thus: 
each company has a volume of outstand- 
ing contracts, all to mature ultimately, 
since we may for this purpose suppose all 
policies life policies and all to be kept up 
until death. A sum in hand (which we 
will call a) improved at a given rate of 
interest (which we will call y) during a 
given term until death matures the con- 
tract (this term we will call z) will suftice 
to meet the obligations. The slower the 
pense the ona the term, and hence 








the smaller x, or the reserve, can be; the 
larger the interest rate, or y, the smaller 
the reserve can be. But altho mortality 
tables vary somewhat there is po such 
difference in them as equals in impor- 
tance the variations in interest rate. It 
has been assumed generally, in  dis- 
cussions of this law, that  inter- 
est rate and mortality rate are joined 
together as one, and therefore that any 
company can now practically value and 
judge itself by “ adopting” its own mor- 
tality table plus interest rate. But this 
seems to us unwarranted, as we have al- 
ready intimated. So vital « matter as the 
rate of interest surely cannot be taken by 
mere inference, and the alteration, while 
striking out the prescribed rate of four 
per cent., has not only not prescribed ap. 
other rate but has omitted any mention of 
interest at all, as if that were not related 
to the subject of insurance. But, in two 
other sections of the former luw, still left 
in force, four and four anda-half percent. 
are positively prescribed, for certain other 
purposes, and in one section the Superin- 
tendent is required to compute against 
companies a reserve liability computed 
** according to the table of mortality and 
rate of interest prescribed in’ this ar- 
ticle.” Apparently, therefore the com- 
panies are held still, by these two sec- 
tions, to the same standard of strength as 
before, and apparently, also, whoever got 
this Roche law put through in the dark 
did not have light enough himself, or did 
not give his agents light enough, to en- 
able his intention to be carried out—at 
least not enough to escape leaving its ac- 
complishment uncertain. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Massachusetts Laws 


protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secret tary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want « less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 





ults, 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
—— cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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INCORPORATED -1850-NEW YORK. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1842, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 18%, to 31st December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1892......ceceeeecrecceeroeees eenn 


$3,690,250 3 


1,472,142 43 


Total Marine Premiums.........-....4+ 5,162,398 6 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December, 1892....0006+--++00. 3,159,193 06 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION .......cceeeerereeeeeeeee $1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 





The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 Oo 
2,027,000 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, Estimated at. ....ccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Premium Notes and Sills Receivable 
Cash lo Bank.........0-eeeeeee " 








12,485,685 71 


AMOUNL,........00-00 eo cee eercveccvccves 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sey. 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st. December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 


GEOKGE H. MACY, 
OA Re E TURNU RF, 


J D. 
Ww. i. it MOORE, 


A. VEN 
sOSKEN i c flAPMAN, 


JAMES LO 
WM. eS URGl WALDRON P. BKOWN, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON Ww. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE £OREST, ISA 4c BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM uN. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM Bs “)GDGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINE 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON HL. BROWN, 
A HAND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
SOuN D. HEWLETT, — LEANDER N, ov KUL, 
CHA LES Be it MDE TT, EVERETT FI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. moe i Shon 


J.D. piece President. 
W. 1. HL. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. Aw RAVEN, 2 Vice President 


KFARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS, 
Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. E 
art L. Woodford, ‘Everett Clapp, David M. 
George L. Fox, Thomas J. Atkins, M. P, Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John C. Farman, McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J, Hanks, D. K. Satterlee. 


CAPITAL, - - - - %200,000 


JOHN E, t EFFINGWELL, Pres’ 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice- Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1893 
$1,000,000 00 


Peete te bi 
Net Surplus 


p hey eholders’ Surplas..... 85,5) 
eoos Ranets 4 : &.350,150 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y- 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18M, Main Office will be at 4 to 
CEDAR STREET, 


H, DUTCHER, Sec retary. Breckiya? De partment, 

c east “? Montague Streets, Brooklyn 7 

J. DONALD, General Manager Western De 
parte 


nt INE, 
J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KL 
: Ge ne ral Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 


We bb, 








Cash Capita 
Keserves for Insurance in 








Chicago. 1 
ons % % VILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departinent AN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 
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The Mutual Life | 


nsurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 





Assets over $ 
BOARD OF 
Samuel D. mteaeh { Dudley Olcott 
George S. Co : Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. McCurdy Nr T. Davi 
obert Sewell 


— C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


George Bliss 
Rufus W. Pec 


m. P. Dixon 





S$. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
. Hobart Herrick 


Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


175,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
heodore Morford 
ies . William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
kham ones E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred cic Cromwell, Treasurer 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 
en or Statement Jan. lst., 1893. 


ASH TAL........ 
qaeeve or Arf liabilities. 


Peas 75 


Futtey-Laitiore ts in this © ompany have increased Protec- 
‘ion wnder the Guaranties of the 


NEW Yom Bar T J 4 

ETEW NOTA Rw rosident. 
THOS. F. SOOPRICH, "Vice Pree 

GkO. 6, HOWK, HART. PORT Anat, Sac. 
WE All 3 you a have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to khow the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Penn MutTuat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B, “; B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL|« 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 
no 093, f 
LIABILITIES. *7068,568 66 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). $1,023,186 57 

“sh surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Suaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











Nassau, Cedar and ont Streets, Rd York 






EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cagle Capetal. ... 20. ccccccscccccescscccscccecrcoese 
——— for reinsurance and all other 


THOMAS H. MONTCOMERY. sa3g,47 a 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


re oe oe a. 





éa.505,908 94 
ogee RATE = ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
Annual Dash diseibations ar are paid apon all pol- 


a. policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and paid-a “up tnsurance values to which the ingured 
ia entitled by the Massac Statate. 
phieta, values for any age sen’ er 


Pam 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ Leees erree, STi. Vice-P ree, 


y‘ncct. Rea, 


1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 








FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G, WiLLIAMS.....Pres, Chem. National Bank. 
IT 7, cc dccxsane.©-ceteereyess 
JOHN J. TUC KE asseccssccssee caseenseess 
it Pr ‘Importers * and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


ca. 

The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are =e CONTING ABLE ERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the grea possible amount 0} ne 
demuity in the event of death, at the lowest 

resent cash ou tlay i and the GUAKANTE DIN: 

ROME POLICY wh ch embraces ev. 4 A ee fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in pie even 
of ed versity 2 vertaking the insured may be wu 
COLL. AL SLUCURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


Good nts, desirin, * represent the Company, 
are pave ie nsdven by AFFNEY, Superintan- 
dent of agencies, at t Home Somes. 





Old and Young. 
KING SETHON’S ALLIES. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 








To Vulcan’s temple Egypt’s king, 
Oppressed with terror, flies ; 

In Vulcan’s temple, as he sleeps, 
A vision fills his eyes. 

The dusky fane is dim with light,— 
The God of Skill stands near ; 

His voice is heard amid the hush: 
‘“* King Sethon, be of cheer! 

The Arab and the Syrian host 
To-morrow shalt thou meet ; 

Thou shalt. be master of the field, 
Theirs be the flying feet! 

I will to thee such allies send 
Thy foes shall flee like chaff, 

And thou and all thou leadest forth 
Shall at their ruin laugh !”’ 


In Vulcan’s temple Egypt’s king 
Awoke with joyous cry, 

“The great Artificer bath sworn 
To send a strong ally.”’ 

The voice of Egypt’s king goes forth: 
“*No longer troubled be ; 

My legions stay not till they reach 
Pelusium by the Sea !”’ 


They reached Pelusium by the Sea, 
King Sethon and his host ; 

They saw the invader’s banners wave, 
They heard his trumpet’s boast ; 

Yet there, encamped by night they dwelt, 
And dreadless slept till dawn; 

At morn they look to see the foe 
In battle line updrawn. 

But no! the Syrian banner droops, 
The trumpet’s boast is mute ; 

A dastard and retreating foe— 
King Sethon gives pursuit ! 


Before the Egyptian’s breath they flee 
Like chaff of winnowed grain! 

Where is the knotted club, the spear, 
The bow and shaft of cane ? 

Like chaff before the wind they flee, 
They strew in death the field ! 

Where are the buskin and cuirass, 
And the stout leathern shield ? 


Let Sethon’s allies answer make, 
Who, in the silent night, 

While Egypt’s foes securely slept, 
Disarmed them from the fight ! 

Let Sethon’s allies answer make— 
Small legions of the field, 

Whose teeth devoured the bow of cane, 
The arrow and the shield! 

(Small timorous dwellers of the turf 
Whose foes beset each way ! 

Yet, to an old and sacred realm 
’T was ye that saved the day !) 


In Vulcan’s temple Egypt’s king 
Gives thanks unto the God, 

For that the mighty Framer raised 
Such allies frem the sod. 

In Vulcan’s temple Egypt’s king 
In sculptured stone doth stand, 

With bowéd head and musing eyes,— 
A fleld-mouse in his hand ! 

And on the statue’s base these words 
In golden work appear : 

“* Now, whosoever looks on me, 
Let him the Gods revere!” 

Wat New Buicuton, N. Y. 


THE FOOTHILLER'S DAUGHTER. 
BY ARTHUR J. PILLSBURY. 


Il, 











**Kin ye sing?’ Jess asked Archer one 
evening, as they were riding toward his 
boarding place. 

‘Yes, a little. Why?’ 

‘* Ef you'd start a singin’ school ?” 

*““Would they ‘keer much erbout it,’ 
do you reckon ?” he asked, quizzically. 

“I reckon they would, and a heap. 
They’d come from mos’ everywhere. Ye 
fiddles, too, don’t yer? I hearn how Mis’ 
Borden said ye had a fiddle but didn’t 
fiddle none ; but I ‘lowed ef ye had a fid- 
dle ye’d fiddle sometimes when ye felt 
like it.” 

‘““Why yes, I have a violin; but the 
truth is I haven’t felt so very much like 
playing since coming to Wilkerson’s 
Flats.” 

‘Kin ye fiddle real good? Kin ye beat 
Bud Larkin, do yereckon? Bud’sa power 
at fiddlin’, Grandpap says thar ain’t no 
man in the Flats kin hold a candle to 
him, and Grandpap ain’t called no bad 
fiddler hisself.” 

‘*Why, Jess, I do not krow whether I 
can beat your crack performer or not, I 


am sure ; but my friends have said that I 
play very well. But,” he added, a little 
suspicious as to what might be coming, 
‘I never play for dances. Most of my 
music is religious or classical.” 

- ‘Ligious fiddlin’ !” exclaimed Jess, ‘I 
never hearn tell of that afore ; but it’ll be 
right peert. We-uns be powerful ’ligious. 
Ef you'd give out thar’d be singin’ school 
Saturday evenin’, and then, kinder keerless 
like, pick up your fiddle ’nd drap’em a 
chune beatin’ Bud Larkin scan’lous, ev- 
erybody’d sen’ thar chiliun ter school and 
come theirselves ef you axed ’em. But ef 
ye cayn’t beat Bud Larkin ’tain’t no use 
ter say fiddle ter nobody. Cayn’t ye 
fetch yer fiddle over this evenin’ so Grand- 
pap kin hear ye oncet?” Archer assented 
readily enough, and Jess cantered off 
home, greatly solicitous as to the quality 
of her teacher’s “‘ fiddlin’.” 

Archer kept his appointment and ar- 
rived at Old Ben Ware’s just as the sun 
went down. ‘‘I came by invitation of 
Jess,” he said, apologetically, accepting a 
stool she had brought into the dooryard 
and beginning at once to tighten his bow 
and put his instrument in tune. Little 
attention was paid to his coming, and if 
he had waited for an invitation to play 
he had waited until doomsday. 

‘““What can I play that will reach 
these people?” he mused, as he improvised 
a strain of one and then another quality. 
‘“‘Anything classical will certainly be lost, 
and as for sacred music, [ am sure I 
haven’t an idea what they are familiar 
with. How stupid that I did not inquire 
of Jess! Let me see, tho. Old Ben and 
Grandmother there came originally from 
Tennessee, not so very far from the bor- 
der, I think he told me. Wonder if they 
will remember this”—and he struck bold- 
ly off into ‘‘ Old Kentucky Home.” 

Not many measures had floated out be- 
tween the oaks toward the brown, grassy 
hills before pipes came out of listening 
mouths, if mouths which are distended 
rapturously may properly be said to listen, 
and lank forms gathered near and squat- 
ted upon the ground. Even the hounds 
forsook their vigils at the gate and, 
sprawling at the player’s feet, wagged 
their tails and blinked their eyes in con- 
scious approval. 

Archer had made a hit and knew it ; but 
without waiting for a breath to be drawn 
switched suddenly off upon the ‘‘ Mocking 
Bird,” a tune that every one who fiddies 
fiddles as soon and as often as ever he 
can, and which the young man shrewdly 
conjectured would be Bud Larkin’s strong 
suit; and he played with all the skill he 
could command. He did not greatly 
care for the piece except for the oppor- 
tunity it gave for a display of skill in exe- 
cution, and it served its purpose. 

**T reckon Bud Larkin will have to put 
another kink in that ar bow of his’n afore 
he kin ekill that ar,” one of the young 
men drawled, as the concluding strains 
died away. 

“*Ekill that ar!’” exclaimed Old Ben 
Ware, rising from his sat and reaching 
his clinched hand high above his head— 
***ekill that ar!’ Bud Larkin ain’t no- 
whar! Stranger,give meyer han’. Thar 
ain’t no man what kin fiddle like that ar 
what Old Ben Ware won't be a friend to 
ary day in the week. I’m proud ter 
know ye.” 

The vehemence of the old man’s coming 
over nearly took Archer’s breath away ; 
but when each man, woman and child in 
that numerous househdld formed in sol- 
emn procession and, filing by, shook him 
by the hand with a fervor little short of 
devotional, the ludicrousness of it became 
irresistible, and the hero broke the spell 
with a peal of laughter such as had not 
awakened the sleepy echoes at the Flats 
for many a day; but the verdict was in 
and the victory won. 

The fame of the teacher’s playing went 
out through all the Flats the very next day. 
Some were incredulous, and some, rely- 
ing upon the vehement proclamations of 
Old Ben Ware, did what they could to be- 
little the performances of Bud Larkin and 
extol the musical prowess of the teacher 
whose playing they had not heard. 
Others stood Ly their local hero and pro- 
fessed to having repeatedly noticed that 





Old Ben liked best the thing he heard 
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last; but upon one point all were agreed, 
and if the teacher was really going to 
start a sivging school and would ‘‘drap a 
chune er two,” at the beginning, they 
would be there to hear him. 

The appointed day came, and the people 
began to arrive before it was yet dark. 
How they came or where they came from 
was a mystery ; but, for the first time in 
its history, the schoolhouse became filled 
almost to bursting. 

Archer opened the school with a famil- 
iar talk on music. He spoke of it as one 
of the chief blessings which God had 
given, and how precious it is to those who 
love it. He thought, too, that people who 
loved music could learn to love other of 
God's blessings not less sweet—finally 
closing his remarks by saying that there 
were musicians in the world the latchets 
of whose shoes he would be unworthy to 
loosen, and they must not expect too 
much from him; but he would gladly 
teach them all he knew. 

He took up his violin. It was an old 
instrument, an heirloom in the family, 
and its tones were sweet and clear and 
strong. He thrummed the strings, 
turned one a hair, tightened his bow and 
swung grandly out into the full current 
of ‘‘Sweet By and By.” It had always 
been a favorite, but he had never ren- 
dered it better than then; and yet he was 
not without misgivings as to its effect 
upon the audience. His ear had detected 
sounds of half-smothered turbulence in 
the back part of the house, and there 
were faces bearing expressions which he 
did not like to see; but with the first 
clear notes all was hushed and the per- 
former had his audience at command. 
Perceiving this, he did not stop at the 
conclusion of the piece to permit a verdict 
to be formed, but glided softly into 
‘* Hush, My Babe, Lie Still and Slumber.” 

They were a simple people, these ‘* Wil- 
kerson Flatters,” and almost the only 
bright spot in their starved lives was 
their ‘‘fiddlin’.” They were not, many 
of them, without skill in a rude way ; but 
Archer's trained and sympathetic execu- 
tion was a revelation. Streaming eyes 
told him how unequivocally he had con- 
quered and, laying his instrument gently 
upon the desk, he folded his arms and 
stood silently gazing upon the enraptured 
and mellowed audience. Suddenly there 
was astir in the rear of the room and a 
tall but beardless youth strode to the desk 

_ and confronted him. 

“Stranger,” the young man said, “I 
am Bud Larkin, and the way people 
talked about your fiddlin’ and mine riled 
me. Ef you hadn’t been no pumpkins 
ter speak of ’tain’t unlikely we'd a rid ye 
out’n the Flats afore mawnin’; but Old 
Ben Ware’s plumb right. Bud Larkin 
ain’t nowhar aside of ye; an’ ef you'll 
show me how ter fiddle like that ar I’ll be 
your faithful dog forever. I’m six feet 
two in my stockin’s but wouldn’t know 
my name ef I was ter see it in prent’n’ big 
as the side of Hatchet Mounting, ’nd ’'m 
er comin’ ter school er Monday ef you'll 
let me.” 

Archer’s triumph left nothing to be de- 
sired. He announced a Sunday-szhool 
for the succeeding day and had it well 
attended. Monday his school was not 
only filled with thildren, but there were 
bearded men and married women among 
his pupils, and all were studious and re- 
spectful. As the fall term drew toward 
its close the teacher was able to-send such 
a report to the County Superintendent as 
drew forth unstinted praise— And then the 
diphtheria came. 


It was a great disappointment to gruff 
old Dr. Archer that his only son 
should choose a path through life other 
than the one he himself had trod; but 
then he had been disappointed in Royal 
in more particulars than one, and he 
could bear this also. The boy’s dreamy, 
unpractical ways perplexed and nettled 
him; and yet Royal had been a valued 
assistant at times and had learned quite 
enough first and last to entitle him to a 
physician's diploma, but had not taken 
it. He had been found particularly use- 
ful in the sick room and, moreover, had 
assisted his father through two distress- 
ingly severe epidemics of diphtheria. 





When, therefore, upon the iast day of 
school prior to the holiday vacation, a 
little child came to him and complained 
that her throat hurt her, Archer needed 
no second glance to be assured that his 
little pupil was stricken with diphtheria 
in a virulent form. Summarily dismiss- 
ing school he wrapped the ailing one 
snugly in his greatcoat and quickly bore 
her home. Then, securing a pack animal, 
he spurred away to the nearest town driv- 
ing the pack horse before him. 

It was late that night when Archer re- 
turned ; for the trail led over the mountain 
and was long and rough, and the tired 
pack animal was glad enough to be re- 
lieved of his burden. There were tinc- 
tures, powders and liniments, delicacies 
for convalescents and conveniences for the 
sick room. The diphtheria had been very 
severe down in the valley that fall, but 
Wilkerson’s Flats were so high and dry, 
so secluded from the rest of the world, 
that Archer hoped it would be spared a 
visitation ; but now that the disease had 
found a lodging place he was fearful that 
it would sweep the whole settlement 
through ; and so it did. The ill-housed, 
ill-clad and blood-impoverished people 
offered but a feeble resistance to the dis- 
ease, which was of a malignant type ; and 
there was scarcely a home in all the Flats 
which did not mourn the loss of one or 
more from the fold. Old as well as young 
were taken, 

For days and nights together Royal 
Archer scarcely touched his head to a 
pillow, and he did not lay aside his cloth- 
ing for weeks. Galloping from house to 
house, at all hours of the day or night, he 
ministered to the sick, burned and disin- 
fected, made gruels and broths, instructed, 
scolded, commanded, spoke words of com- 
fort to the stricken, and closed the eyes of 
the dead. Wherever he went in daylight 
hours, and often in the night, Jess was 
at his elbow. Archer protested ; but, ‘*I 
reckon I kin go whar you kin,” she said ; 
and where Archer’s mare galloped Jess’s 
pony ran. 

It was well for others that Jess had her 
way ; for when children struggled against 
the hand of Archer, screaming with 
agony, they submitted to have their 
throats cleansed by Jess with scarcely a 
murmur. Jess seemed no longer a child, 
but to have leaped at once to the estate of 
capable womanhood, with a hand ever 
steady, and eyes which did not flinch when 
gazing into the very face of death. Peo- 
ple stood aghast at her behavior and, ever 
superstitious to a degree, whispered from 
one to another that Archer had her under 
an evil spell, and no good would come of 
it. Their going and coming were every- 
where attended with sullen looks tho their 
errand was mercy; for it was said that 
the affliction came upon the people be- 
cause of the school, and that the fault lay 
at the feet of Royal Archer and Jessie 
Ware. 

The holidays went by—such holidays! 
—and January was far spent before the 
scourge abated; but at last no new cases 
were reported and those not dead were 
convalescing. Jess, worn out with watch- 
ing, had remained at home for a day; and 
Archer, haggard, unshaven, soiled and 
weary nigh unto death, crept away to his 
cabin and to his bed; for he no longer 
boarded at Borden’s. Unable to endure 
the unvarying fare of biscuit, bacon and 
black coffee, he had, at Jess’s suggestion, 
purchased a squatter’s possessory right to 
a claim with a cabin on it, and now had a 
home of his own wherein he was master 
and matron, cook and chambermaid, all 
within his own proper person. 

It was not much of an affair, that bach- 
elor’s hall ; but it was clean and sweet and 
quiet, and served the teacher’s purpose 
well, Besides, there was a full quarter- 
section of the claim, and much of it was 
arable and could be irrigated from a 
stream which came rollicking down from 
the mountains all summer long. Jess 
loved the riotous little river even more 
than she loved the great, jagged moun- 
tain which gave it birth; for the moun- 
tain was a solemn old fellow, and only 
put on a glad face when sun and cloud 
were playing at hide and seek among its 
hundred cafions; but at such times it ap- 
peared to have forgotten sorrow and 





laughed outright. As for the stream, 
well, it was almost always happy—much 
happier than Jess and more noisy too; but 
once in awhile its waters ran high, and 
then it was terrible, Jess had often wished 
that Grandpap lived on the river instead 
of on the ‘‘ branch,” where she could see 
the great mountain standing full and 
square against the morning sky; but when 
the teacher bought the place she was 
almost as well content as tho Grandpap 
had gotten it. 

The sun was getting low when Archer 
awoke. He had slept through the night 
and nearly through the day, and would 
have gone right on sleeping through an- 
other night had not Burt Scruggins come 
tugging at the bedclothes, calling: ‘‘Teach- 
er, teacher, wake up! Jess is tuck—tuck 
this mawnin’, ’nd I reckoned I orter tell 
ye.” 

‘*What’s that?’ Archer exclaimed, 
springing from his bed and grasping the 
boy by the shoulder ; ‘‘ what’s that you 
say ?” 

‘Jess is tuck. Tuck this mawnin’ !” 

“Jess? What time is it? Bring my 
horse, quick!” and the enfeebled youth, 
scarce half recovered from the disease, 
hastened to obey; but he had no more 
than reached the pasture gate when 
Archer, half clad, dashed by him, threw 
the saddle upon his mare, and spurred 
away as fast as she could carry him. 

Archer had used every means within 
his power to fortify Jess against the dis- 
ease, and, having escaped so long, he 
hoped she would escape it altogether ; 
but it was not to be so. A single glance 
sufticed to assure him that his little 
friend and helper had taken the disease, 
and that her case was likely to be a severe 
one. It sufficed also to bring the hot 
blood to his cheeks, and rouse within him 
an indignatiou he had not felt before. 

The child was lying upon a pallet in a 
corner of the living room; peevish chil- 
dren were fretting about her, women 
were scolding, and men with heavy boots 
were tramping in and out. Tobacco 
smoke so pervaded the atmosphere as to 
render objects half indistinguishable ; 
and, if anything at all had been done for 
the little sufferer, there was nothing to 
indicate the fact. 

Jess raised such pleading, distressful 
eyes to Archer when he entered that he 
forgot the customary civilities of greeting 
and, rushing at once to her side : *‘ This is 
no place for you,” he said; ‘you must 
come with me ;” and, stooping, folded the 
coverlid about her as if to take her in his 
arms. 

‘* Well, if that ar ain’t tollerable peert !” 
snarled the grandmother from her corner ; 
‘*tekin’ our own chile from out’n our own 
house without’n so much ez sayin’ how- 
dy! Anda house full of men a-stan’in’ 
roun’ a-lettin’ of him do it! Sech ouda- 
cious doin’s I never seed nowhar! Curse 
the day ye ever came!” she screamed, 
rising from her chair and pointing her 
long, withered finger at Archer. ‘‘ Curse 
the day ye ever came, I say! Ye fetched 
fuss ’nd worry ’nd pestilence ’nd death ! 
Ye’ve bewitched the chile, ’nd now ye’d 
be a-tekin’ of her away ; but ye shay’n’t 
do it! You Ben! You Jefferson! You 
Ike!” Then, advancing again upon the 
intruder, hissing and snarling like a 
witch of the heath, ‘ Be off with ye!” 
she skrieked—be off, Isay! Thar’s been 
no peace sence ye kum hyer, ’nd thar’ll 
be no peace till ye’r gone !” 

Her venomous words roused the men 
from their lethargy, and they strode 
toward the door as if to bar the teacher’s 
passage out. 

Then broke forth that spirit of the lion 
which, all unsuspected, slept within the 
breast of this tall Ohioan. ‘‘Old Ben 
Ware !” he cried, rising to his full hight, 
and shaking his clinched hand before the 
old man’s face, ‘‘ you shall not keep her 
here in this kennel of human hounds. 
That child is an angel. You were not 
worthy that she should be born under 
your roof. Your son, whom we buried, 
was not worthy to be her father, and that 
woman there was not worthy to be her 
mother. God sent me to her half across 
this continent, and she shall not be mur- 
dered by your brutish ignorance and 
dumb neglect. The man who stands be- 





twixt her and me in this extremity endan- 
gers his life ; do you understand? Stand 
aside there!” and gathering the child to 
his arms and crying to the mother to fol- 
low, he swung into his saddle and, ten- 
derly bearing his burden, rode away to his 
cabin. 

The mother came cantering after on 
Jess’s pony ; thechild was slipped between 
fresh, white sheets ; the room was made 
fragrant with evergreen, and a partly 
opened window afforded needful ventila- 
tion ; but there were dull and heavy days 
to come. There was never a complaint, 
never a protesting hand raised against the 
cruel swab, nor a whimper because of the 
burning medicine. Day after day she 
suffered in silence, speaking only with 
eyes which followed Archer everywhere, 
If Archer slept, it was sitting in his chair 
with head bowed upon the sick one’s bed, 
Every dose of medicine was administered 
by his hand alone, and the mother’s min- 
istrations were directed by signs rather 
than by word ; for the teacher’s heart was 
too full to admit of speech. 

‘** Please, dear God, let me keep my Jes- 
sie! Please, dear God, let me keep my 
sweet Jess, and I will feed thy sheep!” No 
other form of prayer had place in Archer’s 
heart ; but a thousand times a day was 
this inarticulate petition reverently laid 
at the foot of the throne of grace. 

It was afternoon. The watcher had 
done all he could, but the disease had not 
spent its force, tho it was evident that the 
crisis was not far off. There had been 
showers at times during the day, and the 
sun, bursting through the clouds and fall- 
ing upon the little pepper tree at the gate, 
made the raindrops clinging to its pend- 
ant foliage dance and _ glisten like 
burnished jewels. Jess saw it through 
her window and smiled, then, turning her 
eyes to where Archer’s violin hung against 
the wall, looked upon it wistfully ; and 
he, comprehending, took it from its peg 
and drew the bow lightly across the 
strings, aimlessly at first, but soon, ac- 
companied by it, his voice floated gently 
out upon that hymn of resignation : 

* Father, whate’er of earthly bliss, 
Thy sovereign will denies ; 
Accepted at the throne of grace, 
Let my petition rise.” 

Never kefore had Archer felt the burden 
of that hymn as he felt it then, nor had 
he ever played or sung as he played and 
sung that afternoon; and when the de- 
parting sua fell athwart the landscape it 
seemed that the gates of glory had opened 
wide and Heaven’s own effulgence bathed 
the earth. He ceased to play and bowed 
his head for the thousandth breathing of 
his prayer. A little, wan, transparent 
hand stole out from under the coverlid, 
and, taking bis, raised it to blistered lips 
and kissed it; and Archer, looking up, 
saw through his own hot tears the stream- 
ing eyes of Jess ; but she was smiling. 

‘‘T am goin’ ter git well,” she said, 
slowly and softly—*‘ goin’ ter git well ter 
help you. Iam goin’ ter help you always, 
{reckon. It’pears like I be somehow— 
help—you ter—make we-uns like you- 
uns,” and pressing Archer’s hand tight to 
her bosom, Jess slept, slept peacefully. 
breathing deep and regularly. There was 
no more strangling, no more catching at 
the breath, fighting for life. The crisis 
had been safely passed, and Jess was g0- 
ing to get well and help Royal, help bim 
make her people like his people. Kneel- 
ing at the bedside of sleeping Jess, Archer 
consecrated his life, and hers, to the work 
of the regeneration of Wilkerson’s Flats. 


For seven full years did Royal Archer 
and Jessie Ware serve the people of Wil- 
kerson’s Flats, studying and teaching, 
planning and working—striving to make 
the settlers industrious, frugal, intelligent; 
and that an example of thrift might not 
be wanting in their midst, Archer himself 
plowed and planted, pruned and grafted ; 
made his own fields productive and his 
own affairs prosperous, and their efforts 
were not lost on the community. It was 
not an easy task to re-establish the school 
when at length the diphtheria had de- 
parted ; but the class in practice upon the 
violin was the nucleus about which the 
rest of the people were gathered and 
school and scholars prospered... 
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Seven years, and there was a wedding 
at the church, for Jess had returned from 
Berkely, where she had spent two years 
at school, and was going to help Royal— 
help him always as she had promised. 

Surely it is a well-dressed and comely 
throng pouring forth from the little white 
church among the slender, trembling pop- 
lara, showering congratulations and roses 
all the way to the coach in waiting at the 
gate. If one were curious enough to lis- 
ten, critically, to the hum of happy voices 
one might catch a quaint expression now 
and then and his ear certainly would detect 
a strange intonation and languid drawl- 
ing of the words; but he could not find 
a soberer, kindlier people anywhere or one 
more tenderly sincere in wishing godspeed 
to a bridal party. Some of the older 

women wear sunbonnets, it is true, and 
some of the older men may be caught sur- 
reptitiously chewing away as tho their 
lives depended upon the rapidity with 
which they moved their jaws; but every 
face is beaming, and many pairs of young 
eyes sparkle with intelligence. 

But the rems are tightening in the 
hands of the driver, the long lash swings 
free, there is a falling back from the big 
coach, the leaders rear and the wheelers 
spring to their places, a hundred good- 
bys are shouted, an old shoe or two is 
flung awkwardly into the air, rice rattles 
upon the roof, handkerchiefs wave, and 
Royal and Jessie Archer are borne away 
from Wilkerson’s Flats. x 

The stage stops at the ‘‘ gap” to allow 
two newly wedded lovers to scramble to 
thesummit of Old Storm Rock for a part- 
ing look at the old scenes. It is past 
Thanksgiving time, and the first rains of 
winter have cleared the atmosphere, 
washed the summer’s dust from the trees, 
and faintly tinged the hills ; but roses are 
still blooming, and orange and lemon 
trees are glossy and green. It is true that 
the fig trees are bare save for solitary 
leaves clinging pendant here and there to 
pudgy boughs like clumsy-fingered mit- 
tens hung up to dry ; and the orchards 
and vineyards are more than half denuded; 
but it is a pleasing picture the young 
couple see looking down from the lofty 
cliff upon the low-lying flats and valleys 
betwixt the steepy hills and ridges. 

The old worm or brush fences are gone, 
and stout posts and boards or cypress 
hedges have taken their places. The rick- 
ety shanties, too, are nearly all gone, and 
in their stead are neatly painted cottages 
of modern pattern. The church stands 
clean and white among the oaks, and its 
spire o’ertops them ; but it is not so impos- 
ing as the big schoolhouse recently built 
across the way. The box factory, that 
first venture im mechanics, which fur- 
nished winter work and made the rushing 
river work as well; the packing house, 
where fruits and raisins are made ready 
for the market ; the creamery and saw- 
mill—all help to impart a prosperous ap- 
pearance to the view ; and then there are 
those threads of silver, the irrigating 
canals, spun all along the slopes and hill- 
sides, and which appear to carry water 
uphill, but do not. Standing upon that 
pinnacle of rocks the young husband and 
wife were in full view of the villagers. 
The mill whistles shrieked a parting salu- 
tation, and handkerchiefs fluttered from 
every garden gate, 

““* He who, by promoting industry, feeds 
the hungry and clothes the naked cannot 
be least among the servants of God.’” 
And Jess, looking up, wondered why 
Royal had said it. 

“1 ought to have told you before,” he 
said, noticing the look of inquiry upon 
the face of his wife, ‘but the truth is I 
have scarcely thought of it for years I 
hava been so very busy. I once asked a 
young woman to be my wife. That was 
before I ever saw you ; but I was a dream- 
er then and fancied that it was only in 
the ministry that one might truly serve 
God. She rejected my suit, frankly declar- 
ing her preference for a hearty, pushing 
man of affairs who, in making a place for 
ena and him, would also make room 

a — for many incapable ones and 

em honest work to do. Such a 
One, she thought, could not be least 
among the servants of God. I thought 
very ill of the doctrine then but, thanks 


to you! my little wife, I believe I see 
clearer now. 

‘“We are going to Ohio, dear,” Royal 
said, drawing the little woman closer to 
his side, ‘‘ to see if we have indeed made 
your people like my people as you wished; 
but I fear we have not. I doubt if in all 
Ohio we shall find a community so truly 
prosperous, so contented, so beautiful as 
this one at our feet ; for here we have am- 
bition without greed and contentment 
with neither poverty nor slothfulness. It 
may be, dear,” he added, ‘‘ that I shall 
want you to stay in Ohio to help me make 
we-uns like you-uns.” 

**No, no, not one bit of it,” Jess de- 
clared; ‘‘if we find that your people really 
need making over we shall have to bring 
them here to dothe making ; for you can- 
not be spared’from the Flats just yet, and 
there is that pretty cottage among the 
orange trees. I cannot give that up on 
apy account ; but that young woman who 
was so good as to jilt you for my sake, I 
must look her up and—and thank her. I 
shall not be jealous one bit, for did not 
her little speech lead to all of this at our 
feet? Say it again, won’t you? I want 
to commititto memory. How does it go? 
‘He who by promoting industry’— 1 de- 
clare I am stuck already.” 

There was a laughing scudding down 
the hill, the long lash cracked, the leaders 
plunged, the wheelers bent to their work, 
and the great, lumbering coach went 
spinning down the grade, bound for the 
nearest railway station, 
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THE CART BEFORE THE STEER. 


BY CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS, 





‘* LANDRY !” shouted Squire Bateman, 
emerging from the big red door of the 
barn, with a pitchfork in his hand. 

Landry, an excitable little Frenchman, 
appeared suddenly around the wood- 
house, as if he had just been waiting to be 
called. 

‘‘Landry,” said the Squire, ‘‘ you’re go- 
in’ in to Coleville this mornin’ for that 
feed, ain’t you?” 

‘Yes, sare,” responded Landry. 

The farmer considered for a moment, 
chewing thoughtfully on a head of wheat. 
Then he continued: ‘‘ You’d better take 
the black an’ white steer along, and leave 
him at Murphy’s, as you pass. He’s fat 
now as he'll ever be, an’ it’s jest a waste o’ 
feed to keep on stuffin’ the critter.” 

“’Ow’ll I take him, sare ?” queried Lan- 
dry. 

**Oh,” replied the Squire, rather impa- 
tiently, turning back into the barn, ‘“‘hitch 
him to the back o’ the cart. He'll lead all 
right !” 

On this point Landry seemed doubtful. 
He scratched his head anxiously for a mo- 
ment, and then darted off in his nervous 
way, so unlike the deliberateness of hired 
men in general, to carry out his employ- 
er’s orders. 

The black and white steer was a raw- 
boned beast, about three years old, 
with no disposition to take on fat. There 
was a wild, roving expression in his eye 
which made Landry, who knew cattle 
well and appreciated the differences in 
their dispositions, very doubtful as to his 
docility when being led to market. In 
Squire Bateman’s eyes, however, a steer 
was a steer; and if one could be led so could 
another. Squire Bateman had a constitu- 
tional hatred of exceptions. 

When Landry was ready to start he 
hitched the steer to the cart-tail with a 
strong halter, and set out with misgiv- 
ings. But the steer proved docility itself. 
It trotted along in indolent good humor, 
holding its head high and sniffing the 
fresh, meadow-scented air with delight. 
By the time they reached the top of 
Barnes’s Hill, a long descent, about two 
miles this side of Coleville, Landry had 
made up his mind that he had done the 
animal an injustice. But just at this 
stage in the journey something took place, 
as things will so long as Fate remains the 
whimsical creature she is. 

It chan‘ed that a party of wheelmen 
from Halifax, on a tour through the 
Cornwallis valley and the Evangeline 
regions, arrived at the top of the hill 








when Landry and his charge were about 





halfway down. The bicyclists were rid- 
ing in a long line, single file. Their 
leader knew the country, and he knew 
that Barnes's Hill was smooth and safe 
for ‘‘coasting.” Some of the riders, the 
leader among them, were on the old- 
fashioned high wheels, while others rode 
the less conspicuous ‘‘Safeties.” Each 
man, as he dipped over the edge of the 
slope, flung his legs over the handles and 
luxuriously ‘‘let her go.” They saw the 
team ahead, but there was abundance of 
room for safe passing. 

Now Squire Bateman’s black-and-white 
steer had been brought up behind the Gas- 
perean hills, where the wheelman delights 
not to wander. A bicycle, therefore, was 
in his eyes a novel and terrifying sight. 
As the whirling and gleaming apparition 
flashed past he snorted fiercely, and 
sprang aside with a violence that almost 
upset the cart. Landry sprang to his feet, 
grinding his teeth with excitement and 
wrath, and the next wheelman slipped 
radiantly by. This was too much for the 
black-and-white steer, and on the third 
wheel he made a desperate but ineffectual 
charge. 

Ineffectual, did I say? Well, only so 
far as that wheel was concerned ; but he 
flung himself so far across the way that 
the next rider could not avoid the obsta- 
cle. The tall wheel struck the animal 
amidships, so to speak; and the rider 
went right on and landed in a dismal 
heap. The other riders darted aside, up 
the bank, into the fence, stopping them- 
selves gracefully or ungracefully, but at 
any cost avoiding the now quite demented 
beast that was blocking their way. 

The animal made a frantic dash at the 
unfortunate wheelman in the gutter, who 
had picked himself up with difficulty and 
was feeling for broken bones. He was 
beyond the steer’s reach, but discreetly 
hobbled to the fence and placed that wel- 
come barrier between him and the foe. 
The fury of the animal’s charge, however, 
had swung the cart right across the road, 
and now the frightened horse began to 
plunge and rear. Landry held him in 
partial control, and the next instant the 
steer made a second mad rush, this time 
aiming at the bicycle which had struck 
him, and which now lay in the gutter. 
He reached the offending wheel, but at 
the same time he upset the cart. Out 
went Landry like a rubber ball, and the 
horse, kicking himself free of the traces, 
set out at a highly creditable pace for 
Coleville. 

The rage of the little Frenchman, as he 
picked himself up, was Homeric. He 
abused the bellowing and bounding brute 
with an eloquence which, had it been ex- 
pressed in English, would have made the 
wheelmen on the other side of the fence 
depart in horror. Then he seized a fence 
stake and rushed into close quarters, re- 
solved to enforce his authority. 

At the moment of Landry’s attack, the 
steer had his horns very much engaged in 
the wheel of the bicycle. As the fence stake 
came down with impressive emphasis 
across his haunches, he tossed the ma- 
chine in air and charged on his assailant 
with great nimbleness and _ ferocity. 
Landry just escaped, by springing over 
the body of the cart ; and at this juncture 
he congratulated himself that he had 
hitched the animal by so strong a halter. 

By this time the bicyclists had reunited 
their forces a little below. Their leader, 
with the dismounted wheelman, now 
came to rescue the suffering wheel. But 
there was no such thing as getting near 
it. The steer stood guard over his prize, 
with an air that forbade any interference. 

‘Tt isn’t much good now, anyway,” 
grumbled the victim. ‘‘I guess I’ll have 
to hobble on as far as Coleville, and bor- 
row or hire another wheel there. This 
ain’t worth mending, now.” 

‘* Oh, nonsense !” replied the leader ; ‘‘a 
few dollars will put it all right. We'll 
leave it at Coleville to be sent back to Hal- 


ifax by express, and McInerney ’II fix it so | 


you’d never know it had been broken !” 

‘* Well,” rejoined the discomfited one, 
‘IT don’t see how we're going to get hold 
of it, anyway.” 

To this sentiment the steer bellowed his 
adherence. The leader of the wheelmen, 
however, glancing around at the encour- 





aging countenances of his party, drew a 
small revolver from his hip-pocket. 

‘Don’t you think,” he said, addressing 
Landry, ‘‘ we ought to shoot this beast? 
He is blocking the highway, and he is a 
menace to all passers-by.” ; 

The astute Landry meditated for a mo- 
ment. 

‘“*What might be your name, sare?” he 
inquired, 

'**My name’s Vroot—Walter Vroot, of 
Halifax,” replied the wheelman. 

‘*Eef you shoot ze steer, sare, Squire 
Bateman he make you pay for’eem, sure,” 
said Landry. 

At this there rose 4 chorus of indigna- 
tion led by the discomfited one. But Mr. 
Vroot turned on his heel, thrusting his 
revolver back into his pocket. 

‘*Perhaps,” said he to Landry, “ you'll 
be so good as to bring the bicycle into 
Coleville with you when you come.” 

‘*Sare,” said Landry, ‘‘’ow is dat pos- 
seeble? I goin to Coleville right now to 
look after my ’orse.” 

In a few minutes the wheelmen had 
vanished in a slender and gleansing line, 
Landry and the wheelless one (whose 
name, by the way, was Smith) were 
tramping dejectedly townward, and the 
steer was left in absolute possession of the 
cart, the wheel, and a portion of the 
Queen’s highway. 

In a short time the situation might have 
become monotonous for the animal, as the 
road was dry and dusty, and the rich, 
short grass of the roadside beyond his 
reach. But just as he had got tired of 
demolishing the bicycle there came a di- 
version, A light carriage, containing a 
lady and gentleman, appeared over the 
crest of the hill. The occupants of the 
carriage were surprised and vexed at the 
obstacle before them. 

**T think it’s perfectly outrageous,” said 
the lady, ‘‘ the way these country people 
leave their vehicles right in the middle of 
the road !” 

‘* There seems to have been some acci- 
dent !” remarked the man, soothingly. 

‘* What business had they going away 
and leaving things that way?” retorted 
the lady, sharply. ‘‘ You'll have to get 
out and remove that animal, before we 
try to pass.” 

By this time the horse, a mild, livery- 
stable creature, was almost within reach 
of the angry steer, whose tail twitched 
ominously. The next instant, with a 
deep, grunting bellow, he charged at the 
horse, who reared and backed just in 
time to save himself. The carriage came 
within an ace of upsetting, and the lady 
shrieked hysterically. The man sprang 
out and seized the horse by the head. 
The lady flung herself out desperately 
over the back. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, my dear !” said the 
map. ‘‘The animal is securely fastened 
to the cart, and seems to have been placed 
there to guard the way. They seem to 
have very strange customs in Nova 
Scotia !” 

‘*What will we do?” queried the lady, 
tearfully, gazing at the pawing and roar- 
ing steer. 

‘Why, there’s nothing to do but take 
down a piece of the fence, and drive 
around. There’s no occasion for alarm !” 
replied the man. 

He backed the horse a little way and 
then tied him to the fence while he made 
an opening. Then he made another open- 
ing at a safe distance below the obstacle, 
led the horse and carriage through, put 
the lady back into the seat, and continued 
his journey philosopbically. Inthe course 
of the next hour a number of other trav- 
elers approached, and taking in the situ- 
ation, followed the new route through 
the fields. The steer invariably bellowed, 
and plunged and lashed himself into mad 
rage in trying to get at them ; but Squire 
Bateman’s halter and rope did their duty, 
and all his efforts proved futile. 

But meanwhile the most astounding re- 
ports were flying about Coleville. Landry 
had secured the horse and related the ex- 
act truth of the whole affair; but the 
various romantic and exciting embellish- 
ments of wayfarers found most favor in 
the eventless country town. A little 
squad of men with guns set forth to quell 





the nuisance, and hard on their heels fol- 
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lowed Landry, bent on saving the property 
of his employer. 


how securely their antagonist was teth- 


their errand. The brute’s rage was so 
blind and fierce that they amused them- 
selves for a little with the sport of tanta- 
lizing him. They would approach almost 


within his reach, and then dart back to a | 


safer-looking distance, and presently the 
animal was a mass of sweat and froth, 


Ai last, just as one of the men raised his 
rifle with the intention of ending the play, 
the animal threw himself in one of his 
maddest charges. 

Landry had just come up. The instant 
the steer fell he rushed forward, threw 
his coat over its head, and knotted the 
arms under its jaws. Breathless and be- 
wildered, the panting brute ceased its 
struggles and lay quite still. 
ment or two it was lifted to its feet, the 


bled a human bully, who is always brave 


| when might is on his side, but cowardly 
When the party drew near, and realized | 


when right, backed by cool courage, bars 


his way. After nine years of happiness 
ered, they were in no haste to complete | 


and plenty, Limpy died of old age, and 
his owner, whom I shall call Mr. Linburg, 


| thought enough of him to dig a little 


grave for his remains. 


Mr. Linburg’s next pet belonged to a 


| chipmunk family found in some parts of 
| Nevada. 
churned with red dust of the highway. | 


The common chipmunk is a suspicious 
rascal, and can never be made a really 


| good pet. Therare kind I speak of is one- 


half larger than the other, lacks his bushy 
tail, is slower and less graceful in his 
movements; but as he can be easily tamed 


, and has intelligence enough to make him 


an amusing performer of many little 


| tricks, he is well worth a pet-lover’s at- 


In a mo- | 


halter was unhitched from the cart-tail, | 


and Landry set out for Coleville, with the 


lamb. 
WInpsor, N. 8. 
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COMPOSITION DAY. 


BY LOUISA H, BRUCE, 





*TWAS “‘ composition day” in school— 
That dreaded of all days ; 

The subject was ‘‘ The Chinese Folk” 
And their perplexing ways ; 

And many a little head was racked 
For thought and word and phrase. 


The teacher sat beside the board 
Her ready aid to lend ; 

Explain, advise, hard word to spell, 
And halting clause to mend ; 

Descriptions rare were penciled there, 
And wondrous tales were penned. 


One little girl held up her hand 
As from her seat she rose. 

“Oh, teacher, will you tell me, please, 
However you spell ‘ sews’? 

I’ve tried with all my might, and yet 
I can’t think how it goes.” 


The teacher spelled ““ S-e-w-s— 
That means, of course, to sew 

As women do on seam and hem, 
As I,suppose you know.” 

A frown the childish forehead bore 
Her discontent to show. 


“Tis not that kind at all I want,” 
Here shook her curly head ; 

“Tt doesn’t have a thing to do 
With needle or with thread. 

So spell me, teacher, if you can, 
Another ‘sows’,’’ she said. 


‘*S-o-w-s, it must be, then ; 

To strew the ground with seed.”’ 
Again the head denial signed ; 

‘*That ain’t the word I need. 
I’m just obliged to have it, or 

I can’t get on, indeed.” 


The teacher, puzzled, bade the child 
Repeat the phrase complete. 

“The Chinese twisses down their toes, 
And squeeges up the meat, 

Sose they can’t hardly walk at a 
On such reedic’lous feet.” 

NEWPORT News, VA. 
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SHORT STORIES ABOUT PETS. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 





AN assayer in Eastern Nevada, when | 


visiting Sacramento, Cal., was followed 
to his lodgings by a little woolly dog. One 
of the hind legs of Limpy—as he soon was 


tention. 

He has brownish black stripes on his 
back, but the rest of his body is covered 
with asoft, yellowish fur whitened a little 


on the belly. In shape he is like a prairie 
blindfolded steer following as gently asa | 


dog but is smaller. He lives in the moun- 


| tains, and his habits generally are those of 


| the ground squirrel. 


Mr. Linburg paid an 


| Indian tifty cents for a young chipmunk 
| of this breed. A good-sized cage with a 








| the cage. 


| little creature. 


wheel in it was prepared for Chippy, and 
an inclined railway track was placed in 
front, on which ran a small wheeled 
wagon with a stout cord extending into 
A nut put into this wagon rang 
a tiny bell in the cage, and the occupant 
soon learned to pullon the cord, hand-over- 
hand fashion and get the nut. 

The school children of the town were 
greatly interested in the doings of this 
They came by the dozen, 
and, always behaving well, were allowed 
to keep coming. They brought nuts, and 
when the bell tinkled they pressed forward 
to see thewagon go up and down, As 
soon as the little ‘‘donee” had a good 
supply of nuts stowed away, he gave no 
further heed to the bell. 

Going up into his wheel as if to end the 


| performance, he made that spin for a 


time. After his visitors had lefc he came 
down to test the quality of the nuts he 


| had received. 


When winter approached Chippy be- 


_ came restless, and was given the freedom 


| of the assay office. 





called—had been recently crushed, and, | 


after dressing it, the kind-hearted assayer 


stayed a week in the city to let it heal, so settlers near, I had put up a temporary 


Through a hole in the 
floor he disappeared for four months, but 
one bright April morning when Mr. Lin- 
burg was going to breakfast, a passer-by 
directed his attention to chippy trotting 
at his heels along the sidewalk. He 
caught and carried him home as a long- 
lost friend. 

But now the pet had entered on a dan- 
gerous line of life. He had enjoyed lib- 
erty and demanded license. 

The cage was too small a world for him, 
just as the contracted but safe habits of a 
young man’s home are sometimes de- 
spised and renounced with deadly results. 

Chippy wanted to have the run of the 
office ; to trot out on the sidewalk when- 
ever he pleased, and to play hide-and-seek 
in the firewood pile behind the house. 
When closed in the cage he sulked and 
was no longer an interesting pet. 

The end was near. A back-yard cat 
seized him, and, no doubt, maie of his 
well-nourished body a delicious meal. 

In the summer of 1871, when I was 
prospecting for mineral lodes in Eastern 
Nevada, I had a pleasant experience with 
the kind of chipmunks described above. 


| On a hill having wood and water but no 


as to stand a three hundred mile stage | 


journey ; for in those days there was no 
overland railroad. 


At command he would “ beg,” roll over, 
bark once, twice or thrice, and seemed to 
be greatly pleased if strangers appre- 
ciated his performing efforts. He did not 
bark during the night at street noises; 
but if a person entered the back yard a 
sudden alarm was given. For a dog with 
but three legs he became a surprisingly 
swift runner, as a trespassing cat was 


cabin. When at dinner, one day, a chip- 
munk came to within thirty feet of the 


| door, and, then seeing me, ran off. 
The creature had been well trained. | 


I knew he would return, and a piece of 
meat put down at the point he had reached 
soon tempted him nearer. In a day or 


| two I had so coaxed him with food that 


, to: be tempted inside. 
sure to find. But if the cat knew Limpy | 


well, and faced him with a humpcd-up | 


back and a ruffed-out tail, the pursuer 
fled in terror. In that respect he resem- 


he ran up my legs, sat contentedly on my 
knee,and even jumped on to my open 
hand whea held a foot from the ground. 
A few days later he brought two others, 
and, strange to say, they did not require 
They came as if 
they were old friends, and it looked as if 
Daddy had told them how to act. Still 
later a new pair came along, and I had 
five charming pets well pleased to sit on 





my knees or jump into my open hand. If 
I caught one only a little disapproving 
chatter was uttered ; they never offered 
to bite. With the approach of winter I 
parted from the little fellows with regret. 


In June, 1885, a lady living with her 
husband in Southeastern Arizona, got a 
young mocking-bird, and being told by a 
Mexican woman that males had twelve 
tail feathers, while females had only 
eleven, she believed that her bird was a 
male. In three months he began to sing, 
and for six and a half years he was noted 
for his fine singing powers. He knew his 
name was D ck, and always answered to it 
by looking in the direction from which he 
was addressed. In the midsummer nights 
when the doors were open, his liquid notes 
were heard afar, and often there came 
from a neighboring hill the answering 
song of one of his kind at liberty, He 
sang at his best when two years of age. 
He was greatly attached to his mistress, 
but did not wish her to touch him. As 
she was attending to her household duties 
his eyes followed her every movement. 
His long life proved that he had been 
well cared for. His food was changed 
every other day. Corn meal and chili 
mixed with water was fullowed by crack- 
ers and sweet milk. Occasionally he re- 
ceived a boiled egg yolk. He liked all 
kinds of green fruit. Of vegetables, toma- 
toes, lettuce, peppergrass and parsley 
were his favorites; and grasshoppers and 
flies were always enjoyed. 

On fine days he was hung out in the 
sun; but as kingbirds repeatedly tried to 
kill him he never was exposed unless 
some person was near. He had a bath 
three times a week, and his cage, which 
was large, was kept scrupulously clean. 
He never had any sickness, and died 
seemingly of old age. In a wild state he 
probably would not have lived over three 
or four years. 


A ewe had two lambs, and, having lit- 
tle milk, one of them, a little black fellow, 
was given to a farmer's boy who de- 
lighted in pets. From an old earthenware 
teapot, with the finger of a dogskin glove 
on its spout, he gave the lamb all the 
cow’s milk itcould take. It grew rapidly, 
and for a time was a favorite pet ; but in 
an evil hour the boy taught it to butt, and 
when it had become a powerful ram it 
ceased to be a pet. Fortunately the beast 
had no horns, but his head was hard, and 
his ever-ready propelling force immense. 
After a time he became a nuisance, and 
was put with a band of cattle in a distant 
well-fenced field. An old woman, not 
knowing that the ram was there, at- 
tempted to cross the field, but soon found 
herself prostrate with a huge, black, 
wicked-looking sheep standing over her. 
He was willing to let her alone if she 
kept quiet, but bent on mischief if she 
offered to rise. 

Finding that he liked to have his head 
fondled, she was quick to take advantage 
of his weakness and get him off his guard. 

She lay in a furrow where there was 
plastic clay. Getting a well-mixed ball of 
this in each hand, she suddenly attacked 
both his eyes, and by rubbing and press- 
ing the sticky material into them she got 
away. 

The ram was seen with his head in the 
air turning round and round, and it took 
careful washing to remove the harden- 
ed clay. The beast was sold to a butcher, 
whose apprentice laughed at the hint that 
he might not be able to take him along. 
An hour later a passer-by found the boy 
down, and the ram giving him a bunt 
every time he rose. 

The training in evil ways of that black 
lamb illustrates what is being constantly 
done with human beings. The slum-child 
might be led into virtuous ways, but left 
to surrounding evil influences, he becomes 
at maturity a pest to society. 

Dos CABEZAS, COCHISE CO., ARIZ, 
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THE trolley car had run over Chollie’s 
font, and tbe surgeon had declared an 
amputation necessary. Chollie beckoned 
feebly to his man, who stood apart weep- 
ing. ‘‘ Bwing the doctab a chair, Hopkins,”’ 
said the noble young hero. “It is such 
werry bad form for aman to stand while 
carving.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 








PEBBLES. 


HORSE-SENSE seems to consist of the 
ability to say “‘ Nay !’—Puck. 


....“‘You must have perseverance,” said 
the young physician’s friend, ‘ No,” was 
the prompt reply, “‘what I want is 
patients.’”’— Washington Star. 


.-..“‘Why, Mrs. Balland, how do you 
do?” ‘Quite well. How are you, Mrs, 
Jones? How did you find me in all this 
crowd ?” ‘‘ By your bonnet. It’s the third 
winter forit, isn’t it ?’— [eras Siftings. 


.... Blinks: “That fellow Sharpleigh is 
the most insufferably conceited man I ever 
saw. What has he ever done to gain such a 
high opinion of himself ?’’ Winks: “TI be- 
lieve he once found a mistake in a news- 
paper.”’—New York Weekly. 


.... When a man leaves our side and goes 
to the other side, he is a traitor, and we 
always felt that there was a subtle some- 
thing wrong about him. But, when a man 
leaves the other side and comes over to us, 
then he is a man of great moral courage, 
and we always felt that he had sterling 
stuff in him.—London Tit-Bits. 


...“* Be you leadin’ a Christian life since 
I see you last, sah ?”’ ‘‘ Yes,sah.’’ ‘ Steal- 
in’ no chickens ?” “‘ No, sah ; no chickens.” 
“No turkeys ?” ‘‘ Noturkeys,sah.” ‘Nor 
no geese ?”’ ‘“‘No, sah; no geese.” ‘ I’s¢ 
glad to heah it, sah ; an’ I hopes you’ll con- 
tinue on in the straight an’ narrer way. 
Good day, sah.” ‘* Whew!’ gasped ’Ras- 
tus, ‘ef he’d said ducks he’d a-had me !’"— 
Exchange. 


....At a Country Inn.—Traveler: “ Here, 
landlord, what’s the matter with your dog ? 
Ihave driven him away a score of times, 
but he always comes back again and sits 
close up to my chair, watching every mouth- 
ful I eat. Do turn him out, and let me have 
my dinner in peace.’”’ Landlord: “ Please, 
sir, my Karo is such a knowing brute; I 
expect you have got the plate he generally 
eats off of.”,—Ltibecker Kalender. 


....A man from the provinces, who was 
paying a long visit to London, found his 
hair was leaving him at the top of his head 
and took his barber to task aboutit. ‘‘ You 
sold me two bottles of stuff to make the hair 
grow.” “It is very strange it won’t grow 
again,” said the artist in hair. ‘I can’t 
understand it.” ‘‘ Look here,’’ said the 
countryman. “I don’t mind drinking 
another bottle, but this must be the last.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


....-Governor Russell’s little son, Eustis, 
surprised his mother one morning a short 
time since by exclaiming, ‘‘ Mamma, I want 
a dark breakfast.’’ Mrs. Russell was at a 
loss to know what he meant, and demanded 
av explanation. ‘* Well,’ replied the young 
hopeful, ‘last night you told Mary to give 
me a light supper, and I didn’t like it. 
Now, Mamma, please do let me have a dark 
breakfast.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


...“‘George,” said the elder Washing- 
ton, ‘did you chop this tree down with 
your hatchet?” ‘Papa,’ replied the little 
fellow, “do not ax me.” Whereupon the 
father clasped his son to his bosom proudly. 
“You will be the great American humor- 
ist,” he said. But the elder Washington 
was grievously disappointed. The son 
never rose higher than the Presidency.”— 
Puck. 


....Pastor Blunt writes us of a colored 
lawyer of rather limited education, who 
was pleading a case before a jury, and 
had occasion to refer to the ‘“ Ex-post- 
facto” law, which he styled, “De Ex- 
facto-posthole law.” The Court kindly 
suggested the necessary correction, when, 
tothe amusement of all, the lawyer, with 
a broad smile on his face, replied: “I begs 
pardon ob de Court, but his Hono sartiagly 
am lame on dat ar term. Why, Ge’men, 
hit am dat law wat perhibits er man from 
diggin’ de hole after de post am set.” 


....She was richly, but a trifle showily, 
dressed, and said all this on the street car: 
‘“‘ Yes, Lizzie and I used to be great friends, 
but I really had to drop her. She hasn’t no 
edecation to speak of, nohows, and some of 
her grammar just b-2axs medown. I’ve 
had to blush more than once when we were 
out in company and she was showing her 
ignorance. Then, she’s always a-talking 
about them children of her’n and about her 
two brother-in-laws, and you can imagine 
there is nothing very sati’factory about 
that. Lizzie is a real nice little woman 
out she is igaoranter than lots of people 
that hain’t had half her chances, and when 
we moved up on the avenue into our new 
house I dropped her. I’m not over wont 
lar, but they is some things I can’t stand. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 


BURIED BILL OF FARE. 
Soup. 

WHEN will our dear little Eve get able to 

go out again after her illness ? 
Fish. 

Indeed I cannot tell. She has had along, 

hard time of it, and needs to be careful. 
Meats. 

She has had constant acts of help or kind- 
ness bestowed upor her since the first day 
of her confinement to herroom. Her grate- 
ful ambition now seems to be, to pay back 
all her debts of care and love. 

Vegetables. 

There is, however, a spot, at once a bless- 
ing and a satisfaction, which is both pleas- 
ing and expensive ; she wants to drive out 
ina carriage and four, and take about all 
her true friends with her. She will have to 
look to Ma to pay the cost. 

Dessert. 

A maid in her service says: ‘‘ That is just 

like our dear Miss Eve.” 
Fruit. 

We keep in esteem her lovely qualities 
when she gives out erratic ideas, for she is 
in real earnest. Her brother’s glad ‘‘ hallo” 
ranges through the whole gamut of sound 
when he hears of the drive in a carriage 
and four. 

After Dinner. 

She always takes a soporific of feeble 
strength before she retires, so I must has- 
ten and give it. 


HIDDEN BIRDS. 


The birds made music as the girls wan- 
dered thro the fields and down to the little 
brook tora boat ride. ‘‘ The stream,” said 
one, “is a tributary to the Merrimac. 
Rowing on its waters will be delightful.”’ 
Embarking, they glide near the shore, 
gathering berries from the haw, knocking 
against the banks, for they little knew how 
to steer, and in such cases boats do very 
often veer, you know. They saw the sun 
with banners flaming go behind the western 
hills. They beg Annette to sing, and as 
she sings a plaintive song, each, attentive, 





enjoys both sight and sound. “ Did you 
ever hear anything so beautiful ?”? Mary 
cries. ‘“‘Let us sing no merry songs to- 
night.’’ ‘‘‘My native country, thee,’ shall 
finish, We can ask nothing better.’ 
“This reminds me of a row we had upon 
the Ouse, loveliest of English streams,” 
said one. But hark! there is a change! 
With rush and roar, the wind suddenly 
bursts upon them, and a sudden shower 
drives them all laughing home. 


CRISS CROSSED SQUARE. 

1 * & * 2 
* * 
* * 

* * 
* * 
* ok 

Bx x x 4 


The whole a sextet of ancient men of let- 
ters. 
1 to 2, a famous Greek author. 
8 to 2, a royal patron of letters. 
3 to 1, a Latin poetess. 
1 to 4, an apologist. 
3 to 4, a philosopher. 


2 to 4, an eclectic. J.H.S. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF APRIL 138TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


‘‘Joy and temperance and repose 
Shut the door on the doctor’s nose.”’ 








$75.00. Last Chance. 


30-inch wheels fitted with Mor. 
gan & Wright pneumatic tire, 
best steel tubing, tangent 
spokes, Garford saddle, diamond 
frame, ball-bearings all over, 
Best value ever offered. 

J. E. POORMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








SPOONS AND FORKS 


WITH SILVER 


INLAID-—= > 


in the back of the bowl and handle have the wear- 
ing qualities of solid silver, 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed to show no worn spots for 25 years, 
Ask your Jeweler for them. Send for Catalogue. 


MADE ONLY BY 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 










a ; 
Ny After Bathing 
the first time with Pearline, you fee’ 
as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven't. 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 
Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. 
you would long for it, if it were 
expensive, but you're apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. 
on every package. 


Only baths like 


There's 


It's like everything else— 


Directions 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


e W are ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
TH 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 


CO., at 2870 St.and Fier Ave m, 


N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
ete. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 


Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pPleces of Bric-a-Brae, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


bw mertts as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

Your @roned by thousands of housekeepers 

D. er ught tohaveitonsale. Ask for it. 
ILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North 2d St.. Phila... Pa. 








JAMES PYLE, New York. 





PENSIVE GIFTS ARE DEsIRED., 





WE ALL KNOW 
THAT CHESTNUT 


about overcoats being worn 
longer this season, etc. But it’s 
a matter of style—fact that a 
little longer Spring Overcoat is 
required by the frocks and cut- 
aways now in vogue. 

Our Overcoats wear long any- 
way. Wonder why. Must be 
something in the make. Per- 
haps because we make them 
ourselves. 

We have shorter Overcoats 
as well. Any style to suit any 
One, with prices to match. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 
BROADWAY wen chambers Street, 


NEW YORK, ° 








BOVININE 





Falling hair means low 
vitality. That means thin 
blood. It enriches the 
blood rapidly. 








00 will bring 
(. you by 
prepaid exe 
Press a pound 
ox of the finest 
Jandy in America. 
13 4 iT Ste 
tnut St. 
Pai adelphia. - 


_ORPHEA | 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
- well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {*°8.cx5Et¥uz." 


PANELED Permanent and attractive for 


churches, halls, and stores. Send 
TAL for designs and estimates to 


CEILINGS * SRR h «Co. 








Trinket Trays, CRACKER JARS, AND CABINET PIECcEs. 


20 | 





Remington Bicycles. 


* We <a Sm Spare 


¥ 


EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS 0., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


BARRY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 
HAIR AN SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the nair grow thick and soft. 
) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
spraina. All druggists or by mall S0cta 44 Stone St. N.Y. 












CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
—— NEW YORK, 

1} Make the most. reliable 

Trunks, Bags, 

Dress Suit Cases 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 


161 Broadway ,bet.Cortlandt & Liberty Sts, 
$35 Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Virginia Hotel 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Duriag the t year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged iS anewend handsome addition which more 
than doubles ita former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting witi the old well. 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


WEDDING 
GIFTS 
Tur Ricn Giazes AND 


DECORATIONS — IN 


WARE 


U NIQUE 
THIS CELEBRATED 
MAKE IT VERY DESIRABLE 


WHEN CHOICE BUT INEX- 


Ture List or ARTICLES INCLUDES FLowrerR Vases, Bouporr Lamps, 


ExciustvE SALE ror New York AND Brook Lyn. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


BROADWAY AND 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


LIMITED 





TRADE MARK 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 
WAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
Se eS 
BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


WALL PAPER, SAMPLES. FREE 


Send &c. for postage on 
ordering. Good 7 pty from 2c. to l0c 
F.H.CADY. 315 High St., Providence, R.I. 


A GOOD DINNER 


may be spoiled by a poor range. Company 
disappointed, hostess chagrined, cook very 
sulky. Avoid all this by using the ‘* Per- 
fect" range. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Beware of imi 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME DAIRY MATTERS. 


BY J. 





W. DARROW. 


Labor Saving in the Datry.—One great 
advantage claimed for the creamery system 
of butter making is, that not only does it 
make it possible to have a better quality of 
butter and one of more uniform grade, but, 
also, that it removes from the farmer’s 
house very much hard labor. The time is 
past when the farmer’s wife should be called 
upon to work the old dash churn and make 
butter after the old system. The farmer’s 
wife is entitled to all the improvements in 
household labor-saving devices that she can 
procure, as much so as the farmer who 
adopts all the latest style machinery for his 
farm work whereby he accomplishes much 
more than he could otherwise by the old 
system in vogue fifty years ago. Whatever 
can be done by machinery, on the farm or 
in the house, should be done by it. The 
mere revolving of a churn is mechanical, 
and while it is much easier done by hand, 
unless some of the late improved churns 
are used, we find that this may be improved 
upon in the way of labor saving by attach- 
ing said churn to some motive power. On 
many farms throughout the country where 
dairying is made a prominent feature, all 
physical labor is saved to as great an ex- 
tent as possible and this by the applica- 
tion of other motive power than the hands 
of the farmer or the farmer’s wife. The 
small separators for separating cream from 
the milk are being introduced on many 
dairy farms, and in some instances these are 
run by dog power, some by horse power, 
and sometimes the old-style sweep is used ; 
sometimes a bull or steer is made to do 
duty on the tread power, and in one case of 
our knowledge a heavy sheep is put upon 
the lags. Some tread powers are made or 
procured for a small price, and the money 
is exceedingly well invested. Sometimes it 
is quite practicable to attach windmill 
power in this way. But whatever the 
method be, it does not matter much so that 
some method be adopted whereby the 
women of the household may be saved the 
exceedingly hard work of working a dash 
or crank churn, or working butter with the 
back-breaking ladle. 

Advantages of Creameries.—Right in 
this connection we may note what are some 
of the advantages of patronizing the butter 


factory, if there be one within easy reach of 
the farmer. There are several advantages, 
the more prominent of which are the fol- 
lowing: First, a more uniform grade of 
butter can be made by the creameryman 
than by the private dairyman, for the sim- 
ple reason that he has more improved ap- 
pliances for doing the work. Where a large 
quantity of butter is made at one time, 
with proper care, a better quality can be 
produced ; and, added to this, the fact that 
experienced butter makers manufacture 
the product and give the matter their en- 
tire attention makes it possible for them 
to produce a quality of butter which can 
command a better price than firm butter, 
unless, indeed, the farmer has equally as 
good appliances for performing the work. 

Another reason, which we have hinted at 
in the above item, is, that it removes so 
much of the Jabor from the farmer’s home. 

In co-operative creameries, and, indeed, the 
private creamery, the milk is collected by 

teams run from the factory, so that the 

farmer is at no further trouble to look after 

his milk than to see that it is properly set 

in the deep cans and the cream carrier does 

the rest. This is an exceediogly important 
item in time-saving, especially in the busy 
season of the year, when the farm labor 

requires the farmer’s attention from early 
in the morning until Jateat night. Another 

reason is that, taking the year through, the 

farmer will get more for his butter when 

patronizing a butter factory than when at- 

tempting to make and market it himself. 
Of course, we are not now speaking of large 
private dairies where fifty or more cows are 

kept ; for in such cases the appliances used 

and the system adopted are altogether sim- 
ilar to those of the factory, and quite as 
good results will be reached. But itisa 

well-known fact that such appliances are 

not very often found among ordinary farm- 

ers or private dairymen ; so that, counting 

the saving of labor and additional advance 

in the price which experienced marketmen 

may procure, the advantage is almost alto- 

gether on the side of the farmer who pat- 

ronizes the creamery. 

Winter Butter Making.—Farmers seem 
slow to adopt the winter system of butter 
making. They do not seem to look on their 
cows as boarders. Farmers do not keep 
hired men exactly for their company, and 
they should not keep cows exactly for their 
company, altho we venture to say that more 
cows are kept for company than their own- 
ers suspect ; that is to say, farmers do not 
ascertain by tests which cows are paying 
them a profit and which they are keeping at 
aloss. Is it not true that most cows, on 
the average farm, are kept six months for 
nothing, and are expected to make up 
through the spring and summer months all 
loss through the winter. In order to secure 
this very desirable change in butter making, 
cows must come in inthe fall. It is alto- 
gether useless that cows should run dry 
four to six months in the year, when even 
a single month is altogether sufficient. It 
will be readily seen that, if a cow can be 
kept in milk ten months in the year, she is 
paying a much better profit than if she is al- 
lowed to run dry four or five months, Pro- 
fessor Robertson, the well-known Canadian 
Dairy Commissioner, says that a cow that 
is dry five months will give less during the 
seven months she in milk, and, if this be 
true, itis a very important consideration 
for the farmer. We venture to say that 
this is a phase of the question which many 
farmers have not heeded. They look on the 
period of rest as a period of recuperation 
for the cow, expecting her todo, as we have 
already said, as much in the summer 
months asshe would do in the whole year. 
A cow that is fed on dry feed all winter 
long comes into the spring with her system 
in bad shape for milk making. Every one 
knows better prices are secured for butter 





in the winter than in the summer, hence it 
is for the farmer’s interests that he should 
make butter in the winter. In fact, there is 
scarcely any disadvantage connected with 
the system of winter butter making, and 
the sooner the farmer adopts it the sooner 
be will find that his total returns from his 
dairy are increased. 

Proper Care of Cows.—Right in this con- 
nection it should be said that one cannot 
make a profit in winter dairying unless he 
gives his cows proper care and attention 
from fall to spring. Cows, while in their 
stables, should have as good care as the 
farmer gives himself. How many farmer 
readers of this article are there who card 
their cows regularly? On some dairy farms, 
where a large number of cows are kept, one 
mau has it for his duty to see that the cows 
are properly carded each day. Two ad- 
vantages arise from this: one, that it is a 
healthful process and one that inures to the 
physical well-being of the cow. Another 








advantage is this: to keep the cow’s body 





free from loose hairs during the process of 
milking, which might find their way into 
the milk pail. Cows in winter stables 
should be provided with warm water, and 
every convenience for keeping the stable 
free from stable odors should be adopted. 
There is quite as much in the care of the 
cow as in her feed ; and if the farmer expects 
to get good returns from winter butter 
making the best of care is essential. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 
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THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF DUCKS. 


I. 





BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





THERE are so many wonderful and inter- 
esting features about the raising of ducks 
for market that it is my purpose, with the 
permission of the editor, to give the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT an insight into one of 
the largest and most profitable branches of 
poultry keeping, with facts that should 
prove very profitable to any who may en- 
gage in it, and will preserve these writings 
for reference. Mr. Bridges, of Massachu- 
setts, who for many years has been one of 
the large duck breeders of America, has 
given me some of his experience to form 
parts of this series of papers. 

Since the introduction of the Incubator 
and brooder, both ducks and chickens have 
been made a very large factor in meats for 
our markets. With the aid of these arti- 
ficial appliances for hatching and brooding 
downy ducklings and chicks, it is just as 
easy to bring out one or even ten thousand 
ducks or chickens at one hatching as it is 
for the old hen to bring out a dozen. The 
hatching is not as difficult as the brooding 
and rearing of the little tender fellows after 
they come forth from their prison shell. It 
takes three weeks to hatch the eggs, but 
four times this number of weeks to bring 
them through safely to a marketable age. 

Would you believe that the duck crop of 
China ranks equally in importance with 
the rice crop and is a source of correspond- 
ing anxiety? A common salutation is 
“* How are your ducks and liver ?”’ 

The Imperial Peking Duck, noted every- 
where as the best market duck, was 
imported from China in 1873. Since then 
by careful crossing, the improvement in 
size and egg production has been marked, 
and their adaptability to artificial propa 
gation in herds has developed a new indus- 
try ; in fact, the industry is now thoroughly 
created and immense numbers are kept on 
large farms adjacent to New York and Bos- 
ton, two of the largest poultry markets in 
the world. Any person in moderate cir- 
cumstacces, possessing average  intelli- 
gence and a plot of land, can derive more 
money from twenty ducks, properly man- 
aged, in eight or nine months than the 
majority of our laboring classes receive for 
yearly wages. It will perhapssurprise you 
to know that a plot of land as large asa 
common dwelling house will amply accom- 
modate two or three hundred ducklings 
several times during a season. 

In starting a flock itis, in my opinion, 
the cheapest to buy the birds in preference 
to eggs; you then have ducks that lay the 
eggs that in the end hatch out the duck- 
lings. You don’t know to a certainty 
what you are getting when eggs are pur- 
chased ; hence, I consider it wise to buy the 
birds themselves. Buy up a trio of good 
ducks, sayin July, August or September, 
when the markets are filled up and prices 
rule low; but be sure you go toa reliable 
breeder who has choice stock—birds that 
raise ten and twelve pound ducks ; you then 
have something for your trouble. This 
would enable you to start right. Be not 
hasty ; be slow and you then will be sure. 

Ducks are more easily confined than 
hens. Wire netting twenty-four inches 
wide is sufficient to keep them in, but 
forty-eight inches wide should be used 
around the outside of the yards to keep 
dogs and other intruders out. A deserted 
old stable, shop or other room that you 
may care to use for the purpose, may be 
made warm and comfortable for them with 
a few cents’ worth of tarred paper. These 
quarters must have windows two feet 
square, and an aperture one foot square 
furnished with a slide leading out-of-doors. 
This arrangement will answer very well, if 
you find you cannot afford a better one for 
the first year: but it would be better to 
spend a few dollars for the erection of a 
better one. Cheap buildings, like the one 
I am about to describe, are the ones you 
should build either for ducks or hens. If 
you have $5,000 to lay out at the start, do 

not build better buildings than these; in 

fact, you cannot build better than these 











es 
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ed. You can erect those that will look 
better, cost more, have enough glass in 
them to run the inside temperature up to 
90° in the middle of the day, and down be- 
low freezing at night. A practical building 
should be located on the south side of a 
knoll or some farm building, and should 
face the south; or, better still, the south- 
east slightly,and should be built (for 
twenty ducks, which number we will use 
for example) 20x12 feet, the sills 2x5 or 6 
inches, resting on stones set in the ground. 
Around the whole sink a hemlock board 
about 12 inches wide in the ground, flush 
with the top of the sill, as a protection 
against rats, weasels and other marauders, 
Have the north or back side four feet high, 
boarded inside and outside of studding, 
and do not put on the plate until the space 
is rammed with sawdust. Let roof be un- 
equal, the north side being 3 feet wide and 
the peak 61¢ feet from the ground. Slope 
the south roof to within 214 feet from the 
ground. Do not leave any projection for 
eaves. Cover this building with a coat of 
hot tar. 
Begin at the north side and run strips of 
tarred paper over to the ground on the 
south side, lapping four of five inches. Cover 
the ends of the building with the same ma- 
terial. Run one-inch strips parallel, one 
foot apart, over the building same as the 
paper. Cover the whole structure with 
another coat of hot tar and you will be sur 
prised to find, if you have taken pains to 
lay the paper on smoothly, as you ought, 
what a neat-looking building it makes 
Leave an open space on the south side, in 
the center of the building, directly under 
the eaves, three feet long and twelve inches 
wide. Outside and inside of this space set 
lightsof glass, this giving you aninch dead 
airspace between the glass. The window 
will be high enough above ground so that 
snows will rarely affect it and give all the 
light and sun required. Have ventilators 
jn the center of the building, against the 
north side, starting one foot above the 
ground, and running out through the roof 
two or three feet. Have an opening one 
foot square in one of the south corners for 
the ducks to go out, with a slide to close it. 
Your door will be at one end of the building 
and open into a walk three feet wide. On 
the south side of this walk have first a box 
about eight feet long, fifteen inches wide, 
and one foot deep, with partitions making 
compartments fifteen inches square, open 
on the south side. Have the top divided 
the north half being fastened with hinges, 
so that you can gather eggs, without trou- 
ble from the walk. 
Put one inch sawdust in the bottom of 
these boxes, cover this with an inch of 
rowen hay, as the ducks will desire to com- 
pletely cover their eggs. At the end of 
this nest box set a box without bottom or 
top, with its south sice made of perpendic- 
ular slats. It should be twenty inches 
high and fifteen inches square, so as to 
easily receive a pail of water. This is 
necessary, for the ducks are inclined to 
make a sloppy, filthy pen. Next to this 
have a double box to hold a number of 
pounds of oyster shells and gravel, and 
never allow them to get out of either fora 
day. The remaining distance to the end of 
the building occupy with a trough, eight 
inches from the ground. Let it be four 
inches wide at the bottom, with slanting 
sides, the south side four inches high, and 
the north one eight inches high. It is best 
to run a board or wire netting, twelve 
inches wide, along the front and top of this 
arrangement, to keep the ducks out of the 
walk. Of course, a space of a few inches 
must be left, as it runs over the south side 
of the trough, to allow room for the ducks 
to eat. [ do not know where my reader 
may be located, but the cost of these first- 
class accommodations should not exceed 
fifteen dollars. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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SPRING VEGETABLES. 








BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





FEw have an idea how good the cabbage, 
that much maligned vegetable, can be made 
by proper cooking—made as delicate and 
tender in flavor and taste as its cousin the 
delicious cauliflower. 

There is a time in the spring, in rural par- 
lance, “between hay and grass’”’—that is, 
when the winter stores of vegetables #re 
about exhausted, and new ones not not yet 
come, or not yet plenty—when cabbage. 
cooked in the following way will be found & 
very acceptable dish, its unwelcome odor 
gone, tempting in appearance, and easy 
of digestion. All this can be true, even of & 
cabbage. Remove all the coarse leaves 





for the purpose for which they are intend- 


from the outside of a medium sized, 
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cabbage. I say medium sized, for there is 
a great choice, even in these homely vege- 
tables. The white ones are far more tender 
and fine in quality than the green ones, tho 
the green ones may be much younger; they 
are also coarser in texture. <A large, over- 
grown cabbage is not prone to tenderness, 
with the most careful cooking. 

Remove the stalk from the center after 
quartering the cabbage, and put all ina 
wooden bowl, and chop to medium fineness. 
Cover with boiling water, in a saucepan, 
and open the draught in the range that is 
made expressly to carry ill odors up the 
chimney. Add a spoonful of salt. Cook 
slowly for an hour or more, covered, then 
pour through a fine colander or sieve, re- 
turn to the saucepan, add milk enough to 
cover, and cook ten minutes longer. Adda 
little more salt if taste requires it, also a 
generous piece of butter, also two full tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, blenched in a little cold 
milk. Cook a few minutes thereafter, and 
when all ready to turn into the vegetable 
dish for the table quickly stir in one egg. 
It adds to the richness as well as the beauty 
of the dish. It will be found delicious—tho 
cabbage. 

Avery good salad can be made of cabbage, 
chopped as above, and boiled, and cold— 
freed from water entirely and covered with 
a mayonaise, made as follows: Heat a cof- 
fee-cup of wine vinegar, beat two eggs, half 
a spoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, the same of dry mustard, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, half as much white 
pepper, and four spoonfuls of melted butter, 
or the same quantity of oil, if preferred. 
Stir all these mixed ingredients into the 
vinegar, simmer together, stirring till 
thickened, like custard, and when cold it is 
ready to pour over the cold, chopped cab- 
bage—and we have a most palatable salad. 
The cabbage is often used in a raw state, in 
this way ; but it is far more delicate as well 
as digestible when boiled. 

Rhubarb is one of the earliest of our 
springtime vegetables, and its special 
wholesomeness is usually underestimated. 
Its acid properties act directly upon the 
liver, an organ quite apt to become torpid, 
after the winter regimen, more or less of 
canned vegetables—or of less vegetable diet 
than in summer months. Many people 
who think they need some “spring medi- 
cine” will find that a generous use of rhu- 
barb, spinach, lettuce and early tomatoes 
will preclude all necessity for drugs. 

Rhubarb, stewed, with a little sugar, is 
very wholesome, and should be often served 
with meat—as an appetizer—or it makes 
excellent pies. Two cups of it, stewed, 
with a very little water, two cups of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, three spoonfuls of 
flour, a little salt and nutmeg. Bake in an 
under crust only, and frost the top with the 
whites of the eggs. This makes one good- 
sized pie. Apples for pie making have be- 
come insipid and tasteless, and the tart of 
the “pie plant” is especially welcome. 
Canned rhubarb makes excellent pies, in 
midwinter—a pleasing variety among 
mince, squash and all other seasonable 
kinds. It is easily put up, with very little 
sugar, It is the powdered root of a foreign 
species of rhubarb, that is found at the 
druggist and used especially as medicine 
for children. 

Spinach is one of the springtime vegeta- 
bles that should stand near the top of the 
list in healthfulness. But it is seldom 
properly cooked. It should be thoroughly, 
perfectly freed from sand and dust by many 
washings, in cold water, and then put in a 
close saucepan and covered closely, without 
one drop of water, over a moderate fire, 
In an hour or more it will be perfectly 
cooked; then it should be drained and 
chopped, and butter and salt added. The 
old-fashioned way was to almost drown it 
in the liquor from corned beef—and thus 
half its nutriment and medicinal properties 
Were lost, and the other half so disguised 
that the luscious leaves might just as well 
have been cabbage, or any other sort of 

greens.” Young beets and the “ foliage 
thereof,” are considered fine by many; but 
we have been told, and found it true, that 
if the leaves are held up to the light, looked 
through and examined, so much life is seen 
between the outside and the lining of them 
that no one will care to eat “beet greens” 


thereafter. Our own eyesight is generally 
convincing, 


Lettuce and tomatoes make an inviting 


Combination at this season, both to the eye 
and the palate. Lay the tender lettuce 
leaves around on a platter, and on each lay 
uniformly « fair slice of tomato, and on 
each slice of tomato lay a portion of the 
plain mayonaise given for cabbage salad 
above. 

A variety from the old ways of cooking 
wmatonn, to serve as a vegetable, is the fol- 

Wibg: Peel and cook in their own liquor, 





with a little salt, for about twenty minutes ; 
then add four beaten eggs to about a quart 
of the vegetable, a generous piece of butter, 
and some pepper. If liked, a little onion, 
minced, can be added. There is no end to 
the combinations that can be made attract- 
ive by the use of this most heathful vege- 
table of the springtime. 

Asparagus comes to us early in the sea- 
son, but not until well into May is it what 
may be called ‘‘reasonable”’’ in price for 
people in general. All know how to serve 
it, on toast, with drawn butter ; butas asoup 
or cream it is very delicious and also easily 
made. Cut off the little green tops and lay 
aside; cut up the rest of the stalks into 
inch lengths, and boil till they will readily 
pass through a sieve ; then have ready some 
clear white stock—part of mutton broth 
adds to the richness of the soup. Add the 
strained asparagus, and a pint of boiling 
milk and two large spoonfuls of flour, 
smoothed with the same amount of butter. 
Add salt to the taste and some white pep- 
per. Simmer a few moments, then add one 
cup of hot cream, and lastly the asparagus 
tops. Cook two minutes, and serve with 
dropped eggs, one to each person, or with 
bits, croutons, of dry toast, if preferred. 
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Grapes grow well in a poultry yard; in 
fact, most small fruits do. They should be 
planted along the runs, and the sod about 
them loosened occasionally. The manure 
from the flock will be found very beneficial 
to the growth, and the fruit accordingly 
will show better in quality. Hens like 
fruit, so that both are benefited by their 
companions hip. 








The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 





EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.¥. 





iT) only with the signature of” 
Justus von Liebig in blue ” 


ink across the label, thus :’’ 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


_ LAWN SEED. | 


This superior Owarf-Growing Lawn Seed has re- 
ceived highest testimonials from the Superintendent 
of Central Park, and managers of large suburban 
estates. 

Price, per bushel, $5.00; per half-bushel, $3.00; per 
peck, $2.00. 

McAllister’s German Lawao Dressing. 

The beautifal lawns seen in all the large parks of 
Europe have been produced by the use of this fertil- 
izer. a induces rapid growth of a rich, dark green 
sward, 

Ten pounds are sufficient for 300 feet square, 1,000 

unds per acre. Price, per 4-lb. pkg., 15 cents; per 
Io tbs. 5 cents; per 50-lb. bag, $1.40; per 100-Ib. bag, 
$2.50; per ton, 00. 


F.E. McALLISTER, 
Seed and Bulb Mérchant, 
22 DEY STREET, New York. 
Send for catalogue of Flower and Garden Seeds, etc. 
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FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


AAA AAA 
SULT NNT TN 


IN THE WEST. —_ 


e e new paper issued by the 
Scwicaao, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFICA. na 


oe 
Ecactes oun WESTERN SETTLER 
3 
OObsdbabaceecebaddaddaddsodcabarocan 
FACTS. 


The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “* AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Palnting; 
pas AVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the market. 

First—It is ready for use and easily applied. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
Seat cost and spreading qualities, and far mare dura- 
1e, 

Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

‘ourth—It will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sixth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. . 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

THE (LOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
116 High St., Boston. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €©O., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 
One Month .25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 


Six Months, $1.50 | our Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 











POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to: the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 


bteg List. 
ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2 num- 
bers, post paid for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall be 
pleased to show to any of our customers. If not found_as rep- 
resented, draw on us for your traveling expenses, If you 
knew where there is a lot equally g 
a good ways to see it. Seed from good stock produces good 
vegetables (the proof of the pudding!) from poor stock, trash. 
We grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 
i You mast need us. Vegetable and Flower Seed 


» we will go 


nds. 
Is in the Eating! Catalogue tT GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, April 13th, 1893.) 


TEA.—The condition of the markets appears 
better this week, and there is a feeling of confi- 
dence about all values. Amoy is quoted at 4@ 
18c.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; New Formosa, 17@42c.; 
Japan, 15@35c. 


COFFEE.-—Trade has been fairly active in 
coffee on account of local shorts, and prices are 
well sustained. Brazil growths are 164@18%c.; 
Java, 2144@30c.; Mocha, 22@23c.; Maracaibo, 
1844@28c., and Laguayra, 204@24}<¢c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is strong, and demand 
good. Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 54@ 
5.69c.; powdered, 5.18@53¢c.; granulated, 4.95@ 
5lgc.; Mould * A,” 5.18@55¢c., and Columbia “A,” 
4.69@4%c. 

PROVISIONS.—All provisions have been 
stronger in the West this week ; but within the 
last day or two there has been a weaker market 
there, and prices feel the change here. Pork is 
quiet at quotable prices. Old mess is $17.75@ 
18.25; short clear, $20.50@22.%), and family, $18@ 
18.50. Beef is dull and steady at $10@18 for 
family, and $8@9 for extra mess. Beef hams 
are steady at $18. Lard is dull, and closes 
weaker with the West at $10@10.20. Cut meats 
are firm in tone, with pickled bellies at 944@11c.* 
shoulders, 8!4@8%c., and hams, 12@12%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour continues dull 
and featureless. The change in wheat prices 
does not affect the market much. The small 
business that is performed is done upon the 
basis of the following prices: spring patents, 
$4.20@4.50; bakers, $2.60 in sacks up to $315 in 
bbls.; winter patents, $3.70@4.05; straights, 
$3.40@3.60, and superfine, $2.30@2.35. Rye flour 
is quiet at $38@3.20 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady 
and about quiet. Brandywine is $2.75, and West~ 
ern, $2.65@2.75. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Common to choice 
veals are quite firm at 4@6%c. per lb., with a few 
extras at 7c. City dressed calves are 6@10%c. 
dressed mutton is weak at 84@9¥éc., and choice 
carcasses, 10c. Dressed lambs are barely steady 
at 10@llc. Market is very firm for hogs, and 
city dressed hogs are 10@104c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
been very uncertain this week, but the Govern- 
ment and crop reports have generally strength- 
ened prices several cents per bushel. The injury 
to the wheat has been quite extensive,and more 


is threatened if drain in the Western wheat belt 
does not come before long. May wheat has ad- 
vanced to 7744@78c., where it holds-firm. No.2 
red cahs wheat is 4c. per bushel under this; No. 
2 hard winter, 77'44@78c., and No. 3 Chic 
spring, 7lc. Corn has been very quiet and un- 
changed. Prices close to-day with a fair show 
of firmness. No. 2 corn is 52@53'4c.; steamer 
vellow, 5l4c., and ungraded corn, 52@57c. Oats 
1ave been active and weak by turns, but prices 
were scarcely changed throughout itall. No. 2 
white are 40c., and track mixed 37@38c. Barle 
is inactive at 0@75c. for Western, and rye dull 
and nominally steady at 63@65c. Hay is steady, 
with prime at 90@95c; No. 3 to No. 1, 75@85c., 
and shipping, 70@75c. Straw is dull, with rye at 
W@T5c., and oat 40@45c, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—After a remark- 
ably strong market in the early part of the week 
butter has declined so that holders are now los- 
ing on many of their sales. Western extra 
creamery has dropped inside of a week from 32c. 
to 28c. per th. and firsts are down to 26@27c., and 
seconds, 24@25c. State creamery is 2%@27c. 
The supply is running low now, and there is a 
chance of a partial recovery in prices. State 
dairy, extras, are 26@26\¢c.; firsts, 25@25\éc., and 
seconds, 23@24c. Imitation creamery is 19@24c.; 
Western factory, 19@23c., and Western dairy 
20@2%c. Summer made butter is also weaker, 
and creamery is 2@24c.;.State dairy, 21@2%c.. 
and factory and dairy, 17@19c. A few fancy new 
made lots of cheese sold this week for 12@12\c., 
but the quotations are generally 114@l2c., with 
common to choice, 9@ll44c. Part skims are 
quiet at 7@10c. per 1. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is 
quiet, and arrivals are liberal. Western fowls 
are good at 11%e., and chickens are firm at 23 
12c. per ®. Old roosters are in fair demand at 
Te., and mixed turkevs at L2@13c. Fresh fowls 
have been in light supply for some time, and 
prices for all good atock are firm. Broiling 
chickens are wanted at 28@45c.; fresh capons 
in light supply at 17@2%c.; turkeys are firm at 
12@17c.. and near-by fowls are 14@15c. There is 
but little demand, however, for ducks at 8@18c., 
and for geese at alle. per . Squabs are in 
demand at %3.26@3.75 per doz. Frozen poultry 
is quiet, but firm. Turkevs are 13@17c.; chickens, 
3@l5e.. and fowls, 12@l18e. per h. Eggs have 
fallen off in arrivals. and advanced in prices. 
This is partly due to the cold storage movement 
in the West. Near-bv and Western are 16@16'qc. 
per doz., and Southern, 1h4@l6c. Duck eggs 
are weak at 2@2c., and goose at 3@40c. per 
doz. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
and sun-dried apples in light demand. Fancy 
evaporated are 1@l0\%c.. and others, 84M9%c. 
Sun-dried are 5@6%c. Raspberries are dull at 
24e.; blackberries at 5@6'¢c.. and cherries, 13@ 
17c. Fresh apples are in liberal sunvly and 
weak. Greenings are &2@2 % per bb!.; Baldwins, 
2@2.0, and N. Spy. $2275. Strawherries are 
in liberal supply from Florida and Charleston, 
and sell at 20@40c. ner anart. Florida oranges 
are firm. with Indian Rivers at $3@4.50, and 
others, $2@3 per box. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
potatoes are arriving in smaller quantities, and 
prices are improving. Magnums Are $1.00@2.3 
per sack. and domestic stock, $2@2.75 per bbl.. 
altho in littledemand. Bermuda potatoes are 
firm. at $6710. Sweet potatoes are firm, at 
&2.50@5 per bbl. Onions are weaker, with white 
at $2@3.50: vellow, $1.75@2.0, and red, $1.10@2.5 
per bbl. Other vegetables are in demand when 
gond at following prices : washed carrots, $1.25@ 
1.0 ver bbl: Russia turnips, 70%80c.; parsuips, 
@1.2%@1.: Florida cabbages, $2@3 per bbl.: string 
beans, $1.2574: peas, $3@3.50; beets, 75c.@$1.50 ; 
tomatoes, $1.50@2.% per carrier crate: colossal 
asparacus, $7 per doz. bunches: Norfolk kale, 
The. @*1 ver bbl.; spinach, $1@1.50; lettuce, $14 
$1.75 per basket : New Orleans cucumbers, 81@ 
1.25 per doz.; Southern celery, 25@75c. per doz. 
roots, and new Florida squash, $1@1.25 per 
crate. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


AS Sq uare 
itene! 


The Warwick is just what it claims to 
be—light but strong—easy to ride—wears 
well—handsome to look at—durable, and 
in short it is a good, honest, ‘* square 
wheel.” 

Send for catalogue free. 


Warwick Cycle Co., Springfield, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

















WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘*‘ THE INTERNA} 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


610 & 611 Lyceum Bidg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DLEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





We offer the choicest 
' stock for Men and 
Fine Clothing Boys at the lowest 
prices. 

Largeand attractive 
assortment for cus- 
tom orders, includ- 
ing the choice styles 
of all markets. 


Piece Goods 





Fine Dress Shirts to 
order. Imported and 
Domestic Under- 
wear in best quali- 
ties. Neckwear in 
cew and elegant de- 
signs. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 


Furnishing Goods 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largeat Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 








faded. 
“‘economizes” with 


ings never look as well. 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York k) 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY” (New York) 

” BROOKLYN ' * (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. tosis) 
**CORNELL "’ (Buffalo 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


If you are going to paint, it will pa 
tion that may save you many a dollar; 


Quality in L p 
Isimportant, A poor burner makesa lampa 
The “ Rochester” is a delight to use. 
amp warranted, Over one million in 
Re your dealer cannot supply genuine” Roch- 
esters, ” come to our store. We make a complete 
line, many beautiful designs suitable for gifts. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10& 12€ ollege Place, N.Y. 





Opera Ohairs 


8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


BRASS ’ BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 








THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


+ BENEDICT'S TIME * 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, ona 

—_ be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or tea’ 
This patent back can be pat on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


* NEW YORK. * 


| ESTABLISHED 1821. 











Benedict Building, 





Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 

Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








“IMPERIAL COBAN,”’ Bette 
COFFEE yt andJava,fresh roasted te. 
5 and 10 pound pac kages,d0c, a a pound, sent by ex; 





You have noticed = 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


some houses always 
nl to need repainting ; 
they look dingy rusted, 
The owner of the first 


‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years : 


The 
**Old Dutch’’ process; they 


** KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK ” (Pitisburgh) 
*“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem. — ) 

“SHIPMAN " ny ort 

**SOUTH ERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 

**ULSTER" (New York) 

**UNION " (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
t will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 woceneaien New York. 


SOLD BY 
Sa FIRST-CLASS 
A DEALERS 


1347 Tne Race N. 


LARE GENUT! NE "ROGERS" GOODS.) 


These 
goods have 
stood the test for , 


proves conclusively that they are the eet. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co.,, Meriden, Ct. 


Mlustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


DR. WILBOR’ 


COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 


Dr. Wilbor's Compound of Cod- 
Liver Oil and Phospbates, without 
possessing the very nauseating flavor 
of the article as heretofore used, is 
endowed by the Phosphates with a 
healing property which renders the 
Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable 
testimonials of its efficacy can be 
shown to those who desire to see 
them. Dr. Wilbor’s Emulsion cures 
consumption, coughs, colds, bronchi- 
tis, debility, wasting diseases, asthma, 
influenza, scrofulous humors, pneu- 
monia. Sold by all druggists. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
220 Fifth Avenne. New Vork. 
FERINITE ish. Common pine made more 
beautiful than Mahogany. 


Sample board and circular free, 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip,New York City 


SEER. Doli P4000" But 


Cc a Service. 
WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT > 











A Mahogany Finish. Un- 
paralleled for beauty and dur- 
ability. The only perfect fin- 








wy 3s 
ing but wee ean cuerantee 
Dy ren Write 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG, CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
20° Siew Tonk ce 


Offer Superior Inducements to te a of high- 
grade Carriages, consis sting of - 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 








Coban Coffee Company, #9 Front St., New York. 


A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 


Apni 20, 1893, 
The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


ear eerie sea eb er 


orerne only. perfect low- 
Waist made, Sizes, 1 to years Fe 
sale by all ot MO 
Hy It Lv -y Se procure oa 

‘our town se us for 
enclosing 3 cente, or 35 cents ample 


NUP 
sole pak 
RETH, PA. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO, 


ee and Dealers 








NAZARETH M 


ING CO., 
Originators ° a 


‘acturers, 





. FINE 
mx’) SHOES 
AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton &t,, 
Breoklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.234 Sd Bt.,N, » 


by Buine Edwin 


hoe has full 





Other sizes proportionately low. 
Every Scale warranted. en ii. 


Catalogue Free. war 


OSGOOD & CO. singhamtonsn-y. 


THE A Practical, Every-day 


Gr eATAMERICAN C 
ook Book 
Contpinins over sa 2,500 


FREE, sui 


incloth Don’t fail to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
the ores greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE AREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPany 
Church and Vesey Sts.. N.Y. City, y 








ai MANU 
HILADELPHIA.PA. 
w.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
h Warehouses 
7 Jona St, New York and 
17 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cohe in 1833 





IFORNIA 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing: 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
sdaily via the 


North-Western Line- 








CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN av. 
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